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2 WITHOUT LOVE OR LICE AXE 

time reputed a *warin man' amongst his friends, but 
neither he nor his wife was much addicted to sliow. They 
lived quietly, and though no one doubted Joe Mercer had 
money, nobody suspected him of being rich. 

Still, what could have made him take the old Dragon 
Inn ? A house with a history certainly, but a house, one 
would think, of which the history was ended ; while, as 
every one knew, it had been shut up altogether for the last 
^y% years. Standing about a mile out of the town, a little 
off a road, which, running through a rich farming country, 
led to a large fishing village only, it was not likely to 
attract much custom. Years ago, when the Dragon was a 
prosperous house, it was much the fashion amongst the 
visitors and people of Exmouth to have jaunts and junket- 
ings there in the summer-time. Picnics were held there. 
The big room at the Dragon was just the thing for a dance. 
It was a pleasant stroll from the town, and it was the 
fashion to declare that there were no such strawberries-and- 
cream anywhere as were to be had at the Dragon. The 
hostess hsid some renown as a cook, and it was considered 
amongst the young bloods who frequented the neighbouring 
town quite the correct thing to dine there occasionally. 
But after dark, and more especially during the autumn and 
winter nights, rumour declared that the Dragon entertained 
very different guests, that instead of modish young gentle- 
men in top-boots and buckskins and caped riding-coats, it 
was crowded with black-bearded men in semi-nautical 
attire, and whose speech was garnished with a profusion of 
those expletives so much in vogue about the time that 
Nelson swept the seas. Report said that the horses of the 
Dragon did a deal more work by night than ever they did 
on the farm attached to the inn by day, and that the 
granaries contained more ankers of brandy than sacks of 
corn. 

But all this was a thing of the past. Free trade had 
pretty well killed smuggling, and so far reduced the profits 
as to make the game no longer worth the candle. With 
railways, too, came the facility of travel, and the Exmouth 
merrymakers went further afield for their revelry. Still, it 
was, no doubt, mainly the decline of smuggling that 
produced the decline of the Dragon. The old house 
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struggled bravely along for some time undc 
tenant, these latter mostly endeavouring to \ 
out of the land attached to it rather than by 
indeed, the last landlord of the Dragon had 1 
to shut up the house as an inn, and confine hi 
farming till his lease should be up. 

' It's odd, very odd,' said one of Joe Merc 
it bangs one altogether. Old Joe and h 
managing pair, but they have no experience 
trade. He can't expect to get a living oi 
tumbledown house, and if Crank couldn't n 
pay it ain't likely that he can. He has 
two smart specs in corn, no doubt, but that 
man how to grow it, and Joe is over old to 
ever, the new tenant of the Dragon, in sp 
humoured and slightly jocular manner, was 
keeping his mouth closed. He would talk f 
one upon any subject, and was apparently 
candid a man as you would wish to meet ; bi 
you never got a word out of him about his 
And though his neighbours were full of inqu 
had induced him to take the place, they g 
information from Joe Mercer. He put the 
sorts of jesting replies. ' It was a nice cli 
wanted country air. He was getting too ol( 
A bit of farm like that would just serve to a 

* " Old " Joe,' retorted one of his cronies, 
ain't very far past fifty, and you're tough as pi 
it'll cost you a mint of money to put the ol 
place in repair.' To which ]\Ir. Mercer mere 
*he supposed he should have to wear a 
over it.' 

It soon became evident that whatever his 
be in taking the Dragon, he had no intenti( 
money over the house. A bar and bar parlou 
fitted up, with little regard to omamentatio 
sell wine, beer, and spirits taken out, and t 
was as much as Joe Mercer thought necessar 
public. He furnished as many rooms in th 
building as his family required, and, indee(3 
bedrooms, seemed to have gone to rathe 
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4 WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE 

expense, having two or three to spare ; the old signboard 
was renovated till the victim of St. George shone resplen- 
dent in many colours, and then he briefly announced his 
appearance in the * public line ' in the local papers, and sat 
himself down to wait for customers. 

He had certainly not gone to much expense, being even 
in that matter of the signboard careful of his outlay ; but 
still, it seemed, his friends were like to prove true prophets, 
and that in all probability he would never see his money 
again. The Dragon had now been reopened some months, 
and Joe Mercer, to all appearance, was still waiting for 
customers, who seldom came. The few pints of beer and 
the odd glasses of brandy-and-water that he sold would 
surely never pay either his rent or his licence ; while as for 
the land, Mr. Mercer seemed to trouble his head very little 
about that, and certainly no one would be likely to accuse 
him of high farming. However, to the astonishment of his 
friends, the landlord of the Dragon seemed quite contented 
with the present state of things. He declared that business 
was on the increase, despite there being no visible signs of 
such being the case ; said that to re-establish an inn that 
had been given up for some years was a slow process, and 
that it would * pay right enough in the long run.* Mean- 
while, the only noticeable thing was that of the few 
customers who did frequent the Dragon most of them were 
strangers to the neighbourhood. 

Joe Mercer was blest with only two children ; of these, 
Sam, the elder, had some years since left the paternal nest, 
and, with his father's assistance, started in business on his 
own account. When his intimates inquired of Joe what 
his son was doing, that worthy would reply briefly with an 
expressive wink, * Horses ' ; but Mrs. Mercer, who was more 
communicative, always proudly described Sam as a 'gentle- 
man on the turf.' Whatever Sam Mercer's exact position 
might be, when he periodically made his appearance he was 
always dressed in good clothes, and had apparently plenty of 
money in his pockets. As for Sarah, more familiarly known 
as Sally Mercer, sLs was a good-looking black-browed 
wench, who had inuerited a good bit of her mother's 
energetic disposition and passionate temper. For the rest 
she was a vain, ambitious, pleasure-loving young woman, 
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6 WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE 

intimates ; *but he*ll inuddle all his money away over that 
there Dragon, mind m« if he don't.' 

We can most of us reckon among our acquaintances 
some few whom we rather dread coming across, and his 
friends, as a rule, dreaded meeting Mr. Tootell. Always a 
gossip and a busybody, since retiring from business that 
gentleman had dedicated his leisure to assiduous inquiry 
into the affairs of his neighbours, and the taking of the 
Dragon Inn by Joe Mercer was a thing that at once 
attracted his attention. Mr. Tootell having made his own 
money in the * public line,' and having an infinite belief in 
his own wisdom, considered that no man could know better 
than himself as to what promised to be a paying property 
in that way. It was only friendly to give Joe a hint of 
how things ought to be done. Of course, he was innocent 
as a baby about the liquor traffic, and Mr. Tootell resolved 
to initiate him into a few of the tricks of the trade. Then 
Mr. Tootell discovered that to walk out to the Dragon, see 
how Joe was getting on, and refresh himself with a glass of 
amber-coloured ale, was a very pleasant way of passing the 
forenoouj until at last the host of that inn began to weary 
exceedingly of his visitor. Mr. Tootell understood the 
business too well not to speedily see that the Dragon gave 
no signs of ever becoming a paying concern, and it seemed 
a most extraordinary thing to him that shrewd old Joe 
Mercer did not see it also ; he must be losing money over 
it — it might be slowly, but it must be surely ; and the 
thing that surprised Mr. Tootell was that he seemed quite 
indifferent about it. Now, the losing of money in anything 
was a thing about which Joe Mercer had never been known 
to be phlegmatic ; on the contrary, * Cautious Joe,' as his 
intimates sometimes dubbed him, was well known to be 
excessively chary of scorching his fingers ; his withdrawal 
from a concern that did not promise to pay fairly might be 
confidently predicted, the ona mistake that he had never 
been known to fall into was that of throwing good money 
after bad. A favourite aphorism of his was * the first loss 
is the best and cheapest.' What on earth made him take 
the Dragon Inn to begin with ? What on earth made him 
go on with it, was a problem which so interested Mr. 
Tootell, that he devoted himself to its solution with much 
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THE DRAGON IX N 7 

energy. Like most men of the Paul Pry type, ho was 
pachydermatous. Mrs. Mercer was downright rude to him, 
her daughter flouted him, as, indeed, she always had done, 
while, thick-skinned as Mr. Tootell indubitably was, even 
he could not regard Joe's welcome as cordial — ^still he con- 
tinued his visits with undiminished pertinacity, and even- 
tually, like other bores, he got to be endured ; he was a 
cross that had to be borne, and as Joe Mercer said slyly, 
what his wife's tongue failed to bring about, it was hopelesi 
for any one else to attempt. 

* Excellent ale this, Joe,' quoth Mr. Tootell, as he sat 
in the bar, in the full enjoyment of a pipe and a cool 
tankard. * Reyther too strong to give to customers, 
though ; might get into their heads, and we don't want 
'em drunk on the premises, do we ? Wants a little judicious 
blending, eh, oe f ' 

* I only keep the one sort of ale,' replied Mercer, ' we've 
not enough custom for varieties.' 

« Pooh. What's that got to do with it ? The first duty 
of an innkeeper is to take care of his customers' health and 
his own pockets — ^^which means take care they never get 
their liquor too strong. By the way, who was that fellow 
I saw in here yesterday afternoon 1 * 

* Don't know,' replied Joe. * He is a stranger in these 
parts, I fancy.' 

* Odd, uncommon odd. I thought you looked as if you 
had met before.' 

* So we have,' replied Mercer. * He has been in here 
two or three times for refreshment of some sort.' 

* Curious, very curious. Not the first stranger, by 
two or three, that I've met at your place, Joe. Now, 
what can bring strangers in these parts to the Dragon ? 
Your ale is good, I grant, but it ain't such tip-top 
tipple as all that. Besides, the place hasn't a name, you 
know.' 

* Never you mind, Tootell ; the Dragon had a good name 
in days gone by, and will have again, you'll see. It don't 
follow because you've given up business that every one else 
is to do the same.' 

* Don't be edgy, Joe. I take a friendly interest in 
you. A business like this is depressing, and makes a man 
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8 WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE 

irritable, I know. I bear you no malice. Cheer up, Joe. 
I wish you luck, and bid you good afternoon.' 

As Mr. Tootell left the house he encountered the 
stranger who had attracted his attention on the previous 
day, and marvelled much what this constant customer, as 
he termed him, of Joe's might be, and what he was doing 
in these parts. 

* I wish I could hear what they're saying to each other,' 
he muttered. 

Mr. Tootell's vanity would have hardly been tickled had 
his wish been gratified, for the stranger's first words to Joe 
were : 

* Why do you stand that prying old fool pottering about 
the premises } ' 



CHAPTER II 

MORE CATCHES THAN ONE 

Exeter versus Exmouth. It is the night before the match, 
and like the Saxons on the eve of Hastings, the Exeter men 
are holding high revel — not perhaps the best preparation 
for the * twisters ' and * shooters ' that await them next day. 
At present, however, the quaint cofiee-room at the Beacon 
rings with the mirth of as pleasant a party as ever gathered 
round its centre table, the life and soul of which appeared 
to be a tall, good-looking young fellow, with bold blue eyes 
and a heavy blonde moustache. 

* Well, Fred,' exclaims one of the party, ' we never 
thought you would turn up in time for the match. You 
have three or four days' leave left, too.' 

* Leave,' said the young man before alluded to, * what's 
the use of that when you are regularly cleaned out. Turn 
up ? The only doubt about my turning up was whether I 
could raise enough money to pay for my ticket ; after the 
dressing we got at Goodwood, sovereigns were sove- 
reigns.' 

* Yes, I suppose so,' said another of the party. * I saw 
by the papers that backers had a bad time of it, I thought 
of you, Hallaton,' 
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* Very kind of you/ returned that young gentleman ; 
• but what recalled my interesting self to your memory ? ' 

* Don't you recollect, when the Colonel rather hesitated 
about giving you leave, you said it would be hundreds out 
of your pocket if he didn't let you go to Goodwood.' 

* Ah ! yes,' replied Fred Hallaton, laughing ; * " Hope 
springs eternal," &c., and fallacious as we know it, we still 
cling fondly to the old illusion.' 

At one angle of the coffee-room, and in close vicinity 
to the central table, was a small recess, which seemed 
meant for the special accommodation of either a misan- 
thrope or of two people who had something very confiden- 
tial to say to one another. It was tenanted at present by 
a gentleman'who was dining alone, a dark wirily-built man, 
of medium height, with a pair of restless grey eyes. He 
was apparently absorbed in his dinner, which was of a 
more luxurious nature than that of his neighbours. He 
had taken little heed of the badinage of the cricketers until 
the allusion to Goodwood aroused his attention. Ajs Halla- 
ton's name caught his ear, a smile stole over his face, and 
he tossed off a glass of champagne with considerable gusto. 
From the alcove where he was seated he could not see 
above one or two of his neighbours, and of these Hallaton 
was not one ; but he was a man of excellent memory, and 
not likely to forget a name which he had written down 
with much profit to himself so often during the late Good- 
wood meeting. Sam Mercer indeed was quite as shrewd a 
business man as his father, but with more dash and go in 
him than perhaps the elder man had ever had ; a keenly 
observant man, and one who rarely forgot anything that 
had once come to his knowledge. He rather wanted to 
learn something about Mr. Hallaton, for as yet all he knew 
of him was confined to the fact that he was in the Royal 
Artillery, which information he had gathered from the 
young gentleman's betting-book, on the cover of which was 
stamped his name and regiment. He had never met him 
before the other day, and during the Goodwood week had 
found him a good customer. 

* It would be as well,' thought Sam Mercer, * to find out 
what his prospects are ; if he is not tinny, he won't last 
long, considering the way he bet at Goodwood.' 
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As the cricketing party broke up, Hallaton strolled up 
the room to look out of the window. As his eye fell on 
the tenant of the recess, he exclaimed, * Mercer, by Jove ? 
What on earth are you doing here ? ' 

* Well, Mr. Hallaton, I belong to these parts ; and we 
most of us, as you know, take a bit of a holiday after the 
Sussex fortnight.' 

* Ah,' replied Hallaton, laughingly, * and you can all 
afford it this year, which is more than we can. I only hope 
we shall have better luck to-morrow than I had at Good- 
wood.' 

* Hope you may, sir ; at all events, it looks like fine 
weather.' 

Hallaton nodded good-humouredly, and then made his 
way after his companions to the smoking-room, little 
thinking what an influence the acquaintance of the book- 
maker was destined to have upon his future life. 

The match between Exeter and Exmouth always occa- 
sioned considerable excitement, and attracted a fashionable 
gathering. The strength of the two elevens was always 
somewhat difficult to estimate, on account of the ever- 
changing element which pervaded both places. Exmouth 
was constantly reinforced by some good cricketers amongst 
the visitors, who took temporary service under its banner ; 
whilst Exeter, if it could not reckon on gathering strength 
from visitors, always had the soldiers to fall back upon, 
who at times lent very valuable aid. As the bookmaker 
predicted, it was a glorious day, and the pretty cricket- 
ground was thronged in consequence. The Exmouth men 
had gone in first, and disasters fell thick upon them, and it 
looked at one time as if they were about to be disposed of 
for a very poor score, but the tail of the eleven discovered 
unexpected vitality. One of the visitors who was put in 
seventh man developed hitting powers which he had been 
far from being credited with. He fairly collared the 
bowling, and what that means at cricket we all know. 
Bowler after bowler was tried against him, but his eye was 
now well in, and he hit them all over the field with ap- 
parent ease, and satisfaction to himself. His partners, too, 
had gained courage, and the score ran up apace. Instead 
of being all out for some seventy or eighty runs, as was at 
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one time threatened, the Exmouth men had quite doubled 
that score. There was still one wicket to fall, and that 
seemed hard to get. At one end wsls the champion, who 
had come so opportunely to the succour of his side ; at the 
other was a steady and cautious man, who troubled himself 
nothing about run-getting, but devoted himself solely to the 
keeping up of his wicket. The bowlers were demoralised, and 
there seemed no parting this last pair. At last the 
chance came. Fred Hallaton was scouting deep as ' long 
field.' Suddenly the champion of the afternoon lifted a 
half -volley, high in the air, and apparently over the heads 
of the fielders. Amidst shouts of * well-hit,' Hallaton 
started like a deer in pursuit, and finished the Exmouth 
innings by as brilliant a one-handed catch as ever was seen 
on that ground. Though never losing hold of the ball, 
Hallaton had run at such speed that he was unable to stop 
himself till he blundered right into the benches, which were 
placed round the boundary. As he threw up the ball, 
amidst cries of * well caught ' and quite a round of applause, 
he turned to apologise to a smartly- dressed good-looking 
young woman into whose arms he had all but precipitated 
himself. 

* Ten thousand pardons,' he exclaimed, * but you see he 
had given us such a deal of trouble. I hope I have done no 
harm to your dress.' 

* Not at all," replied the young lady with a smile, and 
flashing a pair of wicked black eyes upon him. 

* Well caught, indeed, sir,' said a voice close to him. 
• My sister, I am sure, would have forgiven you, Mr. Hal- 
laton, if you had torn her skirts ever so bad, merely to see 
such a catch made. It looked two to one against us at one 
time, but I reckon it's even money now.' 

* Splendidly fielded. Who is he ?' exclaimed a haughty- 
looking gentleman, who was exhibiting considerable expanse 
of white waistcoat and heavy gold watch-chain, in the front 
row of the seats in the pavilion. * Hallaton, did you say ? ' 
he continued, in reply to one of his neighbours who had 
furnished him with the name. * Not Hallaton of the Artil- 
lery, is it J Playing for Exeter, no doubt it is ! The name 
is not common. Why, God bless me, I had a letter fix)m 
his uncle months ago asking me to be civil to him, as he was 
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coming to Exeter ; but dear me, I've had so much to do, I've 
never had time to look him up. You recollect my telling 
you all about it, Mary ? ' 

* No, papa,' replied a slight, fair, ladylike-looking girl 
who was seated by his side, *I wish you had. I'd have 
taken care then that we did the civil to him, and sent him 
an invitation for something or other.' 

* I'll go down and make his acquaintance at once,' and 
so saying Mr. Lydney bustled down the stairs in search of 
the hero of the moment. 

Mr. Lydney, the prosperous banker of the town, was a 
very busy man, as well as a wealthy one. He lived in very 
good style, entertained largely, and nothing went on in 
Exmouth without his taking a part in it. He subscribed 
liberally to all the iustitutions, the cricket club, &c. Mary 
Lydney, his only child, kept house for him, and it was a 
marvel to most people that she remained Mary Lydney 
still. She was very nice-looking, and, there could be no 
doubt, must inherit a considerable fortune eventually from 
her father, to say nothing of what he might choose to do 
during his lifetime if she married with his approval. Curi- 
ously enough, she had been twice formally engaged, and 
the fact had been publicly announced, and yet upon both 
occasions the affair had been broken off, after having gone 
on for some time. In neither case had any but the most 
conventional reason been assigned. The banker only re- 
marked that he supposed Mary had thought better of it, 
that his daughter must do as she pleased, and that he had 
no desire to force her inclinations. Now, if Mary Lydney 
had been a flirt, this would have been easy to understand ; 
but there never was a girl with less coquetry in her nature. 
Moreover, those who knew Mary Lydney best declared that 
ill the first instance she had been very much in earnest and 
most thoroughly in love. Both men had been quite eligible 
in every respect. True, neither had been rich, but surely in 
her case that was no great objection. However, so matters 
stood, and this was as much as any one, except, perhaps, 
the father and daughter, knew about it. 

Mr. Lydney failed in his attempt to find Fred Hallaton. 
That gentleman, instead of returning to the pavilion, had 
remained to improve his acquaintance with Miss Merger. He 
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off Hallaton to the roof of the stand, and introduced him 
to Mary Lydney. His mind powerfully impressed with the 
bold black eyes and vivid colouring of Sarah Mercer, Fredas 
first impression of Miss Lydney was that she was pale and 
insipid ; but he soon discovered that she was a pleasant 
enough girl to talk to, and that her conversation was not 
so flavourless as he had been prepared to find it. Mary 
apologised for her father's oversight, and warmly seconded 
the invitation. 

' I will send you a line to the Barracks with all formali- 
ties, Mr. Hallaton, and trust that you will come and see us. 
Of course, there will be a bed for you. In the meantime, 
perhaps you will waive ceremony and dine with us to- 
night?' 

But that Fred Hallaton declined to do, and with a 
courteous hope that Miss Lydney would be present to see 
the finish of the game on the morrow, Hallaton took his 
departure, and made the best of his way back to the Beacon 
Hotel 



CHAPTER III 

THE banker's daughter 

Mr. Sam Mercer was not wont to stay with his family 
during his brief visits to Exmouth. He invariably put up 
at the Beacon Hotel. He was fond of and on excellent 
terms with his parents ; but his business as a bookmaker 
left him but little leisure either for writing or visiting, and 
it was no uncommon thing for months to elapse without 
any communication taking place between him and his 
people. He had been not a little surprised to hear upon 
his arrival at the Beacon that his father had taken the old 
Dragon Inn. He had seen the old man dip into all sorts of 
eccentric speculations. He knew what a reticent man he 
was on all matters of business, but as Sam said, ' The old 'un 
generally came out the right end of the horn.' What this 
new fad of his might mean Sam could form no idea, and 
whatever his crafty parent's designs might be, he knew him 
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too well to suppose for one moment that they would be 
unfolded to him. Joe Mercer had a high opinion of his 
son's natural astuteness ; he had also, on a slight scale, 
tested Sam's business capabilities ; when he was a young- 
ster, about twenty, he had furnished him with a modest 
capital and told him to start for himself. Sam elected to 
make his start in America, and it was there that he still 
further cultivated a taste for horse-racing with which he 
had been always bitten. With a shrewd liead for figures, 
he soon saw there was money to be made at it, and was 
tolerably successful when out there. But if you mean to 
make money in business, you must go where business is, 
and Sam knew that for the professional racing-man there 
was no country in the world like England. He accordingly 
returned there, and enrolled himself amongst the noisy 
fraternity of the * ring.' 

Strong, active, keen-witted, betting on strict mathe* 
matical principles, and regarding the losses as mere tem- 
porary fluctuations in business, Sam steadily worked his 
way upwards. He was soon well known as perfectly 
' straight,' and acquired a very considerable clientele. His 
father more than once advanced him money with which to 
extend his operations, and as Sam in due course repaid 
such loans, he stood high in the old man's estimation. If 
not one of the leading magnates, Sam Mercer was a tho- 
roughly known man amidst the members of the mystic 
circle, a favourite with most of them, and rather celebrated 
for the queer Americanisms with which he was apt to 
garnish his conversation. He had promised to take his 
sister to see the finish of the match, and the next morning, 
after an early breakfast, Sam wended his way to the 
Dragon. There he was cordially welcomed by his own 
people, and introduced to a Mr. Brent, who Sarah informed 
him, as they walked in the garden afterwards, was a 
stranger staying in the house, * though what he, father, 
or any one else can want to stay at the Dragon for, beats 
me.' 

* Never you mind the old 'un,' rejoined Sam; *his head 
is screwed on the right way, I guess ; but as for this Brent, 
it is odd, unless he has come after you, Sallie.' 

' lie needn't trouble to let me know it, if he has,' replied 
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the girl, with a toss of her head. * 'Tis not likely I'd look 
at the likes of him.' 

*He might think you good-looking, though you don't 
think him,' replied her brother, laughing. *But how do 
you like the move % ' 

* Oh, I don't mind it much,' replied Sarah. ' One house 
is pretty near the same as another while we go on in this 
old pottering way. I want to go away and begin life 
afresh. Everybody says father has got money, and yet we 
go on just as we did when we were supposed to be poor.' 

* Ah ! ' said Sam ; * you want to splurge about a bit- 
keep a carriage, and play the lady ? ' 

The girl nodded. * I'm sick of tramping up and down 
the esplanade,' she remarked. * I want a change of some 
sort.' 

* Never fear. A good-looking young woman like you 
will get that before long. Time we went tramping if we 
mean to see the finish of this match.' 

On their way into Exmouth Sam suddenly exclaimed, 

* Here's old Tootell ; he is certain to stop us and ask where 
we're going.' 

* He ought not to ask me,' replied Sarah, laughing ; 

* for the last time he did, I told him bluntly not in his 
direction. Now, Sam, that is one of the plagues of keeping 
an inn. That dreadful old man is the torment of our lives. 
We can't shut the door against him as we could before we 
turned innkeepers. You know what he is, and he is eter- 
nally prying about the Dragon ; comes to see how we're 
getting on, he says. What Mr. Brent is doing here puzzles 
you ; as for Mr. Tootell, it causes him sleepless nights.' 

But upon this occasion, strange to say, Tootell raised 
his hat and hurried past them. Like many idle men, 
he passed a considerable portion of his time in looking 
out of the window, and from that post of vantage his 
attention had been attracted a few minutes previously by 
the appearance of Mr. Brent making his way to the very 
centre of the town. He had never seen Mr. Brent in Ex- 
mouth before. What could he want there ? Mr. Tootell 
was going up to the cricket-ground, but he considered that 
if possible to discover what had brought Mr. Brent into 
Exmouth of paramount importance. To know what his 
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neighbours were doing, and to ascertain who and what any 
stranger might be who turned up in the town or its out- 
skirts, had become quite a disease with Mr. Tootell. Since 
his retirement from the * public * line he had been deprived 
of what was to him a source of unmitigated enjoyment. 
Mr. Tootell had a great belief in his own powers as a 
comic entertainer, and was wont to give specimens of his 
talents in that line to a few of his intimates in his own bar 
parlour. These performances were usually received with 
great enthusiasm ; his songs and recitations met with much 
applause, as is wont to be the case when the host is an enter- 
tainer in more way? than one, and Tootell on such occasions 
pushed the bowl f Vv\ v*; with the generous freedom of the post- 
boys in the famous lyric. His exhibitions of the seasons, 
in which his face was by turns supposed to express spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, always brought down the 
house, and were the most extraordinary exhibitions of 
facial contortion ever seen. Some carping critic, it is true, 
had derisively said that if Mr. Tootell would turn his atten- 
tion to grinning through a horse-collar, he would be sure of 
the top prize in most country fairs. Be that as it may, the 
self-satisfied tones in which he announced laughing spring, 
slumberous summer, fitful autumn, and boisterous winter, 
and then proceeded to facially illustrate them, was a sight 
always received with inextinguishable laughter. 

Mr. Tootell, indeed, was much given to theatricals, 
and never lost an opportunity of displaying his histrionio 
powers ; and though people were unkind enough to say 
that whether he made up, or whether he made faces, he 
was always Tootell, and an irredeemable stick, yet that 
was by no means Mr. Tootell's idea of his own humour as 
a low comedian. It is necessary to mention his passion for 
theatricals, because this taste initiated him to some extent 
in the art of making up ; and though he might perhaps 
fail in his own person, yet it showed him how clever actors 
oould disguise themselves by the assistance of wigs and 
pigments, and this knowledge, as we shall see, was destined 
to involve Mr. Tootell in an awkward predicament. When 
he met Sam Mercer and his sister he had for the moment 
lost sight of Mr. Brent, and it was his anxiety to once 
more hold that gentleman in view that caused him to pass 
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them so hurriedly. He very soon recovered the trail, and 
following Brent at a wary distance, saw him go into an 
ironmonger's shop. This circumstance would have hardly 
cost any man but Tootell a second thought, but that 
worthy, muttering to himself, * Now, what can he want 
there 1 ' stopped on reaching the window and looked in. 
Brent was engaged in purchasing some few things, appa- 
rently connected with the inn-keeping trade, such as taps, 
funnels, &c. Having obtained these, he put the parcel 
under his arm, and coming out of the shop, proceeded to 
retrace his steps in the direction of the Dragon. Mr. 
Tootell shook his head, and wended his way to the cricket- 
ground immersed in a brown study. Who was this man 
Brent ? What was he staying at the Dragon for, and what 
the dickens did he want with taps, funnels, &c. ? 

* Bought 'em for old Joe Mercer, I s'pose ; old Joe 
didn't buy things like that for himself; ' and once more 
Mr. Tootell shook his head, and proceeded in quest of 
information. 

Play was in full swing when he arrived there, and the 
match in that interesting condition of being any one's game. 
Exmouth was just finishing their second innings, but had 
not done quite so well as in their first essay ; still, for all 
that, what with having some few runs in hand on the first 
innings, they promised to put the Exeter men in for a very 
respectable total. A few minutes more and the last 
Exmouth wicket has fallen, and after the usual pause 
Exeter sets to work to make the 122 runs necessary to 
victory. It is almost needless to observe that Mr. Tootell 
was more absorbed in watching the doings of his neighbours 
than in watching the cricket. 

* Hallo,' he muttered to himself, * who's that young spark 
that Sallie Mercer has got hold of % Handsome girl, Sallie, 
but she must be getting on. Let me see, how old is she ? ' 

Mr. Tootell was a peripatetic chronological table, or as 
the young ladies of his acquaintance expressed it, ' an old 
horror about dates.' But his thoughts on Miss Mercer's 
age were dissipated by his running against a fellow gossip 
from Exeter — something of his own kidney — and from him 
he immediately sought the information he wanted about 
Miss Mercer's cavalier. 
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' That ' returned the other — * that is Mr. Hallaton, the 
Toung officer who made the great catch yesterday for 
fexeter. He seems a little caught himself just now, doesn't 
her 

* Ah! youVe got quite a new lot of officers this year in 
Exeter, haven't you 1 How d'ye do, Mr. Mercer, we were 
just talking about the officers in Exeter, and yon were say* 
ing, Mr. Wilson— — * 

' That we have got a very lively lot this time.* 
•Throw their money about freely, ehT said Sam 
'And keep the tambourine a-rolling. It must make a good 
deal of difference to the town what sort of set you have at 
the barracks.' 

* Yes,' replied Wilson ; ' sometimes they are a much 
more moneyed lot than others, and of course that makes a 
difference.' 

* And those you've got there now are full of money t • 
inquired Sam. 

* Just so,' replied Wilson. * There's young Hallaton and 
two or three more of 'em must spend a deal of money one 
waty and the other.' 

Sam Mercer passed on with a careless nod, and left the 
two old gossips to exchange scandal at their leisure. Young 
Hallaton^ at all events, had the reputation of being Well 
off in the town where he was quartered, and this was a little 
bit of information that Mercer was glad to acquire, as he 
thisted to henceforth number young Hallaton amongst his 
customers. Not that he had any sinister designs against 
that young gentleman, but if he was destined to lose his 
money over racing, it might as well go into his, Sam 
Mercer's, pockets, as any one else's, and he thought Fred 
Hallaton far too excitable a young man not to find the turf 
a very expensive pursuit before he was much older. 

Mr. Hallaton devoted himself pretty well to Miss Mercer 
nearly the entire afternoon, and Sarah was nothing loth to 
parade her admirer before the eyes of Exmouth then and 
there assembled. In fact, when his innings came and he 
returned to the pavilion without making much addition to 
the score, his bosom ally Dicky Chives could not resist 
chaffing him about his flirtation. 

' Look here, young man,' said Dicky, ' flirting is all right 
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aud regular, but there are times and seasons for it. You 
can't expect to play cricket and flirt as outrageously as you 
have been doing. You would never have muffed that ball 
if you had been cool and in your right mind. Of .course, 
you were thinking how you would astonish that handsome 
girl, in whose pocket you have been sitting all the afternoon, 
and you did ! ' 

* Shut up, Dicky,' was the laughing rejoinder, * we all play 
a little too slow at 'em sometimes.' 

* More especially when we are wool-gathering, as you 
were,' said Chives. * Mark me, young fellow,' he continued 
with mock solemnity, * your passion for petticoats will be 
your ruin. . . . There he goes again,' soliloquised Dicky, as 
Fred ran up the stairs leading to the roof to shake hands 
with Miss Lydney. * He can't keep away from 'em.' And 
with that Mr. Chives hurried to the refreshment-bar to calm 
his feelings. 

Dicky Chives was a well-known man in the Royal 
Artillery, and an athlete of no mean description. Usually 
captain of their cricket team wherever he was quartered, and 
always engaged in boating and racquet-playing, shooting, 
or something of that description, he held curiously aloof 
from feminine society. Popular and well known amongst 
men, he was ne^ver seen in a ball-room, and when his brother- 
officers thought to return hospitalities they had received in 
that fashion, it was declared that Dicky, although ready 
enough to put his hand in his pocket, invariably applied for 
three days* leave, until, to use his own expression, *the 
shine was over.' 

'Sorry for your bad luck, personally, Mr. Hallaton,' 
said Mary Lydney, as she shook hands; * but my sympathies, 
of course, are all with Exmouth, a most interesting match. 
Three wickets to fall. Oh, no ! There goes another, and 
Exeter wants forty-one runs to win yet.* 

*And will never get it,' exclaimed the banker. *It 
will be a close finish, but we shall just pull through. I shall 
be broke,' he continued, laughing, * if we don't. I've got a 
sovereign on Exmouth.' 

* We shall bring your heart into your mouth yet,' rejoined 
Hallaton, smiling. * The last two wickets often give a deal 
of trouble,' 
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FrecVs careless words came true in the present instance, 
and Exeter crept up within thirteen runs of their opponents 
before their stumps were scattered for the last time, and 
Exmouth was left the victor by that amount. 

* A capital match/ exclaimed the banker ; * and mind, 
Hallaton, you have promised to pay us a visit next week.' 

*A11 right, I am not likely to forget Miss Lydney's 
commands.' And so saying Fred raised his straw hat, and 
rejoined Jiis comrades. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE OLD BALL-ROOM 

• So you are off to-morrow, Sam,' said Miss Mercer to her 
brother, as he walked home with her after the cricket 
match ; * how I wish I was ! ' 

* Well, I guess you've no cause to complain,' he replied. 

* You had a pretty good time to-day, anyhow. That young 
Hallaton was " salooning " you about pretty well the whole 
afternoon. You seemed to take to him rather kindly.' 

' I should rather have said that he took kindly to me,' 
retorted the girl, laughing. * Yes, he is rather nice. I wonder 
whether he has got any money. These officers, I've heard 
say, are seldom rich, for all their laced jackets.' 

'They have a good bit of money some of them, 
replied her brother. *I know, because I have dealings 
with them. This young Hallaton, I fancy, is well off; 
but it's not likely to matter much to you. No doubt he 
admires you, but a swell like him is not likely to come to 
the Dragon for a wife.' 

* That's so like a brother,' replied the girl, pettishly. 
' I'm sure I wish we had never come to the old tumble- 
down place. One hears such queer noises there at night. 
I declare if I believed in ghosts I should think it was 
haunted.' 

* Queer noises,' said Sara ; * odd, what sort of noises ? ' 

* Oh! I don't know, the whole place creaks. It's only 
the windows or rats, I suppose.' 
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' I shall say good-bye to you here/ said Sam. ' I said it 
to the old folks this morning. Is there anything wrong 
•with mother, by the way % She's got a worried, anxious look 
about her that she didn't use to have.' 

* Nothing that I know of,' rqjoined the girl. 

* My fancy, perhaps,' replied her brother, as he kissed 
her, and then, turning on his heel, he strolled back to his 
hotel. 

Miss Mercer walked on towards the Dragon, excessively 
pleased with herself and all the world. She had had a 
good-looking young officer dangling at her side before the 
public nearly the whole of the afternoon. She was 
conscious of looking her best, and that her proceedings 
had been viewed by her friends with envy and all un- 
charitableness. She smiled to herself as she fancied she 
heard the expressions — ^Forward thing!' and 'Look how 
that Sallie Mercer is carrying on! ' Miss Mercer was no 
innocent girl in her teens, but a young woman who knew 
the world. She might not be accomplished, but she was as 
quick-witted as any of her family, and less burdened with 
principle. She had no pitiable weakness, for instance, about 
adhering to the truth if she considered a lie would serve her 
purpose better. Just the sort of woman whose fatal beauty 
lures men to their undoing. She threw her head up proudly 
as she thought of her brother's remark. * Not come to the 
Dragon for a wife, indeed,' she muttered. * Sam don't know 
much about women, or else he'd not talk foolish like that. 
There's plenty will come to the Dragon, or anywhere else 
when Sallie Mercer lifts up her finger,' and then she began to 
reflect that though it was undoubtedly true that she might 
have been married more than once, yet it was equally 
certain that she had never as yet hooked a fish she con- 
sidered worth landing. As for young Hallaton, he had 
promised to come out and see her at the Dragon; and let 
Sam think what he might, if she could only see a little more 
of that gentleman she fancied that the result would be in 
her own hands. 

Sam, on his part, as he walked back to the Beacon, dis- 
missed all thought of young Hallaton from his mind. * I 
daresay,' he reflected, * that Sallie does get a little tired of 
the old jog-trot life. It's all very well for a few days' rest, 
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party of four or five score people for dancing purposes. At 
one end was a much-out-of-repair little music-gallery. Joe 
Mercer had evidently not thought it worth while to go to 
any expense about doing up this part of the house. There 
was lots of old furniture heaped up about it, broken chairs, 
benches, <fec., and it was pervaded with that peculiar smell 
which characterises a room in which the windows are never 
opened ; the dust of many years had accumulated on the 
rickety furniture, which had probably been taken over by 
tenant after tenant, when the palmy days of the Dragon 
had departed. It was evidently many years since the room 
had been used in any way. 

* The old people about,' continued Sarah, * declare that 
there used to be no end of fun and capers going on here 
when they were young ; that there were lots of dances 
went on during the summer months, and in the winter they 
say it was given up to the smugglers, who used to drink 
and smoke and carry on all sorts of mad games. There^s 
an old fellow here— oh, ever so old, over eighty, I'm sure — to 
whom I sometimes go and talk when I'm dull, who tells 
horrible tales about what went on at the Dragon when he 
was young ; all lies, I dare say.' 

* Ah ! I don't know,' replied Hallaton. * I fancy there 
was a good deal of wild work went on along these coasts in 
those times. Smuggling was at its height then, and I 
should think those who followed it were a pretty rough lot.' 

* Yes, old Mutter tells dreadful tales about the Dragon. 
Perhaps he only does it to frighten me. He says the 
smugglers when they got mad with drink would quarrel 
amongst themselves, and use their knives and pistols on 
one another. He declares he has seen more than one man 
carried out of this room dead, and he's got a horrible story 
of an adventurous exciseman who got in amongst the 
smugglers in disguise, but was discovered before he could 
get back to his comrades with the information he had 
gained, and was never heard of afterwards.' 

* And what did people say became of him % ' asked 
Hallaton, who was getting much interested in the legends 
of the Dragon, or, it might be, in the narrator of them, 
who was looking extremely handsome in her pink cambrio 
morning- dress. 
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the road a bit to old Mutter's. He will spin you yarns 
by the hour about it. I shouldn't wonder if old Bob 
had seen a sight or two in these walls he'd as lieve not 
speak about.' 

* Thanks/ replied Fred, as he swallowed his ale and pre- 
pared to go. ' I shall take an early opportunity of coming 
over again; these smuggling legends always interest me, 
and you have promised to be my cicerone, Miss Mercer.' 

She wasn't very clear what that was, but she nodded 
assent and flashed her black eyes up into his face as she 
accompanied him to the gate. 

* Good-bye,' she said. * Don't forget to come soon, and 
I'll take you down to see old Mutter. Only give the old 
man a little tobacco, and a trifle to buy rum with, and he'll 
go on yarning as long as you care to listen to him.' And 
then, with a quick little nod, she turned back to the house. 

Fred Hallaton was conscious of having passed a very 
pleasant afternoon as he strode back on his way towards 
the railway station. As he neared liis goal he encountered 
a fussy little man, who, after eyeing him with evident 
interest, suddenly took off his hat, and asked him if he 
could tell him what o'clock it was. As the stranger was 
palpably wearing a watch, at all events a chain, Fred 
thought it rather singular that he should make this request, 
and as he took out his own watch to comply with it, ob- 
served drily, * I suppose yours doesn't go ! ' 

* Well, yes, it does,' stammered the stranger; * but, but 
jiot quite, with the — accuracy necessary' — and here the 
speaker's voice swelled as of a man at last safely delivered 
of his lie — *to the happiness of a man of punctual habits — ' 

* Half -past five, and I recommend you to look sharp,' 
said Hallaton, with a steady stare at his questioner. * I 
should think your friends would be anxious to see you.' 

*Yes,' replied Mr. Tootell, for he of course was the 
stranger. * Poor old Joe Mercer looks to seeing me pretty 
well every day — and capital good ale at the Dragon, ain't it, 
sir?' 

* How the devil should I know % ' returned Hallaton so 
sharply that Mr. Tootell involuntarily took a step or two 
backwards. 

* No offence,' he replied deprecatingly. * I don't mean 
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* Nonsense ! ' said Brent ; * who's to suspect you \ Did 
you ever make so much money in the time before ? Busi- 
ness is just in full swing now. Another eighteen months 
and our fortune is made.' 

* That's all true enough,' rejoined Mercer ; * but it's a 
dangerous game, and I wish I had never started on it.' 

* Stuff and nonsense ! ' retorted Brent ; * we won't go 
into particulars. Who risks most, I should like to know — 
you or I ? ' 

* That don't very much matter,' said Joe. * When you 
are busted, it don't signify how much you're busted.' 

* Come, come,' said Brent, soothingly, * it's no use funk- 
ing now. You've sailed as close to the wind many a time, 
I'll be bound.' 

* Never ! ' said the other emphatically, as he brought 
his fist down on the table. * I've not been over particular, 
I admit, but I never went as far as this before. It's all 
very well ; you've been playing a game of hide-and-seek all 
your life — I haven't ; there has never been anything against 
me that I couldn't face.' 

* Oh, come ! ' rejoined Brent, * you needn't go bragging 
about your character now. Remember, if you cut the 
whole business to-morrow you are in just the same scrape 
as if you carried on for another year or so. I'm not a rich 
man, and have got too much money in this business to drop 
such a paying concern. You must go on.' 

* That's true, missis,' said Joe, turning to his wife. * I'll 
back out as soon as I can; but it can't be yet.' 

*Just so,' said Brent; *now look here, we've been a 
little imprudent trusting to the ghost stories to keep the 
girls out of the old ball-room. We've been weak enough 
to leave the key in the lock. There is nobody but the 
maids, I suppose, ever goes near it.' 

* No,' replied Mrs. Mercer ; * and neither of them dare 
go inside, I'll pound it.' 

* It was Dan's turn on, so I wasn't downstairs. He said 
he heard voices in the ball-room this afternoon. It is well 
I had a special key made. That door must be kept locked 
in future.' 

* I can't think who it could have been,' said Mercer, 
whose face betrayed unmistakable signs of uneasiness ; * but 
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I'll take good cure that the room is kept locked in future/ 
And here the appearance of Sarah with an inquiry as to 
whether supper was ready put an end to the conversation. 

Fred Hallaton on his way home to Exeter became sud- 
denly conscious of a violent desire to learn all that he could 
about the coast lore of Devonshire. He determined to set 
to work and pick up all the smuggling legends he could lay 
his hands on, and those connected with the old Dragon Inn 
in particular ; but he did not think proper to dilate on his 
newly-acquired information for the benefit of his brother 
oflScers at dinner that evening. On the contrary, when 
questioned about his proceedings by his particular chum, 
Dicky Chives, he was peculiarly reticent concerning them, 
and was so unusually silent, that that worthy at last re- 
marked drily, * that whatever he had been doing, it didn't 
seem to have agreed with him.' 

Young men in Fred Hallaton's state are either apt to 
be silent, or, worse still, garrulous'; and then, as most of us 
have painful experience, they wax eloquent only on the one 
subject. Hallaton had attained his twenty-fifth year, and 
this was the first time he had ever been seriously attracted 
by a woman's charms. He had spent only two afternoons 
in Sarah's society, and was already entangled in a desperate 
flirtation with that young lady. In considerable danger, 
if he only knew it, of making an arrant fool of himself. 
The game was too uneven ; he was over head and ears in 
love with her, whilst Sarah, though about his own age, was 
years older in all knowledge of affairs of the heart. If her 
flirtations had been numerous no one of them had cost her 
a regret. It was the cool, calculating player against the 
impetuous novice. Needless to add that the game was in 
the former's hands, and that the latter would be eventually 
at her mercy, hers to do what she willed with, to toss on 
one side, or to take to herself as a husband. 

Chives, however, at the present had not the slightest 
suspicion that his comrade was so stricken ; he often 
chaffed Fred about being *a lady's man,' but that meant 
no more than that Hallaton was a ball-goer, fond of society, 
and not afraid of a woman when he met one. Dicky Chives 
knew in his heart that he was ; he would have stood up 
without flinching to the biggest rough if he had insulted 
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him, but to converse with a ladj always threw Dicky Into 
a state of nervous bewilderment. He had seen Hallaton 
paying great attention to a handsome girl during the 
cricket match, but he had no idea of who Sarah was, oi 
whai; was her station. To see Fred doing cavalier was no 
new sight; and though he laughingly predicted that his 
weakness that way would prove his ruin, Mr. Chives really 
thought his chum perfectly well able to take care of him- 
self, and would have manifested much incredulity if any- 
body had suggested that Hallaton was in a fair way to get 
himself into a terrible scrape. However, it was little likely 
that Fred's visits to the Dragon would cease at present, nor 
was it likely that they would be long before they came to 
the knowledge of Dicky Chives. 

But there was another person who suspected the con- 
tinuation of the flirtation that he had seen commenced on 
Exmouth Cricket Ground, and that was Mr. Tootell. Any- 
thing of that kind was a perfect godsend to the old gossip, 
who since his retirement from business had taken the 
supervision of all the love-making in Exmouth under his 
own care, and had in consequence run more than one 
narrow escape of being kicked for his pains. People are 
sometimes misunderstood ; but Mr. Tootell's unappeasable 
curiosity was quite understanded by the people of Ex- 
mouth. He was dying to know if anything more had come 
of that promising beginning, and when he had seen Halla- 
ton coming from the direction of the Dragon, he had done 
his best to learn from him whether he had been thera If 
this was so, it would make the inn highly interesting. He 
could see how old Joe Mercer was getting on, and superin- 
tend Sarah's little affair at the same time. He rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction ; but here the ' something bitter ' 
arose, as he reflected that they were desperately impetuous 
young people to meddle with. Mr. Hallaton's manner, he 
could but acknowledge, upon the one occasion on which he 
had spoken to him, had been far from friendly, while Miss 
Mercer, he knew of old, was dangerous to interfere with. 

Still the master-passion triumphed ; and heedless of the 
unpleasant consequences that had more than once attended 
his patting his nose into other people's affairs, Mr. Tootell 
haunted the Dragon more persistently than ever. No 
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wife professed complete ignorance of that gentleman's 
identity. *We serve no one of that name,' had been 
Mercer's reply ; * but it is not to be supposed that I know 
the name of everybody who comes in for a glass of ale.' 
To which Mr. Tootell had replied tartly that they weren't 
so very numerous as to confuse a man's recollection. He 
suspected that the Mercers were not quite telling the truth, 
and in this we know he was well justified ; but what are 
you to do with a man of this description % one might as well 
publish one's private affairs in the paper as make Mr. 
Tootell acquainted with them. In his thirst for informa- 
tion on this point, he had at length mustered up courage to 
inquire of Miss Mercer if she had met Mr. Hallaton lately ; 
but that young lady rose to the occasion, and, with a scorn- 
ful toss of her head, promptly replied : * If you'll ask me 
no questions, 111 tell you no lies,' and, case hardened as he 
was, Mr. Tootell did not dare to pursue the subject further. 
Miss Mercer was one of the few people of whom he stood in 
awe. Brent, too, Mr. Tootell saw but little of ; he occa- 
sionally found that mysterious stranger in the bar when he 
visited the Dragon. But any attempt to inveigle Brent 
into conversation was hopeless. He was apparently a 
walking monosyllable, and the advent of Mr. Tootell seemed 
to be to him a signal for leaving the room ; but gradually 
there stole upon the former a sort of shadowy idea that he 
had seen Brent before at some far-away time. Long ago, 
if it was so, and when or where it was, he had no concep- 
tion. Although a great slice of his life had been passed in 
Exmouth, yet he had begun the world in London, and it 
was the profits he had made in the * public ' line there that 
had enabled him to take the house in Exmouth where he 
finally acquired his competency. 

This idea once got into his head, Mr. Tootell cudgelled 
his brain ceaselessly as to who Brent was in the past, and 
as to where he had met him. He endeavoured to throw 
himself in his way on every occasion ; but the opportunities 
vouchsafed him were few, and even when he did succeed in 
pouncing on his victim. Brent speedily made his escape. 
Save the one occasion upon which he had seen him in Ex- 
mouth, he had never encountered Brent except either in, 
or in the immediate vicinity of. the Dragon. It was all 
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' No/ said Brent, ' it wouldn't suit my book to be in a 
witness-box at all. One never can tell what licence the 
beaks would allow a sharp lawyer.' 

* He'd not mind either,' said Joe, with a twinkle in his 
eye — * that Tootell wouldn't mind a black eye or so to find 
out what has brought you down here.' 

' Ko ; as you say, it would draw attention to the house, 
more or less, and that's just what we don't want. I must 
devise some other scheme.' 



CHAPTER VI 

AN EMBARRASSING SALUTE 

An invitation to spend a couple of days with the Lydneys 
reached Fred Hallaton in due course, and as that gentleman 
had nothing particular to do he resolved to accept it. He 
thought he could indulge his infatuation for Sarah Mercer 
quite as easily from the banker's house as from the barracks. 
His mornings would probably be at his own disposal, and it 
would be only paying his devotions before noon instead of 
after. The banker had a capital house, standing in very 
pretty grounds in the outskirts of the town, and here 
Hallaton and his portmanteau were deposited just in time 
to dress for dinner. When — after making his toilet — he 
descended to the drawing-room, he found several people 
already assembled there. Mr. Lydney kept a capital cook, 
and prided himself on his little dinners, and not without 
reason. He was one of those genial hosts who at once set 
their guests at ease, and, without being particularly brilliant, 
have the knack of setting the ball of conversation going. 
Though celebrated for his wine, the banker was not remark- 
able for either witty epigram or sparkling anecdote, but he 
possessed the invaluable gift of tact. You must have been 
very dull or hopelessly shy to find yourself left out of the 
conversation at Mr. Lydney's table. 

Fred found himself placed on his hostess's right. The 
banker's wife had been dead for some years, and Mary 
Lydney had long taken the head of her father's table. As 
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banker's claret. * You, like myself, Lydney, can recollect 
it as an inn for many years, though its prosperous times 
were before our day.* 

* Yes ; though I can recollect it in my boyhood as a house 
that did a respectable business, and IVe heard my father 
tell all sorts of queer tales that were current about it when 
he was a young man. I know he said that more than once, 
when out picnicking there, he had danced in the old ball- 
room.' 

' Well, I never thought to see it become an inn again,' 
said the first speaker ; * and what possessed any man to try 
such a hopeless experiment I can't conceive.* 

* I don't know that it is so very hopeless,' rejoined Mr. 
Lydney. 

* I can't fancy it otherwise,' rejoined the other. * There's 
not much money to be gathered from a few chance passers- 

' Ah, well,' replied the banker ; * old Mercer is making 
money somehow or other, though I don't pretend to know 
how.' 

The next morning after breakfast Fred Hallaton had 
arranged in his own mind to pay a visit to the object of his 
affections ; but we are rarely our own masters in other 
people's houses, and upon this occaision Fred's scheme was 
quietly knocked on the head by Mary Lydney. 

* Now, Mr. Hallaton,' she said, as they rose from the 
breakfast table, *if you will get your letters written— that is, 
if you have any to write— or your cigar smoked if you have 
not, I shall be ready to go out with you about eleven, and 
we will take a turn on the sea-wall, and see if we can beat 
up some recruits for lawn-tennis this afternoon.' 

There was no help for it ; there was no possibility of 
backing out of the challenge of his hostess. He could only 
reply that he had no correspondence to trouble him, and 
was quite at her disposal whenever she chose, and shortly 
afterwards he found himself promenading the sea-wall. 
Miss Lydney, it need be scarcely said, knew pretty well 
everybody worth knowing in Exmouth. She stopped to 
chat to several of her friends, and Fred found himself 
making the acquaintance of half the young ladies in the 
town. Having enlisted her recruits for the afternoon, Miss 
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quired Joe, idly. ' He wasn't out yesterday, so I suppose 
it's likely he'll be here to-day % ' 

' I tMnk not/ replied Sarah, ' for I passed Mr. Hallaton 
on the Esplanade this morning, and my gentleman seemed 
half-ashamed to acknowledge me ; but I wasn't going to 
have that, you know.' 

' What do you mean ? * inquired her father. 

•Why, he was walking with that Miss Lydney, who 
gives herself such airs — ^whether because she thinks herself 
good-looking, or because her father is so rich, I don't know. 
He looked as if he were going to pass me without raising 
his hat, but I made him such a marked bow he was forced 
to return it. You should have seen Miss Lydney's face, 
conceited thing ! She can't get a husband herself, and can't 
bear any young man she knows to look at another girl.' 

'Do you mean to say,' said Joe, in rather awestruck 
tones, * that you bowed to him while he was walking with 
Miss Lydney I ' 

* Of course I did,' replied Sarah. * You don't suppose I 
will allow a man to know me in one place and not in 
another % ' 

* Quite right,' interposed Brent. *You are a girl ot 
some spirit, you are. So young Hallaton is intimate with 
the Lydneys, is he f ' 

* He knows them,' replied Sarah ; * though I should 
think that is a thing that doesn't much concern you.' 

* Rather a quick-tongued young lady,' remarked Brent, 
as Sarah swept her way into the house. 

* Takes after her mother a bit,' said Joe. * You'd best 
speak 'em fair if you want things to go comfortable.' 

* Things can't be better than they are,' said Brent. ' As 
I said before, all that I wish is that we could hit upon 
some means of getting shot of Tootell, and I own I don't 
see my way to that.' 

* No,' rejoined Joe, sententiously. * If you keep an inn 
you can't shut your doors,' and with that the two men 
turned back into the house. 

William Brent was a man who for more than thirty 
years had been chasing fortune through illicit by-ways, 
seeking phantasmal riches by various illegal short cuts. If 
the law had never laid him by the heels it was owing to his 
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little awe and veneration by his companions, over whom he 
ruled with great firmness and authority ; but there was 
amongst them one to whom it was notorious that William 
Brent yielded a deference he accorded to no one else, and, 
moreover, that it was certainly not from love that he was so 
subservient to the ideas of this ancient comrade. Brent 
was a self-reliant, well-educated man, subtle in his plans, 
and dictatorial to those concerned with him in their ac- 
complishment ; but when old Creasey chose to assert him- 
self — ^and the violent-tempered old man was much given 
to doing so — ^Brent usually yielded. There were various 
rumours concerning his influence over him, mostly to the 
effect that he possessed knowledge of Brent's early life that 
the latter much dreaded to have published ; but these were 
all vague and confused. Certain, however, it was that he 
yielded to the domineering old man in a way that he did to 
uo one else. 

This worthy was at the present moment in prison, 
where no small period of his life at recurring intervals had 
been passed. 



CHAPTER VII 
Sarah's love-letteb 

• Well, Mary, what do you think of him ? ' inquired the 
banker, as he and his daughter sat tete-d-tite at dinner the 
evening after Fred Hallaton had left them. 

* He is a nice, gentlemanly young man,' replied the girl. 
*I rather like him ; but don't you think it rather odd, papa, 
that he should know Miss Mercer ? ' 

'No, I can't say I do,' replied Mr. Lydney. *Miss 
Mercer is a very good-looking young woman, and I should 
think by no means difficult to know. I dare say she has 
a pretty numerous acquaintance amongst the young men 
here.' 

Mary Lydney said no more ; she and Hallaton had got 
on very well together, but she couldn't quite get over that 
bow upon the Esplanade, although the subject had never 
been alluded to between them since. 
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When two or three clays had passed without Fred 
Hallaton making his appearance at tho Drapjon, Sarah 
Mercer began to get sonu'what uneasy. Although she did 
not care for him, she did not wish that tliis man should 
escape her toils. It might, or it might not, suit her to 
marry him, for Miss Mercer went so far as to picture that 
circumstance as sure to heather option in due course; but 
it gratified her vanity to think that she had one of the 
officers from Exeter dangling in her train ; and when three 
days elapsed, and she still neither saw nor heard of Halla- 
ton, Sarah began to have misgivings. In her experience, 
and it was by no means circumscribed, she had found that 
constant interviews were necessary to maintain her thrall. 
When her admirers, from either accident or design, ceased 
to see her frequently, they were speedily disenchanted. 
The fact obtruded itself that, free from the glamour of her 
splendid and rather sensuous beauty. Miss Mercer was a 
somewhat vulgar, half -educated young woman, and her first 
idea had been to treat Fred with considerable hauteur when 
he should appear. He was to be thcToughly well rated for 
his neglect, and then forgiven. But, unfortunately for the 
carrying out of this programme, Fred's presence was neces- 
sary, and he still shunned the Dragon. Sarah was natu- 
rally a passionate woman, but she could control her temper 
when she saw good cause for doing so. Fred Hallaton's 
chains were not quite so tightly riveted as she had deemed 
them. She changed her tactics, and despatched a short 
note to the delinquent. 

* Why are you angry with poor me ? ' it ran. * You 
might at least come and tell me what IVe done wrong.— 
Ever yours, Sarah.' 

Could Fred Hallaton but have seen the sullen, angry 
face that bent over the paper as those few words were 
penned, it might have saved him much future misery. 
Fred, indeed, on his side, was not a little wrath with the 
fair Sarah himself. He knew, as well as Miss Lydney, 
that the salute on the Esplanade had been given with 
malice prepense^ and it angered him that Sarah had deli- 
berately placed him in such an awkward situation. But 
Fred was too deeply smitten to nurse his indignation for 
long. He was already once more meditating a call at tho 
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Dragon when Sarah's note was put into his handa^ and, it 
need scarcely be said, that effectually clinched his resolve. 

He was received with much cordiality. Sarah's face 
flushed with downright pleasure at the success of her 
stratagem. She honestly was excessively glad to see him 
again. She had missed his adulation. It was a necessity 
to this girl that some man should be always pouring 
honeyed words into her ear. Even her father was pleased 
to see the young fellow again. As we know, Joe Mercer 
had somewhat ambitious aspirations for his daughter, and 
muttered to himself, * He would do, if he'd take a fancy 
to her, as Sam 'ud say. Gentlemen don't come shinning 
round every day.' 

'Now, Mr. Hallaton,' exclaimed Sarah, *I will take 
you to see old Bob Mutter if you like, and you can hear 
from his own lips all that he has got to tell about the old 
inn.' 

* I think I'd rather hear it from you than from him.' 
rejoined Fred, with an ardent glance at his enslaver. * Let 
us have one more look at the old ball-room before you 
begin.' 

Sarah laughed, and rejoined, * Well, with you to pro- 
tect me, I don't mind; but I honestly don't care about going 
there by myself. It gives me the creeps — but come along,' 
and she led the way. 

On arriving at the door, she turned the handle, and then 
said, * I can't open it.' 

* It's a little stiff from disuse,' suggested Fred, * let me 
try.' 

She stood back while he essayed to open the door. He 
turned the handle sharply, and gave it a good jerk, and then 
remarked, * No wonder we can't get in. It is locked.' 

* I wonder what that's for,' exclaimed Sarah. * Wait a 
minute, I'll go and ask father for the key.' 

They accordingly wended their way back again, and 
found Joe Mercer and Brent talking together in the bar 
parlour. 

* We want to have a look at the old ball-room, father, 
and somebody has locked it up. Have you the key % ' 

Joe Mercer and Brent exchanged a rapid glance. 

* Yes. but it is upstairs/ '•esponded the former, after a 
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* Quite right, Joe, quite right,' said Mr. Tootell, as Sarah 
and her admirer quitted the parlour ; * not the thing to 
let foolish young people like that go exploring by themselves. 
But now theyVe gone you and I'll just go and have a look 
at that floor by ourselves. Might be something to be made 
of that room, Joe, who knows ? \sq might get up a free- 
and-easy there. I'm rather a card, you know, in that way, 
and I'm sure I'd be always ready to oblige.' 

Brent cast a meaning look at Joe Mercer, and then left 
the room. 

* Odd thing,' remarked Mr. Tootell ; * that man always 
reminds me of some one I used to know long ago.' 

* Who might that be ? ' asked the other, uneasily. 

* That's just what I can't call to mind ; but it's some one I 
knew before I came here, I fancy. It puts a man out not 
being able to think of a thing like this/ said Mr. Tootell, 
meditatively. * Now, Joe, what about that ball -room ? ' 

* We'd best have this thing male clear at once,' said 
Mercer, angrily. * I keep a house of CDtertainment in 
which there are certain rooms set apart for the public ; the 
remainder of the house I intend to keep for myself. If the 
public rooms ain't enough for you, you'd best go somewhere 
else for your liquor.' 

* No, no, Joe,' replied Tootell. * I'm not a-goin' to desert 
an old friend like that ; but it's impossible for me to advise 
you without looking over the premises, you know.' 

* Advise me,' cried Joe, *what about? Who the dickens 
asked your advice ? ' 

* Now don't' get hasty,' replied Mr. Tootell ; * of course 
I thought you were asking my opinion about doing the 
house up a bit.' 

* Then you had best understand,' retorted the landlord 
of the Dragon, * that I don't want your opinion about that 
or anything else,' with which sweeping disclaimer of any 
assistance Mercer left his guest to finish his ale by him- 
self. 

The idea of a sort of Bluebeard's cupboard in the Dragon 
roused Mr. Tootell's curiosity to a feverish height. He felt 
that he must see the inside of this locked room. What 
reason had Mercer for keeping it shut up ? That its being 
unsafe was a mere excuse was palpable, and while he drank 
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Tootell's quest, but it required only a glance to see that 
they were boanied up on the inside, and that therefore, as 
he reflected ruefully, there was no opportunity for making 
a peephole unless the glass was first broken. Mr. Tootell's 
further researches were suddenly stopped short by a signi- 
ficant cough, and it was beautiful to see then how absorbed 
he at once became in the cabbage-roses, the view, or any- 
thing else indeed except the old ball-room. 

' What ! ' said Brent, as he advanced with a mocking 
smHe on his lips, ' as you couldn't see the inside you thought 
you would come and look at the out. Well, that's it, and 
now I hope you're satisfied.' 

* Very interesting indeed,' replied Mr. Tootell ; * I can 
quite fancy it being a most excellent room for the purpose. 
Dancing inside, then people stepped out by the window and 
doubtless had refreshments of aU kinds. I tell you what,' 
continued Mr. Tootell, ' if the landlord in those days knew 
his business, he had lots of little tables and chairs all over 
that grass-plot.' 

'And if the landlord of these knew his business, he 
would allow no prying old fools about his premises,' with 
which far from flattering observation Mr. Brent turned 
sharply on his heel and made his way round to the front of 
the house, where the landlord of the Dragon stood, his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, and apparently buried in 
deep thought. 

' It's devilish unlucky, Mercer, that that inquisitive old 
idiot should have overheard your daughter ask for the key 
of the ball-room. By the way, I told you the other day 
somebody had been in there.' 

'Why, what's the matter now V inquired Joe. 

* He's gone pottering round to the garden to have a look 
At the house on that side ; he has made out the ball-room, 
and he'll never rest till he gets a peep at it.' 

* Well,' said Joe, with a chuckle, * if as much as he can 
see through the windows will content him, he is welcome, 
I saw to the boarding-up of those windows myself, and I'm 
blessed if there's a chink to put an eye to. No, no, he'll do 
us no harm that way, and I'll take good care he never has 
the key. But I'll tell you one thing that looks queer j he 
Bays you remind him of some one he met long ago,' 
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first love affair; for a long timo alie had not known \\cm it 
was that her betrothed had suddenly left her. Lut per- 
sistent questioning forced from her father the humiliating 
fact that her^anc^ had broken off his engagement because 
he could come to no satisfactory arrangement in money 
matters with Mr. Lydney. What particular point he had 
taken umbrage at she had never cared to inquire. She felt 
sure that her father would be most liberal in his offer of 
settlements, and she flushed with indignation when she 
thought that this man, who had professed to love her so 
dearly, had loved not herself but her money. As her 
father's only daughter she supposed that some of these days 
she should not only be very well off, but that her father 
would make her a handsome allowance if he approved of 
her choice, and she thought that the man whose require- 
ments in this respect her father had failed to satisfy must 
be indeed greedy of gold. She liked Hallaton, and could 
not help being aware that he paid her marked attention, but 
she was not likely to let her heart go lightly out of her own 
keeping a second time. Then, moreover, she knew of his 
acquaintance with * that very objectionable Miss Mercer,' 
and she often wondered whether he saw anything of that 
young lady now. She had never asked him ; they had tacitly 
agreed that that fair damsel was never to be the subject of 
their discourse. 

Strangely enough, Sarah was equally curious to know 
if Fred saw much of Miss Lydney ; but Hallaton sternly 
repressed all inquiries in that direction, and imperious as 
the girl was, an^^. great as was her power over him, she 
found her lover, too, had a temper of his own, and, strange 
to say, she liked him all the better for it. Sarah Mercer 
had been so accustomed to rule her swains right royally 
that it interested her to have a man at her feet whom she 
could not quite deal with as she pleased. That society 
generally had noticed how attentive the young artillery-man 
was to Mary Lydney it is needless to say, and also that 
society waggled its head and whispered that all was arranged 
between Mr. Hallaton and the banker's daughter. Some 
of those dear elderly ladies to whom a past scandal is a 
ihing preserved, but never buried, whispered ominously 
that the thing had happened twice before, that Mary had 
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happy by a largesse of silver and tobacco, and endured, as 
he laughingly remarked, two or three stupendous lies from 
the lips of that drunken old sailor. But, for the most part, 
he sought his information from Miss Mercer's own pretty 
mouth, to which his own at times got in closer proximity 
than strict etiquette warranted. 

* I can't think,' said Sarah, as she walked lovingly with 
Fred Hallaton in the garden one autumn afternoon, * what 
father's fad is about that old ball-room. He keeps it most 
jealously locked ; as for its being unsafe, that's all moon- 
shine.' 

* It doesn't much matter,' replied Hallaton. ' It is only 
an old man's whim, I fancy. It may be that your father 
has got it into his head that some of the lumber and old 
furniture we saw there is valuable.' 

* I sleep a good way from it,' replied Sarah, * but some- 
times I hear strange noises that sound as if they came from 
the old room. I told mother so the other day, and 
remarked that if the ghosts of the old smugglers had 
come back, they must have come in very substantial 
form!' 

* And what did Mrs. Mercer say ? ' 

* Nearly, snapped my nose off,' replied the girl, laughing. 
' Told me I was old enough to know better, and that she 
would trouble me to hold my tongue, and not go talking 
about such things ; adding, "If you go gabbling about ghosts 
I shall have the girls afraid to move about the house now 
the days are drawing in." Father and Mr. Brent, too, are 
quite touchy about any allusion to that room.' 

* I can't see what Mr. Brent has to do with it/ said 
Hallaton, *any more than I can see what on earth he is 
doing here. By the way, what does he do here 1 ' 

*I'm sure I don't know,' replied Sarah; *he goes out 
very little, and never, to my knowledge, into Exmouth. He 
seems to spend most of his time talking to father.' 

Hallaton here turned the conversation into more per- 
sonal channels. His question had been asked from very 
idleness, for what Mr. Brent's business might be at the 
Dragon was a thing in which he felt no interest. 

Inside the bar-parlour it was evident that something 
unusual had occurred to disturb the usually tranquil con- 
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there's no shaking him off. He'd find me if I was in the 
midst of the Australian bush. He always does, except he's 
locked up.' 

'Well, what does he want, when he has found 
your 

* Money,' said the other ; * but that's not the worst of 
it. He'll want to know what I'm doing, and, worse still, 
to have a hand in it.' 

* Oh, Lord ! ' said Joe ; * and then I suppose that he'll 
blow the gaff?' 

* No ; to do Creasey justice, he's not that sort quite, but 
he is just as bad. Out of his own business he's the stupidest 
chap I know. Give him a centre-bit, a jemmy, a pair of 
goloshes, and a box of safety matches, and I believe he is 
clever ] but for anything that requires headwork and com- 
bination he is a hopeless dunderhead. He has spoilt three 
or four of the best things I ever planned — not that he has 
" rounded " intentionally ; he has let the cat out of the 
bag from sheer stupidity.' 

* But can't you give him money, and beg him to go 
away for the present V 

* You don't know him,' said Brent. * The obstinate old 
man claims to have a great liking for me. Go 1 Not he. 
He'd settle down close to us, break into a house once a 
week just to keep his hand in, and finally " crack " the 
Dragon some night, just to see what " his dear boy," as he 
calls me, is about.' 

* Then what do you propose to do ? ' said Joe. * I told 
you the other day I wished I'd never gone on with it. I 
should have liked to back out of it even then; but now 
that we are making money so fast, I own I should like to 
risk it a little longer.' 

* What we must do is this,' replied Brent ; * as soon ba 
Creasey makes his appearance — and appear he will, as sure 
as fate, though at present he neither knows my address nor 
the name I'm going under — we must stop the concern, and 
]. mast make a clean bolt of it abroad.' 

* Why abroad V inquired Joe Mercer. 

* Simply because tJiat's the only place where I've a 
chance of shaking off Creasey. Foreign towns confuse him, 
and| moreover, the foreign police are lynx-eyed. Creaaey 
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catching met with favour in his eyes. These manifold 
pursuits brought Chivy, as he was often called by his inti- 
mates, in contact with a large and varied circle, and wherever 
he was quartered the number of gentlemen of all degrees 
who called at the barracks to see him was the cause of much 
chaff among his brother-officers. 

His servant was constantly pursuing him with * Gen- 
tleman, please, to see you, sir,' and whether the gentleman 
was interested in rats or politics, whether he was member 
for the borough or the landlord of a sporting tavern, who 
had simply called in to give Dicky * the office ' that there 
would be parlour field sports at his little place, was gene- 
rally an open question. Let him be stationed where he 
would, Mr. Chives and his brace of terriers, which their 
proprietor proudly boasted would face any living thing, 
were sure speedily to be well-known figures in the town. 
Fuss and Fidget were a couple of broken-haired terriers, 
quite as restless as their master, and contributed not a little 
to his notoriety. They apparently believed their sole mis- 
sion on earth was the destruction of vermin, and that they 
were taken out walking for no other purpose. A mistaken 
idea on their part that the killing of cats was laudable had 
more than once got Mr. Chives into hot water. What nad 
brought that ubiquitous gentleman over to Exmouth this 
fine autumn day is of no moment, but seven o'clock saw 
him sitting down to what threatened to be a solitary dinner 
at the Beacon, when suddenly to his great delight a tall, 
florid, stalwart man entered the coffee-room, and after 
greeting him warmly volunteered to join him in his 
meal. 

Doctor Nicholls was a man much of Dicky's own kidney, 
and they had met many times and in many places in pur- 
suit of their favourite pastimes. How Nicholls had acquired 
the sobriquet of * The Doctor,' to which his position as a 
veterinary surgeon by no means entitled him, I don't know, 
but as such he was well known for many a mile round Ex- 
mouth. * The Doctor' was a busy man, but contrived to 
combine business with pleasure by dint of untiring energy. 
He was here, there, and everywhere, and there was little 
that went on either in the town or about it but what came 
to his ears. Not that he was given to gossip — far from it. 
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Mercer, and the man who takes her for better or worse may 
make up liis mind to do with the latter.' 

'What the deuce are you talking about, and who on 
earth are these Mercers ? ' inquired Chives. 

* Why, you saw that handsome girl Hallaton was walk- 
ing about with when you played at Exmouth ? That was 
Sarah Mercer ; her father keeps the old Dragon Inn just 
outside the town.' 

* And you think Fred's after her ? ' said Chives, much 
surprised at this double complication. 

'Don't know what he goes out to that tumble-down 
place for, if he isn't/ replied the doctor ; * but he'd better be 
careful; he's playing with a tigercat when he's fooling with 
Sarah Mercer.' 

Mr. Chives had much respect for the doctor's opinion. 
A man of his knowledge concerning horses and dogs he 
thought must be an equally good judge of womankind, and 
he came rapidly to the conclusion that Fred Hallaton was 
in a fair way to make an egregious ass of himself. This 
young misogynist, however, knew his hot-headed chum too 
well to think that he could do any good by interfering. 

* If Hallaton must marry,' he remarked at length, * I 
suppose Miss Lydney would be a good match for him, 
though why a fellow can't let well alone I can't think.' 

* Yes, I should think so,' observed the doctor, * and if 
you mean would it be better than running away with Sarah 
Mercer — infinitely. Lydney was bom to, and has always 
held, a high position in the place, and, judging by appear- 
ances, is well off.' 

* And no near relations, bar his daughter, to leave his 
money to,' remarked Chives, suddenly developing mercenary 
propensities. 

'About having no near kith and kin, I wouldn't be so 
sure,' rejoined the doctor. 'Lydney undoubtedly had a 
younger brother who disappeared abruptly from Exmouth 
under a cloud. I don't know exactly what it was, for I 
was only a boy at the time. He has never been seen or 
heard of in the place since. But then, again, he has never 
been said to have died. If anything happened to the 
banker, I shouldn't be surprised to see him turn up 
again.' 
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'Ah! and you think he might share in Miss Ljdney's 
inheritance ? ' 

*0h, I'm sure I don't know,' replied the doctor, laughing ; 
' but hang it, that's enough of this. If we are to go in for 
speculation, let's talk over the weights of the Cesarewitch.' 

' It's getting time I was oflf,' said Chives, as he took a 
cigar from his case, and rose from the table. 

* Ah, going back to Exeter, I suppose. I'll walk down 
to the station with you. I want to persuade you to como 
with me to Newmarket next week.* 

* If I can get away,' replied Chives, * I don't mind if I do. 
You are going for the whole week, I suppose 1 ' 

* No, business won't allow of that. We'll run up from 
here on the Monday, have Tuesday and Wednesday at 
Newmarket, and be back here again on the Thursday.' 

* Write it down, old man,' said Chives, * If the chief '11 
let me, I'm on,' and with that he disappeared into the train. 

*A good sort that,' mused the doctor, as he walked 
slowly away. * I'm glad I told him what I did at dinner. 
If ever a young man wanted a word in season, it's Hallaton 
just now. I don't know whether he's a man who'll bear jj 

talking to, but I should think if any one could warn him \ * 

that he is in a fair way to make a fool of himself, it's Chives. [ • \ 

They're great allies, and Chives is a little the elder of the two. ^ 

However, I've done all I can, and it's no particular business ' 1 1 

of mine, after all,' and with this the doctor dismissed the 1 1 

subject from his mind and betook himself to his own abode. p \ (I 

The object of all this solicitude was, however, not one j \ 

whit disturbed about his doings or their resulta He had ! ' 

spent the afternoon, with great satisfaction to himself, at the 1 

Dragon, where he had pursued his flirtation with the fair \ " 

Sarah more hotly than ever. He had dined at m^ss, and ! \ 

was now playing a rubber with apparently no care on his ( • 

mind save the winning of the odd trick, and yet for all that { \ 

he had found two or three disagreeable letters upon his table ; I s 

on his return from Exmouth : one from his bankers calling ' I i 

attention to the fact that his account was considerably over- \\ 

drawn. He had not been racing since Goodwood, but it was 
by no means necessary to attend races in order to bet upon 
them, and the ill-luck Fred had experienced at Goodwood ., 1 j . 

had stuck to hifla ever since. He had struck one of those \\\\ 
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veins of ill-luck familiar to all who gamble ; he could do 
nothing right. Even when it really did look as if fortune was 
within his grasp, his fancy at the eleventh hour succumbed to 
the exigencies of training. On two occasions also did he en- 
counter that bitterest of misfortunes known to the backer 
of horses— his selections won, but were disqualified, the one 
for foul riding, in the other case for the omission of a pen- 
alty. Then there was a jeweller's bill, which also astonished 
him not a little, as bills of that nature are wont to do. 

He was not given to jewellery himself, but Miss Mercer 
had developed a very pretty taste that way, and Fred was 
one of those careless young men who scarcely note the cost 
of a bangle, or such like knick-knacks. * Well,' he had said 
to himself as he dressed for mess, * I suppose luck will turn 
some day. However, at present there's nothing for it but 
to have another dig into capital. I must sell some more of 
those railway shares. I can buy in again, at a slight differ- 
cnce no doubt, when I make a cowp,^ 

Alas ! that cowp so seldom comes ; and if it does we 
very rarely buy in again ! 

Fred Hallaton played a pretty good rubber at whist ; 
he had a liking for cards, and had assiduously cultivated all 
games thereat in which skill tells ; but, though a fair per- 
former, he had one fatal weakness — he never adhered stead- 
fastly to the same points. The consequence was, after a 
very successful run at the conventional garrison points, he 
would probably experience just the reverse when playing 
at his London club for very much higher stakes. To-night 
he was holding great cards, and had just triumphantly called 
* Three by cards and two by honours \ out, treble, double, 
and the rub,' as Chives entered the room. 

* Halloa, Dick ! ' he exclaimed ; * what wickedness have 
you been up to all day % ' 

* I've been over to Exmouth,' replied Chives. ' Never 
you mind what about. Perhaps I was buying a horse ; 
perhaps I was trying a dog ; and then again, perhaps I wasn't.' 

* And perhaps you don't want to tell, and perhaps we 
don't want to know,' retorted Hallaton, laughing. ' Still, if 
I was so downright ashamed of myself, I'd fudge up some 
excuse to cover my misdeeds.' 

* Ah,' replied Chives, * my wickedness hasn't been very 
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* I say, that's a lot of money to knock down ; don't you 
think a pony will do ? ' 

' Not a bit of use/ replied the other ; * if I don't land a 
good stake I must sell out shares of some kind or 
another. A hundred won't make any difference while I'm 
about it.' 

* All right, old man, I'll do it ; though I won't promise 
to follow your tip — nor, I am afraid, will you take warning 
by mine. Now, Fred, I heard all about your visits to the 
old Dragon Inn to-day. Don't be angry with me, and 
don't ask who my informant is, but this is what I was told. 
You'd better play with a tiger-cat than make love to Miss 
Mercer.' 

* NichoUs — for I suppose he was your informant — was 

d d impertinent to comment on my actions. It was 

like his confounded impudence to pry into my private 
affairs,' said Hallaton, hotly. 

* That'll do ; no need to flare up,' rejoined Chives, * I've 
said my say, and you'll hear never another word from me 
about Miss Mercer. Now, let's talk racing,' 



CHAPTER X 

THE SWEETS OF THE SUGAB CANE 

Mr. Chives, having obtained his leave, started, as agreed, 
on the Monday with the doctor, and duly arrived at New- 
market, if too late for the day's racing, still in excellent 
time for dinner. Chives was very fond of a bit of racing 
when it came in his way, entering with the keenest zest 
into the sport of the thing ; but his speculations were on a 
modest scale, and not wont to occasion him much anxiety 
when they proved unsuccessful. He usually put as many 
five-pound notes as he could conveniently lay his hands on 
into his breast-pocket, and, in his own vernacular, when he 
had * punted ' them all away he stopped. It was not his 
first visit to the metropolis of the Turf, but for all that he 
was not learned in Newmarket. As for the doctor, he 
was an old habitue. He had been a racegoer for upwards 
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lodgings. They were lounging along, when suddenly from 
a narrow by-street on their left came a half-stifled cry of 
* Help I ' Both men turned sharply round, and the doctor 
suddenly exclaimed, * Come on, Chives ! By God 1 there's a 
pack of roughs have got a man down, and are robbing him.' 

In the centre of the narrow street one man was kneeling 
on another, while his three companions were endeavouring 
to rifle the pockets of their victim, who, though unable any 
longer to cry for assistance, from the fierce grip on his 
throat, still struggled manfully with his assailAnts. The 
doctor dashed in boldly at the robbers, but these latter 
were by no means disposed to let their prey escape them. 
Pausing in their work of plunder three of them fiercely 
confronted the new comers, and with awful maledictions 
bade them go about their business. 

The doctor might not possess much science, but he was 
a powerful man for his years, and grit to the backbone. 
He was not to be cowed by curses, and went boldly in at 
the foremost of his antagonists. But in Dicky Chives he 
had a most valuable ally. Though low in stature, Dicky 
was broad in shoulder, rather bull-necked, and in chest like 
a Highland bull. He not only possessed great strength, 
but was an exceptionally good man with his hands; and his 
quiet * All right, doctor, wire in ; I can lick a couple of such 
trash as this in no time,' struck no little awe to the hearts 
of the two ruffians who were confronting him. The ob- 
servation, too, was followed up by some half-dozen blows 
straight from the shoulder, which, as the doctor laughingly 
remarked after the fray was over, resembled the kicks 
of a horse more than the application of man's natural 
weapons. 

lake all ruffians of this sort the robbers were arrant curs 
at bottom, with little stomach for hard fighting. The battle 
was of short duration, two or three minutes, and the gang 
took to their heels, and as the attacked man struggled 
breathless to his feet the doctor exclaimed, * Sam Mercer, 
by all that's fortunate ! We would have been glad to do 
any one such a turn, of course ; but I'm real glad, Sam, we 
were in time to pull you out of the fire.' 

* Beckon you're right, doctor/ gasped Mercer ; * the 
tarnation skunks had pretty near f^ed me. Ugh! ugh!' 
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rowdies on your way home from the Eooms, and robbed, and 
half murdered.' 

* Not quite so bad as that/ rejoined Mercer, * but that 
was about the programme, if a friend of mine had not stepped 
in and spoilt it. But you had no end of a game on at the 
Rooms after I left, hadn't you, over Sugar Cane % What's 
it all mean % ' 

* Well,' replied the other, * it beats me. I did think I 
knew something about that one, and when Crutch Boach 
first put her up I thought it was only to make a market, 
and laid him forty hundreds, but I soon found it was a 
genuine commission. He often does them for that stable, 
you know. Bless your soul, before half an hour was over, 
people were tumbling over one another to get on the good 
thing. The mare looked like becoming a red-hot favourite, 
when, just as the rush was at its height, Captain Figg quietly 
exclaimed, *' Here's ten thousand to a thousand Sugar Cane 
or any part of it." We all stared, for you know what Figg 
is; when he begins to lay 'em. in that way they're as good 
as dead; but perhaps the most puzzled man of the whole lot 
was Crutch Boach. He evidently couldn't understand it. 
However, he shot the captain for ten monkeys, and then 
the duel began in earnest, but the captain never flinched ; 
he tired out Roach and all Sugar Cane's other supporters, 
and finally drove her back to 25 to one — no takers.' 

'It's a queer start,' said Sam, *and a question of who 
knows most. Neither of 'em make many mistakes, nor are 
likely to have bet as they did without direct information. 
However, here go the numbers,' and Sam commenced tick- 
ing them off on his race-card. * Sugar Cane goes, at all 
events, and there's pretty certain to be a move either for or 
against her now,' and so saying Sam Mercer plunged into 
the throng in the exercise of his calling. 

He had been for some minutes vociferating the odds, 
booking bets, and holding mysterious confabulation with 
his brethren, when he was suddenly touched upon the 
shoulder, and on turning round found himself confronted 
by Dicky Chives. 

' What can I do for you, sir ? ' inquired Sam. 

* What price Sugar Cane ? ' inquired Dicky. 
'They are taking twenty to one,' replied Mercer. 
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* Why, you haven't backed that one, surely ? ' exclaimed 
NichoU. 

'Not for myself, but I have for Hallaton.' 

* Much ? ' inquired the Doctor, laconically. 

* A hundred,' replied Chives, with equal brevity. 

* Money thrown away,' replied his companion; '111 
tell you all about it afterwards. It's as rascally a business 
as that precious confederacy ever indulged in.' 

With the details of the race we have nothing to do. 
The running of the only horse which bears upon this 
history — Sugar Cane— may be briefly described. After 
lying in front for about three-quarters of a mile, she 
dbropped unaccountably in the rear, and some distance from 
home her jockey ceased to persevere with her, and she 
finished quite at the tail of the ruck. 

* Sorry for Fred,' muttered Mr. Chives, as he closed his 
glasses. ' I'm afraid from what he said that he is rather in 
a hole about money matters, and this afternoon's work isn't 
calculated to improve things,' and then it struck Dicky 
Chives as rather singular that Hallaton's hundred had gone 
into the pocket of Sarah Mercer's brother. Of course, it 
made no difference whether he took the odds about Sugar 
Cane from Sam Mercer or any other bookmaker, the result 
would have been the same ; but, if the Doctor was at all 
right in his estimate of the young lady, the Mercer family 
seemed destined to be very unfortunate acquaintances for 
Fred Hallaton. 

* Now, Doctor,' he said at length, * tell me what you heard 
about the mare before she started.' 

*That she was likely to run pretty much as she did. 
It seems that Gregory, one of the two confederates, had a 
trial while Carver, the other, was away from home, and that 
the mare failed to accomplish what she was asked. In his 
anxiety to save the money forwhich he had backed her he gave 
Captain Figg a heavy laying commission, without saying a 
word to Crutch Boach, who was backing it for the stable, 
and who, he was dreadfully afraid, would begin by saving 
his own money before he began looking after that of his 
employers. This all leaked out about an hour ago, and I'm 
told that there will be a very pretty row between Messrs. 
Eoach, Gregory, and Carver to wind up with. Well, I hope 
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we shall do better over the Middle Park Plate to-morrow, 
for IVe had a bad race over the Cesarewitch,' 

'Yes, and besides Hallaton's money there's a modest 
tenner which has been reft from the house of Chives, and 
which must if possible be recovered to-morrow/ 



I' 
i I 



CHAPTER XI 
*WAa IT A wigT 

Although Mr. Tootell was thick-skinned, still he had his 

feelings. It took, no doubt, a good deal to get down to 

them, but they were there, although they might not lie 

near the surface ; and the more Mr. Tootell pondered on it, 

the more confirmed he was in his opinion that he had been 

treated with scant courtesy on his last visit to the Dragon, 

He determined to abstain from visiting that hostelry, and 

in his self-conceit thought that this would be a severe de- 1 . 

privation for Joe Mercer. . I 

* I'm sorry for Joe,' he muttered to himself ; * he'll miss / ! • 

my daily budget of news sadly ; but when it comes to calling i ' 

people " inquisitive idiots," it's coming it rather too strong. ! J { 

It's time such language was at once pronounced unparlia- 
mentary, and that is where Joe failed. He allowed such ' ' 
language to pass, without taking any notice of it. No ; I'm | 
sorry, but I must give Joe up. One can't frequent a house j 
which contains a Blue Beard chamber, and where you're \ ' 
called an inquisitive idiot for wanting to know what's in it.' . ' 

But if Mr. Tootell deemed that he was punishing the * ' 

landlord of the Dragon, he was inflicting agonies on himself. . | \ 

What there might be, or what went on, in that mysterious J j 

ball-room haunted his mind day and night ; he pictured to ; ! I 

himself the most preposterous scenes by turns. Sometimes .: \ \ 

the skeleton in the cupboard was a veritable one, then his 

imagination depicted that the room was full of treasures, ^ j 

that old Joe had in some mysterious way discovered that , . { ' ; 

there was a walled-up cellar, which contained all kinds of ' ;| |i 

laces, velvets, wine, <&c., a buried legacy from the smugglers J !^ 
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who had haunted the house in days of yore. Yes, that 
would account for Joe Mercer's taking the Dragon. He 
had somehow discovered the secret that all these valuable 
goods were contained within its walls, and was now busy 
moving them surreptitiously away, so that his landlord 
might not lay claim to what was clearly more his property 
than any one else's. In short, there was no end to the 
romances which Mr. Tootell built up for himself about the 
Dragon and the locked-up ball-room. Three days had 
elapsed, and then the old talemonger could stand it no 
longer ; he felt that he really must go out and see how 
things were going with the Mercers. If he could not solve 
the mystery of the Dragon, he could, at all events, keep an 
eye upon that little flirtation of young Hallaton's. He was 
taking two or three turns on the esplanade preparatory to 
starting for the country, when his attention was attracted 
by a grey-haired old gentleman, who was slowly sauntering 
up and down the sea-wall. That he had never seen the old 
gentleman before was quite enough for Tootell. Who was 
hel and what was he doing in Exmouth ? were two ques- 
tions that a strange face invariably aroused in his mind. 

The grey-haired gentleman had apparently plenty of 
time on his hands. He sauntered along in most indolent 
fashion, and constantly paused to admire the view and 
inhale great gulps of the strong sea-breeze. Presently he 
seated himself on one of the benches, and to one of Mr. 
Tootell's inquiring mind this was an opportunity not to be 
resisted. Taking a seat beside the stranger, he ventured 
the remark that it was a lovely morning. 

•Yes,' was the reply ; • it's years since I saw it last, but 
Exmouth is still what I have always remembered it, a 
sweetly pretty place.' 

* Ah ! knew it of old, did you, now V said Mr. Tootell. 
*Now what might be your idea, sir, of years V 

* Thirty odd ; time enough to have made great changes 
in the place, as no doubt it has in the people.' 

* Ah ! that was before I came here. I suppose you had 
a large acquaintance when you were here before % ' 

* Not very,' replied the stranger ; * I was only here a 
short time. Are Lydney <& Sons, the bankers, still to the 
forer 
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'There have been no sons in the house,' replied Mr. 
Tootell, 'since IVe been in Exmouth. It's Ljdney h 
Daughter, although they don't write it on their cheque- 
books. Did you happen to know them Mr. f Johnson 

I think you said your name was 1 ' 

The stranger smiled as he bent his head. ' I was ac- 
quainted with one of them. By the way, there was a 
famous inn in these parts in those days. I don't suppose 
it exists now — ^probably been pulled down to make way for 
a fashionable hotel.' 

'Not a bit of it,' rejoined Tootell. 'The Beacon— of 
course, you mean the Beacon — ^is as flourishing as ever. 
Bless you, I ought to know, I was in the " public " line 
myself once ; kept the White Stag here for years.' 

'No,' said the stranger quietly, as soon as it was possible 
to interrupt the other's loquacity ; * the inn I mean stood 
about a mile outside Exmouth. It was a celebrated house ; 
I can't recollect the name.' 

* Not the Dragon,' exclaimed Mr. Tootell, his eyes very 
nearly starting out of his head with excitement. ' It wasn't 
the Dragon, Mr. Johnson, was it V 

* That's it,' replied the stranger ; 'the Dragon.' 
'Why, that has been taken by an old friend of my own, 

old Joe Mercer ; but he isn't doing much good with it ; 
he won't be guided by me, or else he would start a little 
gathering there every week — call it the "Sons of Har- 
mony," or some such name. It would be attractive, 
and draw custom. People like a little music with 
their liquids — leastways that's my experience. Got the 
very room for it, and all. You recollect the old ball-room 
there?' 

' Can't say I do,' replied the stranger. * I only stayed 
there for two or three nights, and recollect very little about 
the place.' 

* Ah ! then I've no doubt you would like to see it. I'm 
going out there now. If you like to walk out with me, 111 
ask old Joe to show it us.' 

'You're very good,' replied the stranger, rising, 'and 
some other time I shall be very proud. Just now I must 
go back to my lodgings. Good morning, sir.' 

' Good morning,' replied Tootell. ' Don't forget to give 
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xny old friend Joe a turn. It's a nice walk, and you get a 
good glass of ale at the end of it. A good fellow is old Joe, 
but obstinate, damned obstinate 1 ' 

'Now,' said Mr. Tootell to himself, as the stranger 
walked away, * I do wonder who he is. Very suspicious, 
the way he behaved about his name. Never said honestly 
his name was Johnson. And what on earth could he have 
wanted at the Dragon Inn all those years ago ? * — a misty 
speculation that could only have occurred to a man of 
Tootell's insatiable curiosity. However, he regarded this 
as a still further reason for delaying his visit to the Mercers 
no longer ; he was disappointed that he had failed to per- 
suade the stranger to accompany him. In his cunning, Mr. 
Tootell had thought of making a cat's-paw of his new ac- 
quaintance, and instigating him to ask for a sight of the 
mysterious chamber. That being out of the question, he 
must now trust solely to his own efforts.. 

On arrival at the Dragon, somewhat to his dismay, Mr. 
Tootell found himself received by Mrs. Mercer. She and 
Brent were engaged in an animated conversation, and there 
was evidently considerable difference between them. At 
the sight of Tootell their tongues at once stopped, and Mrs. 
Mercer greeted him with a somewhat uncourteous *Good 
morning.' v As for Brent^ he took no notice of the visitor, 
but smoked on in solemn silence. To a man like Tootell 
this was irritating past endurance. He was a man to whom 
' talk ' was a necessity, and conversation, from his point of 
view, usually took the form of asking questions. Mrs. 
Mercer speedily left the parlour, while the exasperating 
brevity of Brent's replies to the interrogatories Mr, TooteU 
put to him were, in that gentleman's opinion, simply sicken- 
ing. As he said afterwards, the fellow wovldnH know any- 
thing. Again the thought flashed across Tootell that the 
main's idJCQ was not altogether strange to him, and then all 
at once a new idea struck him. It was capitally done, and 
was calculated almost to defy scrutiny, but was this man 
Brent wearing his own hair ? Was it a wig, or was it not ? 
Mr. Tootell, bear it in mind, from his histrionic tastes had 
considerable knowledge of making-up for the stage, and 
after staring intently at Brent for some minutes arrived at 
the conclusion that it was a wig. In spite of the contempt 
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he usually manifested for him, Tootell's prolonged scrutiny 
seemed to make Brent uncomfortable. 

Bising from his chair, he exclaimed with forced jocu- 
larity, * If you want to stare at me, old gentleman, I expect 
you to pay for it.' With that he strolled out of the par- 
lour, leaving Tootell more impressed than ever with the 
idea that he (Brent) was wearing a wig, and much per- 
plexed as to by what stratagem the said wig was to be 
got off its wearer's head. Clear up these two points he felt 
he must ; a peep into Bluebeard's chamber he must have, 
and to see what manner of man was disguised under that 
wig was likewise necessary to his happiness ; but how 
to compass either of these things he was completely non- 
plussed. 

At this juncture Joe Mercer entered the parlour, and he 
welcomed Tootell in more kindly fashion than the others 
had done. 

* Well, Joe,' said Mr. Tootell, * I've come over to have a 
little chat with you. I've been thinking over that little 
scheme ol ours — ^a little harmony once a week, you know. 
Suppose we go and have a look at the room ? ' 

' Now, once for all, understand that room's locked, and 
it ain't a-goin' to be unlocked. I can manage my own busi- 
ness without any assistance from you.' 

*Well, well, I'm sure I don't want to interfere, but 
they do say ^ 

* Who's they % ' interrupted Joe, sharply. 

'Oh, I don't know exactly. People will talk, you 
know. However, never mind, Joe, I've got a new customer 
for you. I met a nice old gentleman on the Esplanade this 
morning who knew Exmouth years ago. He asked par- 
ticularly after the old Dragon Inn. I told him all about 
it, and said he'd get as good a glass of stingo here as any- 
where about Exmouth.' 

* Did he ask for me by name ? ' 

' No, Joe, he did not, and that's the truth. His own 
name was Johnson — that is, he didn't say it wasn't. He is 
probably come to stay some time in these parts. I daresay 
he would be more c(»nfortable with you than where he is. 
I'll see about it for you.' 

'Don't you trouble yourself,' rejoined Mercer. *We. 
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don't care about any more boarders. The missis don't care 
about having so much cooking going on.' 

* That Brent seems to stick to you. By the way, you 
haven't found out what he's doing down here ? ' remarked 
Mr. Tootell, confidentially. 

* Never mind about Brent,' replied Mercer. 'What 
about this stranger who inquired for the Dragon ? What 
aged man was he % ' 

* About your own age. It's singular he should recol- 
lect anything about the Dragon. Why, you can't remember 
it in its famous days, can you, Joe ? ' 

* No ; I've heard of 'em. But they were over before my 
time. Nobody, I reckon, remembers them, except old Bob 
Mutter.' 

* It is odd, now you mention it, that a stranger to Ex- 
mouth should ever have known of the old Dragon Inn/ 
remarked Tootell. ' I must ask him how it came about the 
next time I see him,' and, seeing no further chance of clear- 
ing up either of the' two mysteries which disturbed him, 
the old gossip rose to depart, resolved to make diligent pur- 
suit of this fresh hare that had crossed his path. 

On Brent's return to the room Mercer told him Tootell's 
story, remarking that it was certainly rather singular that 
a stranger's main recollection of Exmouth should be the old 
Dragon Inn. 

For a few minutes Brent sat musing. * Yes,' he replied 
at last, * I can't understand that. I can't cipher it out. From 
the description I shouldn't be much surprised if the stranger 
is Creasey. How that man always contrives to find me 
out I can't tell, but he does. I should not have thought that 
he had ever even heard of the Dragon, nor am I even aware 
that he knows anything about this part of the country. 
At times I think he knows my real name, but he has never 
said so positively.' 

* I don't suppose it is Creasey,' replied the other. * That 
Tootell always makes a great fuss about any one until he 
finds out who he is. Blessed if I don't think he is always 
afraid of overlooking an Emperor in disguise.' 

* It's all very well,' said Brent, * to think I am skeary 
about Creasey, but I should like to have a look at this 
stranger, without his seeing me. As I told you the other 
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day, if it is Creasey, it's all up with our business ; he will 
insist upon joining in it and bring us to grief, as he always 
does ; he is too unlucky, not to say too careless, a confederate 
to trust in any game ; add to which he is so terribly well 
known. Why, they have got his photograph in every 
prison and leading police station in England.' 

* Yes,* said Mercer decisively, *if that fellow has found 
you out we must give it up. I've never run such a risk 
before, and I never will again.' 

'And you never made so much money befora' 

* No,' replied Joe \ * and if we can carry on for a twelve- 
month more, and get out scot-free, I'll not say it hasn't been 
worth running.' 

* We must keep a sharp look-out,' rejoined Brent; 'and, 
as a precaution, I must endeavour to have a look at this 
stranger.' 

In pursuance of this resolve Mr. William Brent relaxed 
from his usual habit of avoiding Exmouth, and commenced 
taking an occasional constitutional on the Esplanade. At war 
with the laws of his country as he had been from his youth 
up, he considered that he owed his immunity from chastise- 
ment in great measure to the strict concealment of his iden- 
tity ; whatever the nefarious scheme he might be engaged 
in he invariably adopted a disguise of some sort, and he was 
famous among his confederates for his dexterity in making- 
up. The victims of his frauds would have often been 
dumbfounded if they could have seen the real man in place 
of the cleverly disguised swindler who had outwitted them. 
The good fortune that had so far attended him was perhaps 
making him too daring in his schemes, but his audacity 
never occasioned him to neglect the slightest precaution 
nor to run unnecessary risk. He did not like Mr. Tootell's . 
visits to the Dragon, but he could not see how to prevent 
them. 

For the first time it had struck him that morning that 
Mr. Tootell had suspected his disguise. In such tortuous 
paths as he was accustomed to tread, a quick eye and a good 
memory for faces were essential, and he not only recognised 
Tootell, but had recalled to mind where he had met him. He 
did not want Tootell to recognise him, but reflected that if 
it came to the worst Mr, Tootell could allege nothing against 
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him beyond that he used to frequent the tavern in London 
of which he, Tootell, was then the proprietor, in company 
with men of rather dubious character. 



CHAPTER XII 

*TAKB ME WITH YOU* 

•I SUPPOSE we shall lose you now very soon, Mr. Hallaton,' 
observed Miss Lydney, as she paced by his side up and 
down the Esplanade. ' You officers always go away abouii 
this time.' 

* Yes, I'm off in a week or so, and I'm sorry for it ; but 
one must be attentive to one's relations, you know, and I 
rejoice in an uncle who is a perfect martinet upon that 
point. He was in the service himself, so that he knows per- 
fectly well the time at which long leave commences. I shall 
have to spend a month with Sir Robert in Kent. How- 
ever, there's one thing, the fun here is pretty nearly over ; 
but what a jolly season it has been, has it not ? ' 

*Very,' replied Mary; *but that's rather a selfish re- 
mark on your part. The fun is over, and you're going 
away. Have you no sympathy for us who are left behmd ? ' 

* You can't think I shall forget the many friends I've 
made here — and least of all Miss Lydney/ 

* Oh, I don't know about that ! ' replied the young lady, 
laughing. <I daresay you'll have forgotten all about us 
long before you come back.* 

* You can't think that of me,' rejoined Hallaton. * You 
know I couldn't if I would.' 

* I think you're talking great nonsense,' replied Mary. 
*If rumour may be trusted, you'll perhaps not forget one 
person here, but that is neither me nor any lady of my 
acquaintance.' 

' I don't understand you,' stammered Fred, but his face 
too clearly showed that he did, although he had never 
dreamt that his constant visits to the Dragon had of late 
become quite common gossip in Exmouth. That, as one 
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whom it to some extent oonoemed, the rumour should be 
slow to reach Miss Ljdney's ears was only natural, but it 
had at length, and she had heard it with no little indigna- 
tion. She felt that it was likely to be true, and she was 
very angry that Fred Hallaton should have dared to put 
such an affront upon her. His attentions to her had been 
most decidedly marked, and that he should presume under 
those circumstances to carry on a low intrigue with a girl 
like Sarah Mercer was a positive insult. She felt the 
more indignant on discovering that the liking she had 
always had for him had ripened into something warmer ; if 
she was not in love with him, she was drifting into some- 
thing very like it, and this intelligence opened her eyes to 
the fact. Her first impulse was to take care never to 
see liim again ; but she was a proud, sensitive girl, and on 
consideration thought it would excite less remark if she 
broke off their intimacy by degrees. She was aware that 
he was going away before long, and that would facilitate 
their lapsing into a distant acquaintance. She would pro- 
bably never have opened her lips to him on the subject had 
he refrained from love-making on this their last walk, for, 
although Fred Hallaton did not know it, Mary had deter- 
mined if possible it should be that. 

There was silence between them for two or three 
minutes. Fred Hallaton was not often taken aback, but 
for once he had nothing to say. Miss Lydney was the first 
to speak. 

' I am not,' she remarked, ' given to credit all the idle 
gossip that comes to my ears ; but on this occasion I can 
vouch that you do know this young woman, and it is some- 
what to my astonishment that you find her attractive. Of 
course, your intimacies I have no wish to comment on ; but 
to talk sentiment to me, when you are notoriously paying 
your attentions to another woman — and &ack a woman — is 
simply an insult.' 

* But believe me ' began Hallaton. 

* You^ she interrupted contemptuously ; then suddenly 
recovering herself, 'it's getting cold,' she continued, *and 
I shall go in. I will not trouble you any further, Mr. 
Hallaton ; well part here,' and with a haughty bow Mary 
lydney dismissed him. 
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As Fred Hallaton walked back towards the railway 
station, he reflected ruefully, as many of us have often 
done, that he was in for a bad time. The world was run- 
ning askew with him just now, and when that is the case 
it makes it no better that the broth is of our own brewing. 
Men who gamble cannot be always successful, and the old 
adage, * It's well to be off with the old love before you are 
on with the new,' is doubtless the result of bitter experi- 
ence. 

* Serve me right,' he muttered. * Hang it all. I jusb 
feel as pitiful a cur as ever crawled. By Jove ! she was 
far too good a girl to treat in that fashion. How she did 
flash out ! Who could have dreamt of pretty Mary Lydney's 
eyes lightening like that % Who could have told her about 
Sarah r 

Because the Dragon, was little frequented, and that by 
a class inferior to nis own, Fred Hallaton fell into the mis- 
take of supposing that his visits there escaped observation. 
It was not likely. He forgot that Sarah had often accom- 
panied him back to the outskirts of the town, and, though 
he might not have been seen on the Esplanade with her, plenty 
of Exmouth people had seen them walking together. That 
Sarah Mercer was carrying on with one of the young officers 
from Exeter, and giving herself more airs than ever in con- 
sequence, was the subject of much talk amongst her old 
friends and acquaintances. Mr. Tootell also was not the 
man to refrain from commenting freely on what he saw at 
the Dragon, so that one way and the other Fred Hallaton'g 
affair with Sarah Mercer was quite as much discussed 
amongst the middle-class people of Exmouth as his flirta- 
tion with Miss Lydney was amongst those of his own 
station. Mary was not given to gossiping with servants, but 
she had been quite unable to stop her own maid's loquacity 
when that young person first became aware of Mr. HaUaton's 
iniquities. 

Fred began at last to think he had made a precious 
muddle of his affairs generally. Did he want to marry 
Miss Lydney % No, he was not clear about that. She was 
a sweet girl, by whose side it was very pleasant to saunter 
through a summer afternoon ; but marriage was another 
thing, and yet he knew be had given her to suppose he had 
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that end In view. But if he did not want to marry her, 
still less did he wish to quarrel with her, and he knew that 
henceforth he could expect nothing but the coldest saluta- 
tion from Miss Lydney ; nor was it likely that he would ever 
make his peace with her again. Sarah Mercer was superbly 
handsome, but then he certainly did not contemplate making 
her his wife, and he did not quite see how that flirtation 
would end. Once or twice he had resolved to see her no 
more, but his infatuation was too strong, and again and 
again he returned to drink of the Circean draught. Do not 
believe that a man cannot be for a littlp while in love with 
two women at the same time. Hallaton was genuinely in 
love both with Mary Lydney and Joe Mercer's daughter, 
but his love for the first was of a higher order than that 
which he conceived for the latter. Had Sarah Mercer not 
crossed his path it is quite possible he might by this time 
have resolved to win the banker's daughter, if he had not 
already done so ; but Sarah intoxicated him, and, as she 
gave him every encouragement, he had not the strength of 
mind to break her thrall. 

* It's well,' he muttered to himself as the train bore him 
along the line to Exeter, ' that I am going on leave. My 
aflairs seem in a devil of a mess all round. Miss Lydney 
has taken things into her own hands and dismissed me. 
Whatever chance I might have had of winning her I have 
lost by my own folly. As for Sarah, I am half sorry I ever 
saw her ; 111 wish her good-bye and have done with it, and 
when I come back from leave make a stern resolve not to 
cross the threshold of the Dragon. I'm rather foolish even 
to say " Good-bye," I believe, but I can't help it. I must see 
her once more ! Then, I'm rather in a scrape about money 
matters. There's another hundred gone over that brute 
*• Sugar Cane." Dipping into capital is a very good game 
while it lasts, but the worst of it is it don't last long. 
Let's see, this is Wednesday, and Chives has wired for one 
day's extra leave, and so won't be back till Friday. I have 
no doubt they will give me leave to go that day without 
waiting for his appearance. Dick is always true to time. 
Ill go and bid Sarah good-bye to-morrow, and be off by the 
evening mail next day.' 

By the time Hallaton had arranged his programme to 
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his entire satisfaction, the train had reached the station, 
and Fred made the best of his way to the Barracks. 

He had made no mystery of his approaching departure. 
There was no reason he should ; most of his friends — just 
as Miss Lydney did — ^knew that he was going away in a 
few days on two months' leave, but there was one place in 
which Fred had instinctively felt that it would be better 
not to mention it^ and that was at the Dragon. He felt 
that it was likely to be productive of a scene if Sarah should 
discover that he was going to part from her for so long, 
and yet there was something too pitiful in sneaking away 
without avowing it ; and as he took his way into Exmouth 
the next morning he had quite determined that he would 
bid Sarah farewell, and explain to her that it was best they 
should say good-bye to one another for good. But, though 
he was unaware of it^ the news had already reached Miss 
Mercer's ears, and, though ignorant of the precise day, she 
did know that her lover was going to leave Exeter for a 
time, and Miss Mercer was very determined that something 
definite should be settled between them before he went. 
She felt tolerably sure that he would not go away without 
seeing her, but she was beginning to feel extremely uneasy 
about it when Fred made his appearance. 

The girl advanced to meet him, all radiant with smiles, 
and Hallaton thought he had never seen her look handsomer 
than she appeared that morning, as, clad in her close-fitting 
dark serge dress, which showed off the superb figure to per- 
fection, she stood in the porch of the old inn awaiting him. 

* I began to think that you had clean forgotten me,' she 
exclaimed, with the pretence of a pout, as she adjusted the 
gay cherry ribbon at her throat. * I haven't seen you for 
three whole days, and now I hear that you're about to leave 
Exeter.' 

* Only for a time,' he replied, as he drew her towards 
him and kissed her. 

* Ah, you men ! ' she said, as she gently disengaged her- 
self from his embrace. * You call it only for a time, and 
you're away months ; don't you know that days are months 
when one loves, and you have taught me to do that, 
Fred.' 

Hallaton winced ; he felt guiltily conscious that he had 
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been making desperate love to this girl almost from the 
day he first met her ; no doubt she had been willing enough 
to meet him halfway, but it did flash across Fred that she 
was doing a great deal more than that now, and that this 
* good-bye' would be difficult to say, more especially if, 
steadfast to his resolution, he persisted in making it finaL 
It is not so easy to tell a passionate, sensuous, young 
woman, who has just answered your kiss with a frank con- 
fession of her love, that you have come to say farewell, and 
break off all relations with her. One thing was clear to 
him, namely, that the porch was rather too public for so 
tender an interview as this promised to be. 

' Come round to the ganlen,' he said ; 'I want to have 
a long talk with you.' 

They took their way to the large garden, which ran 
round the ball-room at the back of the house, and where 
they had paced up and down many an afternoon during the 
past summer. 

* I have been in a fever,' said Sarah, ' ever since I first 
heard you were going away. I thought you were never 
coming again. Ah, I did you injustice ! I might have 
known you would never, leave me like that.' 

* I'm going away,' he said, * a little sooner than I ex- 
pected ; but how came you to know I was going at all 9 ' 

* That wretched old Tootell told me,' replied the girl, 
with an angry flash of her eyes ; * and the spiteful old 
thing quite giggled when he did so. He hates me as much 
as I hate him. He only told me to make me mad, and he 
did.' 

* What did you say to him, Sarah % ' 

* Oh, never mind what I said to him ; he won't like me 
any the better for it ; but tell me about yourself first. How 
long are you going away for % ' 

* About two months,' he rejoined. 

* Two months, and I am not to see you for two whole 
months — two long months ! Oh, Fred, if you cared half 
as much about me as you pretend to do, you could never 
bear to leave me for all that time.' She was not really in 
love with him, in spite of all the passion she was display- 
ing ; but he did please her fancy, and it flattered her vanity 
to have a gentleman at her feet. She had made up her 
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mind to marry him if she could, and she did not like the 
idea of parting from him for so long. 

* It can't be helped,' he replied, soothingly. * I have 
relations whom I'm bound to go and see occasionally.' 

* But you will write, write constantly, won't you % ' 
'Yes, my darling,' replied Fred, once more caressing 

her. 

It was weak ; he knew it was. If he were determined 
to put an end to this affair, to open a correspondence with 
her was the most imprudent thing he could do. 

A glow of conscious triumph filled her heart, and she 
felt that this man was given into her hands. They walked 
up and down for some time exchanging those many nothings 
that enter into the composition of all love-making. Every 
art that she possessed the practised coquette exerted to 
win him. She was tender and passionate by turns, and 
Hallaton, intoxicated by her charms, felt his resolutions 
melting like wax, and when the time came to say good-bye 
he felt it was impossible to tell her that he looked upon 
their parting as final. 

* When do you go % ' she murmured, as the last words 
were exchanged between them. * I shall see you once 
more, shan't I ? ' 

* No, dear, this is good-bye. I go by the night mail to- 
morrow night.' 

* Take me with you,' she cried, as she threw her arms 
round his neck. * I can't bear it ; I can't live without 
you,' and, his resolutions scattered to the winds in the 
delirium of the moment, Fred Hallaton consented. 



CHAPTER XIII 
•sooner or later she'll marry him' 

Ip Mr. Brent had for reasons of his own commenced to take 
his exercise on the Esplanade at Exmouth, yet he did it in a 
fashion peculiar to himself. He did not pace up and down 
that fashionable promenade after the manner of its habitues, 
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but generally sluuk along on the side of the carriage way 
farthest removed from the sea ; but, for all that^ his restless 
eyes took note of all the passers-by that strolled up and 
down the causeway. The fourth morning he espied Mr. 
Tootell in close conversation with another man, and this he 
had a shrewd suspicion was the object of his search. This 
probably was that old gentleman of whom Tootell had 
spoken, and whom Brent suspected of being his bugbear 
Creasey. Many of us are afflicted with our Old Man of the 
Sea, that terrible friend or relation whom it is impossible to 
shake off, and it is gratifying to think that the criminal 
classes are no more exempt from this infliction than their 
neighbours. He was too far off to be perfectly sure 
whether it was Creasey or not, although he felt quite sure 
about Tootell ; and yet to approach nearer would be 
dangerous. And should Tootell catch sight of him, that 
garrulous old gentleman would be sure to salute him and 
so call his companion's attention to it. Brent was most 
decidedly anxious to see if this was Creasey, but he was 
equally desirous to keep Creasey in ignorance of his own 
presence. Brent was a man of resource. Dogging the 
couple at a considerable distance, he kept them in view till 
he ran across what he wanted. 

One has not to go far to seek a man with a telescope 
by the seaside at any watering-place, and as soon as he 
encountered one. Brent borrowed his glass, and in two 
minutes had ascertained that his suspicions were well 
founded. Tootell and his companion had turned towards 
Brent. Another steady stare through the telescope, and 
he handed the glass back to its owner. It was Creasey : 
and Brent, as he hurried away, felt no doubt in his mind 
that Creasey had come down to Exmouth in search of him. 

*It's wonderful,' he muttered to himself, 'how im- 
possible it is to shake off that old man. I left, as I be- 
lieved, no clue behind me when I came down here on this 
business, and here he is again, not only on my trail, but 
very close to the end of it. It would be absurd to suppose 
that now he has got hold of that talkative old fool he will 
be more than a day or two in discovering me.' 

Brent, as we shall see later on, was to some extent mis- 
taken. He was perfectly right about its being Creasey, but 
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he was wrong in thinking that illustrious malefactor's busi- 
ness in Exmouth was to discover him. Mr. Creasey had 
come down there on some private business of his own, 
though should he stumble across Brent he would doubtless 
desire to dip into his purse as in days of yore. 

Brent made the best of his way back to the Dragon, 
and at once communicated to Joe Mercer his discovery. 

* It's no use, Mercer/ he said, *I shall have to be off. 
Of course, it don't matter for a day or two ; it would take 
him some little time to find out our game, but it will be 
only a matter of time ; we shall never keep him out of the 
house. It's a great pity just as we're coining money at it 
to have to give it up. There's only one thing, Creasey 
knows nothing of you ; don't you think you could manage 
to run the thing alone — that is, without me % ' 

* I don't know,' replied Joe, * but I do know that I'm 
not g6ing to try. It's a pity, for, as you say, we're doing 
well at it ; but it's too risky.' 

Then ensued a long discussion between the two men, 
and finally it was arranged that their nefarious vocation 
should still go on, at all events until Mr. Creasey appeared 
at the' Dragon. In short, although they had not confided 
in one another, the Mercer family were all prepared to 
decamp without beat of drum. Little was seen of Fred 
Hallaton by his brother officers the day after what was to 
have been that final interview with Sarah. He was busy, 
indeed, making all his preparations for what he practically 
knew might prove a very lengthened absence indeed. In 
the madness of his passion, he had promised Sarah to take 
her away with him, and what the end of that was to be 
was a thing he rather shrank from contemplating. He had 
settled to travel by the night mail to town, and had arranged 
with Sarah that she was to meet him at Exeter Station. 
He thought it would be prudent not to dine at mess, for 
fear that some of his brother officers might volunteer to 
accompany him to the station, and he was certainly not 
anxious to advertise the fact of his having a cornpagnon d€ 
voyage to all Exeter. He would have something to eat 
quietly at the Rougemont, and then kill the time as best 
be could until the train started. 

In his anxiety to leave Exeter without attracting at- 
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tention, Fred Hallaton had resolyed to start a few hoars 
before his leave actually commenced. He confided hii 
intentions to no one, and therefore his brother officers, if 
they did trouble their heads about it, would not imtt-gin^ 
that he would start till the next morning. Now, it so 
happened that there was a train down from London which 
reached Exeter just ten minutes before the train he pro- 
posed to travel by left that city. Had he dined at mess 
he would have known that Dicky Chives was expected back 
at that time, and that consequently it was very probable 
that he would run across him at the station, lliings had 
mended very much with that gentleman on the Wedlnesday 
at Kewmarket ; he had backed several winners, the sport 
had been generally good, and he confided to the Doctor 
that he had thoroughly enjoyed himself, to which that 
gentleman drily responded, 'Winning in fine weather on 
a racecourse is about the most exhilarating thing that I 
know of.' It was the morning of their final day at New- 
market, and seeing Sam Mercer in front of the rooms, 
Chives went up to him, saying, * I don't belong to Tattersall's, 
and therefore always settle on the racecourse. I owe you 
a hundred pounds over the Cesarewitch. As I told you, I 
wasn't backing Sugar Cane for myself but you won't mind 
taking my friend's cheque, I hope.' 

' Kot at all, sir,' said Sam; ' that'll be right enough, I've 
no doubt.' As he looked at it he suddenly ejaculated 
'Mr. Hallaton! It was for him you backed the mare, 
then?' 

* Yes,* rejoined Chives, * do you know him ? ' 

* Oh, yes,' replied Mercer, * I've done business with him. 
We had a bet or two together at Goodwood. He don't 
seem in luck's way. I suppose you mean to see the week 
out, sir ? ' 

* No,' replied Chives ; * I'm oflf to-day.' 

' Good-bye, then,' said the bookmaker ; ' I daresay we 
shall meet again. I owe you a good turn, Mr. Chives, and 
if ever I can pay it, I will, you bet.' 

*Well,' was the laughing reply, *I think you might 
have told me that Sugar Cane was no good the other day.' 

' Look here, sir,' said Sam Mercer, earnestly ; ' I asked 
you particularly if it was for yourself, didn't I ? ' 

o2 
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* You did,' said Chives. 

' Very good ; you can't expect me to look after all the 
babbies there are about on a racecourse. Besides, thesei 
infants ain't so innocent always. They often know quite 
as much as we do, and a bit over ; all betting resolves 
itself into a case of who knows most. Guess I'd like to 
shake hands with you if you're not too proud. You're 
white right through^ and no mistake.' 

Chives smiled as he shook hands, although perhaps Sam 
Mercer's final compliment he hardly comprehended, and 
shortly afterwards was making the best of his way back to 
the west country. 

As the train rushed merrily through the night air on 
its way to Exeter Chives fell to thinking a good deal about 
Fred Hallaton ; that he was very much embarrassed about 
money matters, he knew. They were bad enough, but it 
is possible to be involved in considerably worse troubles 
than those. Fred had an uncle who, if he chose, could give 
him very substantial help in that way. 

* It's a deuced good thing he's going away; it's the only 
thing that will save him, if I may rely on the Doctor's 
story, from a hopeless entanglement with Sarah Mercer. 
If he marries her — well, a marriage of that sort always 
produces an awful row amongst all your relations ; besides 
everybody will know the whole story — they'll be tabooed 
everywhere they go. Sam Mercer is, no doubt, a very good 
sort of man in his way, but he'd be a little awkward as a 
brother-in-law,' and then turning round, he confided the sub- 
ject of his meditation to his friend the Doctor. The latter 
listened patiently, and then sat silent for some minutes. 

* You want to know what I think about it,' he said at 
last. * That's soon told. I know Sarah Mercer a little, 
but I know a great deal more about her. She has an 
imperious, domineering temper, but she can be very fasci- 
nating to most men when she chooses. My idea is that 
unless she chooses, he'll never get rid of her, and that 
sooner or later she'll marry him, whether she goes off with 
him first or not. If you think you can interfere with any 
advantage you had better do so, but my experience of 
interference in such cases is that it generally does mora 
harm than good ; and now, I'm going to sleep.' 
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No farther conversation passed between the pair till 
they reached Exeter. Having secured their portmanteaux, ' 
they were making their way out when Chives suddenly 
exclaimed, as a tall young lady hurried past them in the 
direction of the bridge which leads to the up platform, 
* What a good-looking girl ! ' 

' She is very handsome. You don't mean to say you 
didn't recognise her ? ' 

*Well, I ought to recollect her, but don't,' replied 
Dicky. 

*Why, that's the young woman we've been talking 
about. That is Sarah Mercer/ and the two men paused 
for a moment to look after her. 

•It's very odd,' observed the Doctor. 'What the 
devil can she want over on the up platform ? She ought 
to be travelling back to Exmouth with me. However, 
she's an independent young woman, and her vagaries are 
nothing to me. And now I'll say good-bye ; you're off to 
barracks, of course.' 

* Yes. Good-bye, old man,' replied Chives ; * it's been 
a very pleasant outing, hasn't it f ' and with that Dicky 
jumped into a cab and was driven rapidly homewards. 

Having put his traps in his quarters, he walked across 
to Hallaton's, but there was no answer to his knock, and 
no light in the room. 

* I shall find him over at the mess, I suppose,' and so 
saying, Mr. Chives betook himself across to that establish- 
ment in pursuit, to use his own expression, of * a bite and 
a sup.' However, when he reached it, although there were 
plenty of men therein assembled, yet the man he was look- 
ing for was not amongst them. After shaking hands and 
satisfying his hunger, Chives asked what had become of > 
Hallaton. 

* Can't t6ll you. I'm sure he didn't dine at mess, and 
nobody has seen him all the afternoon.' 

* Spending his last night over at Exmouth, perhaps,' 
said one of the others. *He goes on leave tomorrow, 
Dicky, you know.' 

*If that's Hallaton you're talking of,' said a young 
fellow who had just entered the room, ' he has gone on 
leave to-night.' 
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* How do you know 1 ' inquired Chives ; * and now I 
look at you, youVe the air of having been at nefarious 
games yourself.' 

* Never mind what IVe been about, Dicky,' replied the 
other, laughing, 'but I happened to be in the Exeter 
station a short time ago, and saw Hallaton come in, and 
he and his portmanteau crossed to the up platform. He 
seemed rather in a hurry, just wished me good-bye, and 
said he was off.' 

No more was said about Fred Hallaton that evening. 
Nor to any one but Dicky Chives did his mysterious de- 
parture offer any suggestion ; but knowing all he did. 
Chives could not help thinking that Sarah Mercer and 
Hallaton both seeking the same train that evening was 
something more than a coincidence. That Miss Mercer 
should be starting by herself on a midnight journey, to 
begin with, was singular. A girl in her position would 
scarcely choose a night train to travel by, and that par- 
ticular train stopped, as he knew, only at Taunton and 
Bristol till it reached Swindon, and would not reach even 
the first of those places till close upon midnight. If Miss 
Mercer was going on a visit to any of her friends, they 
must either keep abnormal hours, or the young lady was 
selecting a very inopportune hour to arrive. 

Mr. Chives in the privacy of his own quarters, as he 
smoked a final pipe before turning in, summed up the case 
thus : — * He's done it, has Fred, no doubt. I'm not going 
to babble like a young hound before I'm sure, but I'm 
afraid the story will be all over the place before a couplQ 
of days are over our heads, and that he will have been duly 
disinherited, excommunicated, and all the rest of it by an 
exasperated uncle within the month. Poor Fred, he's gone 
a regular mucker, and no mistake. A bookmaker in your 
family may be an advantage, but not when you're so bad 
at picking winners as he is, poor chap.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

TOOTELL IS MISSING 

The news of Sarah Mercer's elopement was by no meami 
noised abroad so rapidly as Dicky Chives had anticipated. 
To begin with, nobody had actually seen them go off to- 
gether, and the only person who was in possession of facts 
to draw that inference was Chives. The doctor was not 
given to talk, and though he had wondered what Miss 
Mercer was leaving Exeter for at that time of night, yet 
he did not know that Hallaton was travelling by the same 
train, and in short had troubled his head very Httle about 
it. Sarah was so well known in Exmouth that her absence 
would be certain to provoke comment ere long. But as 
yet it had not attracted the attention oven of Mr. Tootell, 
avid as that inveterate gossip-monger was in news of all 
sorts. Still it need hardly hd said that this was not the 
state of things at the Dragon. Her not coming home the 
first night her parents thought, though unusual, might be 
explained. She had many friends in Exmouth, and had 
occasionally stayed the night with them ; but when she did 
not appear the next day, Mrs. Mercer lifted up her voice 
and spoke out^ and when the good lady did that there was 
not much peace and quietness for those beneath her roof. 

' She has gone off with that young Hallaton,' exclaimed 
the angry dame, * the shameless hussy ! She is never 
content without some man dangling at her apron-strings, 
and now she has brought her eggs to a pretty market. 
And as for you,' she continued, fiercely turning on her 
husband, 'you were pretty nearly as bad as she in the 
whole business, dinning into her head that she ought to 
marry a gentleman. Gentleman, indeed ! They don^t 
ma/rry the likes of her. She has gone off with him, but 
shell never have marriage lines to show for it. I warned 
her a score of times what the end of her gadding about 
and sweethearting would be — and now it has come. Well, 
she must go her own way. She never crosses doorstep of 
mine again.' 
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Very rarely had Joe Mercer been seen angry, but it 
was in righteous wrath that he rose from his chair now and 
brought his fist down heavily on the table. 

* Woman 1 ' he cried, * have you no heart for your own 
flesh and blood ? I told her she was fit to marry a gentle- 
man ; so she is. There's not a girl in Ezmouth can hold a 
candle to her. Ah ! and she'll have a bit more brass, too, 
than most of 'em. If that Hallaton chap has tricked her 
he shall pay dearly for it, as sure as there's a sun in 
Heaven.' Mrs. Mercer was somewhat cowed by her hus- 
band's imexpected wrath, but for all that her household 
had a lively time of it for the remainder of the day. Sarah 
and her mother had never hit it off together. They had 
both violent tempers, and the quarrels between them had 
been bitter and frequent ; but Joe Mercer was undoubtedly 
both fond and proud of his daughter, and counted her a fit 
wife for any man in the kingdom. Both he and his wife 
might be held blameless as far as they were concerned. 
In the first place Sarah was utterly beyond their control, 
and in the second place she was no young girl in her teens, 
but a young woman in her twenty-fifth year, and, like her 
brother Sam, they deemed her well able to take care of her- 
self, and this opinion would probably have been endorsed 
by all those who knew Sarah Mercer best. 

No sooner was that young lady's disappearance placed 
beyond doubt than the news of it rapidly reached Exmouth. 
It may be remembered that the Hebe who presided at the 
Dragon bar returned every evening to Exmouth to sleep, 
and this was a delightful bit of local scandal to take home 
to the bosom of her family ; all the more so because Miss 
Mercer had been wont to snub her and treat her otherwise 
with some contumely. Mr. Tootell heard the news with 
no little disappointment, though, as he told his informant, 
'It's only what I expected. I said weeks ago that it 
would surely happen ; the only wonder is it didn't happen 
before.' Mr. Tootell, indeed, was frightfully disappointed 
that he had not been the first to distribute such a tooth- 
some piece of scandal. He blamed himself severely for 
having been rather remiss lately in visiting the Dragon ; 
but Mr. Johnson, alias Creasey, had so occupied his atten- 
tion that he had not found time to attend to the Mercer 
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family. The soi-disarU Johnson was a most tantalising 
mystery to him. What that gentleman's business or 
pleasure might be down at Exmouth he was unable to 
discover. Two singular things in his conversation were 
his great curiosity about the old Dragon Inn, though often 
as Tootell had volunteered to take him out to see it, he 
bad always declined ; the other was the numerous inquiries 
he made about the Lydneys. He asked endless questions 
about the banker's family, about whom there was little to 
tell. Mr. Lydney, as far as his neighbours knew, had led 
the uneventful life of a prosperous country banker, and 
there was no reason to suppose there was any dark spot on 
the family escutcheon. One thing Mr. Tootell felt was 
imperative — to wit, that he must visit the Dragon without 
loss of time. 

' Yes,' he said to one of his intimate cronies, ' I told 
old Joe how it would be. I warned him, but he paid no 
attention to me.' The shameless old liar had never ventured 
to say a word upon the subject. ' *' A strong-willed gal, 
Joe," I said ; " yes, I grant you that, but you're wrong. 
It don't do to give 'em their head altogether, even if they 
do chafe a bit at the curb." I spoke to Sarah myself 
about it, too. Says I, " You're wasting your time; Sarah " 
— if he had made this observation to Miss Mercer his ears 
would probably have sung for the next two hours — " those 
soldier officers are all gilt and sugar. You pick up with 
a good middle-aged tradesman — that's the man for your 
money " ' — and here Mr. Tootell paused, almost aghast at 
his own mendacity. * Well, well,' he continued, * poor Joe ! 
he's an old pal of mine. It'll ease his heart, poor old chap, 
to tell all his troubles to me ! I'll go over to-morrow 
morning and hear all about it; it'll comfort him, you 
know.' 

'Yes,' replied his crony, dryly. *I should think, 
Tootell, you would be a real comfort to any family in a 
state of domestic affliction.' 

* I am, I am,' returned Tootell, earnestly. * We should 
all endeavour to soothe our fellow-creatures in their hour 
of anguish. I'll be out there the first thing to-morrow 
morning, have a pint of mild ale with Joe, and tell him to 
keep his pecker up. Let you know all about it when I 
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come back. By the way, you don't know a party of the 
name of Johnson, do you % Here he comes. Can't make 
out what he's doing here. By-bye ; I must go and talk to 
him.' And Mr. Tootell trotted off to endeavour once again 
to turn the reticent Johnson inside out. 

The fact that Sarah Mercer had left her home being 
established beyond question, no one in Exmouth seemed to 
doubt that Fred Hallaton was the companion of her flight ; 
and when the news reached Mary Lydney, as it speedily 
did, she had no little difficulty in maintaining her outward 
composure. Her father brought the story home with him, 
and made much lamentation over Fred Hallaton. 

* Great pity, great pity,' he said ; * as nice a young 
fellow as ever I met ; and if this be true, and I've no doul^ 
it is, he has hung a pretty millstone round his neck. I 
wonder how my old friend Sir Robert will take it ! There's 
a deal of the General commanding about him, and I'm 
afraid hell swear like that army of Flanders at such an 
infraction of discipline as he will consider this.' 

Hero Mr. Lydney fell into deep thought, and Mary 
took advantage of the circumstance to escape from the 
room. * Yes,' mused the banker, * a man's relations gene- 
rally join in a chorus of loud-tongued abuse when he 
commits a mistake in life of this sort, and Sir Kobert is not 
the imcle to omit that ceremony. I suppose his best way 
out of the scrape will be to marry the girl. By-the-by, I 
wonder what old Joe Mercer will do with his money. 
Judging from the sums he keeps passing through our bank, 
he must be making a lot somehow or other. He doesn't 
keep a very big drawing account, but he has always had 
the credit of being a warm man, and this year he's had the 
handling of hundreds, at all events. There's only this girl 
and her brother — a very wide-awake gentleman, I am told, 
who has taken to racing as a profession. I don't know 
anything about the turf myself, but I've always understood 
gentlemen lose fortimes and bookmakers make them. Poor 
young Hallaton is not the first man by a good many who 
has ruined his life for a woman,' and with this the banker 
dismissed the subject from his thoughts. 

When Mary Lydney gained her room she sat down and 
gave way to a burst of bitter weeping. Tears principally 
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of shame and anger. She was ashamed to think that for 
the second time she had allowed her heart to go out of her 
own keeping, and her pride was cruelly wounded to find 
what a mockery this love was that Hallaton had professed 
for her. Kot three days after she had scornfully accused 
him of preferring another woman to herself, ho had run ofl 
with that yety woman. Emotional people are by no means 
those in whom the passions run deepest, and Mary Lydney, 
under a placid exterior, concealed a strong, passionate, 
sensitive nature. Sarah Mercer, wounded in her pride, 
vanity, or caprice, would have given vent to a storm of 
angry railing at the delinquent. Mary Lydney would 
never have opened her lips to a soul. With the first, it 
would be a skin-deep scratch, and forgotten in twenty-four 
hours. With the second, the wound would rankle deeply 
and take long to heal. 

Sarah Mercer's elopement, indeed, made no little stir 
about the county generally. That it should speedily find 
its way into the local papers was matter of course. Gay, 
good-looking, a proficient at all games and pastimes, Fred 
Hallaton had made himself amazingly popular for many 
miles round Exeter. In country quarters it is usually the 
fault of the soldiers themselves if they are not constant 
and welcome guests in all the best houses around, and 
Fred Hallaton had usually more invitations to dine, sleep, 
and spend a few days in country houses than, having regard 
to his military duties, he could possibly accept. Miss 
Lydney, too, was popular in the county. Her intimates 
said there was a good deal of quiet fun in Mary Lydney 
when you knew her ; so that, take it all round, Hallaton's 
escapade was quite a nine days' wonder. But Exmouth 
was destined to be speedily provided with another sen- 
sation. 

Mr. Lydney was a magistrate of the borough, and one 
morning at breakfast his servant informed him that a 
Mrs. McLitosh wanted to see him. 

' Show her into my room,' replied the banker, ' and say 
I'll be there in a few minutes.' And when he had finished 
his breakfast Mr. Lydney rose and walked off to see what 
Mrs. Mcintosh wanted. 

' Fray sit down, my good woman,' said the banker, as 
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he entered the study ; * and then tell me what I can do for 
you. It's some magistrates* business, I suppose.' 

* Yes, please sir. It's Mr. Tootell, which heVe lodged 
with me now for four years come last Michaelmas. I've 
come to you to ask your advice about him.' 

* You must be a little more explicit, if you please, Mrs, 
Mcintosh. Mr, Tootell I believe to be a most respectable 
man. I trust you have no complaint to bring against him/ 

* No, poor dear ! It's himself I'm frightened about. 
He's a good, harmless old gentleman, as wouldn't hurt a 
fly. He gives no trouble ; is as quiet, reg'lar lodger as a 
lone woman need wish to have, only he must know all that 
goes on in the house. But, deary me, we've all our little 
failin's, haven't we, sir ? ' 

* Indeed, we have,' thought Mr. Lydney, * and loquacity 
is yours, my good woman. Mrs. Mcintosh,' he continued 
aloud, ' I must ask you to come to the point. I am pressed 
for time this morning.' 

* Well, sir, Mr. Tootell — an' a more reglar gentleman no 
widder woman need wish to meet with — he went out and 
never came home to his dinner.' 

* Come, Mrs. Mcintosh,' said the banker, * you really 
must get on a little quicker than this. There is nothing 
remarkable in that.' 

* But he never came home to bed, which he's not done 
sich a thing ever since he first came to me.' 

' Still, what is it you are wanting ? ' asked the banker, 
impatiently. 

* And he didn't come home last night either, and he've 
said nothink to me about it, and nobody has seen him, 
and I don't know what to do about it, and I thought 
p'raps some of you gentlemen would make inquiries. He 
ought to be looked for, sir, oughtn't he ? He ought to be 
found, and not to be allowed to go rampaging about with- 
out notice like this, frightening a poor woman out of her 
senses.' 

* That's all you've to say, then ? ' observed Mr. Lydney. 

* All,' replied Mrs. Mcintosh. 

The banker hastened to stop the flood of useless infor- 
mation with which he saw the applicant was about to 
overwhelm him. 
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* That will do/ he said. ' I'll attend to the business at 
once, and direct the police to make all proper inquiries. 
Then, Mrs. Mcintosh, we shall be anxious to hear all you 
can tell us. Good morning ! * and with this Mr. Lydney 
promptly rang the bell, and his visitor was shown out. 

Mr. Tootell was such a prominent figure about Exmouth 
that his disappearance would have been certain to attract 
considerable attention, even had not the shrill-tongued 
inquiries of Mrs. McLitosh called notice to it. An in- 
quisitive man, with no business of his own to attend to, 
and who therefore interested himself most exasperatingly 
in the affairs of his neighbours, he was a well-known 
character, and literally pervaded the town. Since he had 
given up the White Hart, he had never been known to go 
away from Exmouth, and, indeed, previous to that his 
absences from home had been few and far between. When 
the banker went out he found that the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Mr. Tootell was quite the talk of the day ; he 
was compelled to acknowledge that Mrs. Mcintosh had 
some reason for wishing inquiries set afoot. For an elderly 
gentleman of peculiarly regular habits to absent himself 
for a couple of nights without mentioning his intention to 
any one was undoubtedly a singular circumstance. He had 
been seen to leave his lodgings in Rolle Street on the 
Tuesday morning, which was the day after the news of 
Sarah Mercer's elopement became public property in 
Exmouth, and since that nobody had set eyes upon him. 
Late on Wednesday night an acquaintance of Tootell's 
presented himself at the police station, and told them that 
on the Monday afternoon the missing man had expressed 
his intention of walking out the next morning to call upon 
his old friend Mercer at the Dragon Inn. 

After the manner of most important witnesses he had 
been slow to hear of the mystery to the unravelling of 
which his testimony was probably the clue. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MERCEBS LEVA17T. 

Eablt the next morning the police went out to the Dragon 
to make inquiries for the missing man, and when the 
constable came back his news made Mr. Tootell's disap- 
pearance more mysterious than ever. He reported that he 
found the Dragon shut up, all the lower windows were 
closed and bolted, and there was not the slightest sign of 
any one being on the premises. He had knocked loudly at 
the door, but his knocking had met with no response ; he 
had been round the house, but could see no means of effect- 
ing an entry except by force. He had met one of the 
maid-servants who had been employed at the house, who 
told him that she and the other girl had been paid their 
full wages to the end of the quarter the previous night, 
and at the same time they were informed that their services 
would be no longer required, as the Dragon was such a 
losing concern that Mr. Mercer meant to close it at once ; 
perhaps the young lady who had charge of the bar could 
tell more about it. The police speedily called upon her ; 
but no —her experience was exactly the same as that of the 
two maid-servants. She also had been settled with in 
similar fashion, and told she would be no longer required, 
the attempt to reopen the old inn having been a miserable 
failure. Asked if she knew Mr. Tootell by sight, she 
laughed and said, * Certainly ! * — that he was a constant 
visitor at the Dragon. On further inquiry as to when she 
saw him last, she replied unhesitatingly, *0n Tuesday.' 
That he called, after his usual custom, in the morning, and 
she had taken him a pint of ale into the bar-parlour. She 
did not see him leave the house, but it was quite possible 
that he might have done so without her noticing it. The bar- 
parlour was a room at the back of the bar, but not con- 
nected with it. 

When these facts were reported to Mr. Lydney he 
proceeded to confer with one of his brother magistrates. 
Joe Mercer was a man passing honest ; that the Dragon 
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had turned out a losing concern was simply what every one 
had predicted; he seemed to have paid all his servants, 
and had, as Mr. Lydney well knew, a drawing account in 
his hands — somewhat smaller, it is true, than he usually 
kept there, but still there was nothing to warrant any 
suspicion that Joe Mercer was running away from his 
creditors. That Mercer had a perfect right to lock up his 
house and close a losing concern, no one could deny ; and 
the magistrates debated for some time whether they were 
justified in ordering the police to break into the Dragon. 
That Tootell and Mercer were friends of long standing 
there were plenty of people to bear witness to; neither 
of them was a violent-tempered man, nor was there the 
slightest suspicion of there being any ill-blood between 
them ; but yet Mr. Tootell, contrary to all his usual habits, 
had disappeared suddenly and mysteriously, and the last 
place in which he had been seen was the bar-parlour of the 
Dragon. The magistrates hesitated. Were the circum- 
stances such as justified them in breaking into Joe Mercer's 
locked-up house % Mr. Lydney recalled to mind the famous 
skating accident of some years ago in the Regent's Park, 
and remembered how many people who started with the 
avowed intention of spending the afternoon on the ice, and 
who were supposed to have been drowned, had turned up 
afterwards, having changed their minds suddenly and left 
London on the spur of the moment. Who should say that 
Mr. Tootell had not been seized with a similar hasty impulse, 
and accompanied his old friend Mercer on his unexpected 
travels % 

There really did seem hardly sufficient grounds for sup- 
posing that any harm had befallen Tootell. But the sud- 
den disappearance of that gentleman and the elopement 
of Sarah Mercer had invested the Dragon with a halo of 
romance, and people began to recall some of the half- 
forgotten stories connected with the inn. Many of the 
idlers of the town fiocked out to look at it, and, amongst 
others, *the party of the name of Johnson.' Very soon a 
message came back to Exmouth to say that there was some- 
body in the house, and the excitement of the people outside 
rose to fever-heat ; the police, and with them Mr. Lydney 
and one of his brother magistrates, were soon upon the 
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scene, and after a short time there could be distinctly heard 
a faint cry of ' Hi ! Halloa I Help, somebody ! ' 

The magistrates at once gave orders to break open the 
door ; but this turned out to be a more troublesome busi- 
ness than was anticipated, the front door of the inn being 
a good solid portal of tough oak, and lavishly furnished 
with bolts and bars. Suddenly one of the more enter- 
prising of the spectators, who had gone round to the 
back of the house, said that the cries for help distinctly 
came from the leg of the building that ran into the gar- 
den, and that it would be easier to force an entrance 
through one of the windows there than to break in at the 
door. An attack was accordingly made upon one of the 
windows of the old ball-room. To smash through one of 
the windows was simple enough, but they had been boarded 
up from within with considerable solidity. Still, a very 
few minutes sufficed to make a breach in it, and as soon as 
the opening was large enough one of the constables entered, 
but at first, in the darkness of the room, could see nothing. 
He called to those at work outside to enlarge the opening, 
and as he did so, from a far comer of the room came a cry 
of * Hi ! Help, for God's sake ! ' The constable, whose 
eyes were now becoming accustomed to the gloom, made 
his way cautiously across, and in another minute was bend- 
ing over the form of the prostrate Tootell, who lay bound 
hand and foot. 

'I have found Mr. Tootell,' he shouted. 'Let in some 
more light. You're all right, sir, ain't you?' 

*Cut these horrible cords,' gasped the luckless man, as 
the constable raised him. * I don't know ; I'm not sure. 
I've been shamefully treated.' 

By this time the room was full of people, and the 
boardings of the windows were being rapidly torn down, 
but so numbed was Mr. Tootell that after his bonds were 
severed he was at first unable to stand. The police now 
took charge of the premises, and quickly cleared the room 
of all but themselves, the magistrates, and the victim, who 
was at present too exhausted to give an account of his mis- 
hap, and requested a little stimulant to restore him to 
himself. 

In pursuit of this the police essayed to open the door of 
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the ball-room, and being, like the doors of all old-fashioned 
houses, substantially built, it took some time to force. 

Those who had obtained an entrance into the old ball- 
room had stared round them in undisguised astonishment ; 
thab such a room existed at the back of the Dragon was a 
surprise to most of them. They looked curiously at the 
pile of quaint, old-fashioned furniture which had been 
heaped together promiscuously— old-fashioned chairs, tables, 
pier-glasses, &c. ; superfluities which had been drawn 
together from every room in the house. Some were 
dilapidated, some were serviceable, but all bore the signs 
of having been good in their day. 

However, the police gave little time to look at all 
these things, for, in spite of the strenuous objections of the 
curious, they insisted upon clearing the room. One of 
those who begged most earnestly to be allowed to remain 
was Mr. Johnson. He asserted that he was an intimate 
friend of Tootell's, and should be uncomfortable until he 
had witnessed the complete restoration of that gentleman ; 
but the police were obdurate, and he, like others, was 
compelled to retire. Had anybody been watching Mr. 
Johnson closely it would certainly have struck him that he 
was more curious about the furniture than anxious about 
Mr. Tootell. He scanned the chairs and tables narrowly, 
and when the latter had drawers seemed half-inclined to 
open them. However, as before said, his investigations, if 
he was really making such, were speedily brought to a close, 
and by order of the magistrates the police took charge of 
the house, with orders to exclude all visitors. 

"When Mr. Tootell had been taken to the bar-parlour, 
and had had a tolerably stiff dose of spirits-and-water 
administered to him, several bottles of which were found 
in the bar, the magistrates requested him to give some 
account of what had happened, and explain how it was that 
they had found him in the plight they did. 

* It's a long story, gentlemen,' replied Tootell, in all the 
glory of being the hero of the hour, • and I couldn't have 
believed that an old friend like Joe Mercer could have 
behaved so.' 

* He is quite right,' whispered Mr. Lydney to one of his 
brother magistrates. * It will be a long story.' 

u 
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*Well, gentlemen, you all know the misfortune which 
befell poor old Joe. You know how his daughter ran away 
and left him. I'm not one of that sort who don't stick to 
my friends in their trouble; so I thought on Tuesday 
morning I'd just walk over and cheer him up a bit. I'm 
an observant man, gentlen\en, and I'd noticed usually that 
when I came over to the Dragon there was a party of the 
name of Brent hanging about — in fact, he lived here, and I 
never could make out what he was doing in this neighbour- 
hood, or what he had come here for. Now, I always look 
upon it as a suspicious circumstance, as I dare say you do 
too, gentlemen, that a man should be loafing about a place 
for no particular reason. At first I thought he had come 
after Miss Mercer, and as I've always taken a friendly in- 
terest in that young woman, 1 ventured to hint as much ; 
and she was that rude to me that at first I felt convinced 
my suspicions were well founded ; but when that young 
chap, Hallaton, came hanging -about I saw I was wrong.' 

* Really, Mr. Tootell,' said the banker, * we must ask you 
to come to the point ; all this has nothing to do with the 
state in which we found you. Tell us briefly who you were 
assaulted by, and, I suppose I may say, imprisoned.' 

* You must understand the case, sir, in all its bearings,' 
replied Tootell, with great solemnity. * Very few men have 
gone through such a wonderful experience in the course of 
their lives. 1 shall make you open your eyes, gentlemen, 
before I've done.' 

* He never will,' murmured the banker. 

'Well,' continued Tootell, * Mercer didn't receive my 
sympathy in the spirit I could have wished. In fact^ he 
mummred something about "inquisitive people," and I'd j 

just made up my mind that he was an ungrateful beast 
and that I'd bother my head no more about his troubles, 
when in csune this man Brent. Now, you know what an ' 

aggravating thing it is, gentlemen, to think you recollect a I 

face, but not to be able to call to mind where you've seen it. , 

This was just my case with Brent. The last time I h^ I 

been over to the Dragon I felt pretty certain that he wore 
a wig, and I thought if I saw him without his wig I might 
perhaps recognise him. He seemed a little disconcerted at i 

teeing me ; but there was no doubt about it— he did wear 
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A wig. He had seated himself between me and the door, 
and when I got up to go shortly afterwards I caught my 
foot in the carpet, and stumbled up against him to save 
myself from falling. Somehow or other Mr. Brent's wig 
got knocked off in the scuffle, and I recognised him.' 

*I presume, Mr. Tootell,' said the banker, laughing, 
* that this was quite accidental on your part ? ' 

* I don't deny, gentlemen, but what I made the most of 
the accident. But people that wear wigs, and are doing 
nobody knows what, ought to be looked after.' 

* And what happened then % ' inquired one of the 
magistrates. 

* This Brent flew at me like a wild cat. Took me by 
the throat before I could utter a syllable, and then he 
and Mercer hustled me into the ball-room. A nice bit 
of gratitude that, on old Joe's part, to one who's been 
a friend to him all his life ! ' 

It would have been rather difiicult to say what particular 
claiDi Mr. Tootell had on the gratitude of the landlord of 
the Dragon. 

* When they got me in there,' he continued, * they told 
me no harm was going to happen to me so long as I held 
my tongue. Then there was a hurried consultation between 
them in a low tone, at the end of which that insolent Brent 
told me that as I chose to poke my nose into things that 
didn't concern me I must take the consequences ; that no 
harm would come to me, but as I had persisted in coming 
where I wasn't wanted, it was now necessary that I should 
stay there for the next forty-eight hours, and that if I gave 
no trouble I should find myself decently treated. You saw, 
gentlemen, with your own eyes, what the brute's idea of 
decent treatment was.' 

* Then,' said Mr. Lydney, ' you were kept locked up in 
that old ball-room all the tirae % ' 

* Oh, no ; indeed I wasn't. There are immense cellars 
under that old ball-room. They are a sight to see, gentle- 
men — it'll be necessary you should see them — and I was 
kept down there till a little before daybreak this morning. 
Then I was brought upstairs, tied as you found me, informed 
that people would come and release me in the course of the 
day, locked in, and left.' 

m2 
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* And what on earth was the reason of this unprovoked 
assault and imprisonment % ' 

* Because/ replied Tootell, * I had recognised Brent, and 
found out why Joe Merccf took the old Dragon Inn ' 



CHAPTER XVI 

WHY JOE TOOK THE DRAGON 

Now, why Joe Mercer had taken the Dragon had not only 
puzzled his friends, but set a considerable portion of 
the people of Exmouth talking. Even the magistrates, 
when he had applied for a licence, had wondered what on 
earth the man could want with a house from which the 
custom had departed years ago, and nearly decided not to 
grant it, on the grounds that it was not needed by the 
public. That Mercer's mysterious reasons for embarking 
in such a hopeless concern were about to be laid bare ex- 
cited the interest of IMr. Lydney and his brother magis- 
trates not a little. 

* You say that we shall have to see these cellars, Mr. 
Tootell, and no doubt we shall ; but before we do so I 
must ask you one question — Under what name did you 
know this man Brent, and in w!iat capacity did you know 
himr 

'I knew him before I came to Exmouth. He went 
then by the name of Jackson, and,' continued Mr. Tootell, 
with some hesitation, * I had business relations with him.' 

' Of what nature ? ' asked Mr. Lydney. 

*Well, he represented himself as traveller for a dis- 
tillery.' 

* Ah, you had dealings with him ? ' 

* Just so/ replied Mr. Tootell, with a brevity in striking 
contrast to his usual garrulity. 

The retired publican, in truth, was by no means anxious 
to go into the details of his former dealings with Brent. 
He had bought spirits from that worthy when he kept a 
tavern in London. He had carefully abstained from asking 
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questions, but from the quality and price of the liquors had 
always had misgivings that they were fraudulently come by. 

* Now/ said Mr. Lydney, turning to the police, * get a 
light, some of you, and let us go and see these cellars. 
They are under the ball-room, I think you said ? ' 

* Yes,' replied Tootell ; * there's a trapdoor in the 
comer leads down to them.' 

Lights were soon procured. The trapdoor was easily 
lifted, and disclosed a short flight of stone steps. They 
descended these, and found thero.selves in a moderate-sized 
but remarkably dry vaulted room, which bore signs of 
recent occupation. There was a truckle bed in one corner, 
a couple of chairs and a table, and a shelf or two, garnished 
with a few drinking-cups and platters. 

* Well,' said the banker, as he looked around him, * no 
man ever lived here from choice. Whoever has been occu- 
pying this place must have had motives for concealment, 
and, except for his assault upon you, there doesn't seem to 
be anything against Brent.' 

However, at the further end of this room were two low 
archways, each of which led to a vaulted cellar of much 
larger dimensions than the first, and in both of these inner 
vaults there were signs in abundance of the occupation of 
their late inmates. 

' Looks as if they had been brewing of something,' said 
one of the policemen, pointing to the extinguished furnace, 
which was surmounted by a large, globular- shaped copper 
vessel surrounded by brickwork. 

* What a very odd place to have a copper ! ' said Mr. 
Lydney. ' And what a deuced oddly-shaped one ! ' 

* Don't you know what it is, sir % ' said Mr. Tootell. 
* Why, that's a stilL You just send into Exmouth for one 
of the excise ofl&cers, and he'll precious soon let you know 
all about it.' 

* Go and fetch an excise officer at onoe,' said Mr. 
Lydney, turning to the police. * Who would have dreamt 
of there being such immense vaults in connection with the 
Dragon as these % ' 

* Ah, they must have been built in the old smuggling 
days,' rejoined one of his brother magistrates, 'and no 
doubt have held many a contraband cargo in their time.' 
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Altnough neither Mr. Lydney nor his brethren were 
conversant with distilling, they had no doubt whatever 
that Tootell was right. He told them he did not under- 
stand the process, but he had seen a distillery in London, 
and could not be mistaken. 

Pending the arrival of the excise officer they adjourned 
to the bar-parlour once more. 

'Let me see,' said Mr. Lydney. * Mercer took this 
house at the beginning of the year, and opened it two 
months afterwards ; he must have been carrying on this 
illegal distillery for close on twelve months.' And then 
the magistrates amused themselves with trying to calcu- 
late what sum Mercer might have made at this nefarious 
business, and in this speculation they were assisted by the 
experiences of Mr. Tootell. 

When the excise officer arrived they once more ad- 
journed to the cellars. 

* Weugh ! ' exclaimed that worthy, * this is a proper 
little game to have been carried on under our noses. To 
think of old Mercer going in for such a plant as this \ why, 
this is as complete a still as ever I saw. Look here, gentle- 
men, you see in this cellar to the left they've got their 
mash-tuns, refrigerators, pump in the comer, water laid on, 
everything ; and here, in this cellar to the right, is the 
still itself, and not a little one either.' 

'And how much spirits do you suppose they could 
make a week % ' asked Mr. Lydney. 

* Impossible to say, sir ; five or six hundred gallons — 
may be more ; but considering the Government duty is 
ten shillings a gallon, that would be good enough for them ; 
that would mean they would make two or three hundred 
pounds a week, or a thousand to twelve hundred a month.' 

* God bless me ! ' said one of the magistrates. * And 
do you suppose Mercer to have made five or six thousand 
pounds in this inn % ' 

* Every bit of it— that is, he and his partners, for there 
must have been more in it than him and Brent. You see, 
it takes three or four of them to work a still, gentlemen. 
During the actual distilling they can't leave the furnace for 
a minute, and when they are fermenting, as they would be, 
in the other room, that requires watching almost as close.' 
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•Well/ said Mr. Lydney, •! had no idea that taking 
the Dragon was as good as that ; why, this old fox Mercet 
was doing a better business than any hotel in Exmouth. 
However, he has fairly slipped us, and I suppose there 
is nothing ehe to do but to issue warrants against him and 
Brent cdiaa Jackson, on a charge of defrauding the 
revenue. By the way, do you know anything about this 
Brent r 

* Nothing, sir,' replied the officer, * but it's very likely 
they will in London. You see, the men who go in for this 
style of fraud are a very limited number. It requires 
a considerable amount of chemical knowledge. Those 
who have acquired proficiency at it try it on again and 
again, the profits are so enormous, and the principal 
hands engaged in it are pretty well known at head- 
quarters.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Lydney, turning to the chief constable, 
' you had better fasten up the house again, barricade the 
windows we've broken open, and then, as soon as we can 
get back to the town, well have those warrants made out 
for you.' 

Mr. Tootell was more than repaid for past suffering on 
his return to ExmoutL He was the hero of the hour, and 
people crowded round him to hear the story from his own 
lips. The news that he had been found had reached the 
town some time before, accompanied by a somewhat in- 
definite rumour of extraordinary revelations at the old 
Dragon Inn. A skeleton had been found there } the proceeds 
of long-forgotten robberies had been discovered in the cellars, 
the mystery of a murder which had taken place many years 
ago had been solved ; in short, there was no end to the 
wild rumours about the discoveries made in the search 
for Tootell ; local reporters who had vainly sought to be 
admitted now thronged round the rescued man to learn all 
particulars. The ExmoiUh Gazette was full of it the next 
morning, and a day later the London papers — it was the 
dead season — contained paragraphs headed — * Singular dis- 
covery of an illicit still in Devonshire.' If Mr. Tootell was 
the lion of the day, no one could complain that he refused 
to roar. His good nature in rekting his adventures knew 
no boundsi and the wonderful manner in which his moving 
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tale amplified by continued narration was a source of 
infinite mirth to some of the wags of Exmouth. One of 
these latter, indeed, observed that it was impossible to 
picture any bounds to Tootell's adventures. *I think,' 
observed this young humourist, * it was about the eighth 
time I had induced him to tell me this story, and he never 
was more brilliant. His following the conspirators down 
the cellar steps, determined to discover what their desperate 
calling might be, his frightful struggle with four reckless 
smugglers by the side of the still, was most melodramatic 
and artistic. Give old Tootell time, and hell work up 
that adventure of his into a thrilling romanca Itll 
become something blood-curdling before he dies, see if it 
won't.' 

The London authorities on being communicated with 
replied that it was of course impossible for them to say for 
certain, but they should judge it to be the work of a man 
called Jackson, if that was indeed his real name, for his 
aliases had been innumerable. 'He is the most daring 
and successful modem smuggler of our times. Illicit 
distillation is this man's favourite game, and though we 
have never as yet been able to lay hands on him, this, if 
it be he, is only one of a life-long series of frauds on the 
revenue. He does not confine himself entirely to this line 
of fraud, but, curiously enough, his enterprises always 
partake of this nature, insomuch that they are usually 
frauds upon the revenue in some shape. He was originally 
a clerk in « large London distillery, in the working of 
which he took the greatest interest, and of course it was 
there he acquired his proficiency in the process. After 
two or three years he got into money difficulties and ab- 
sconded. His books were examined, showing a considerable 
deficit to his employers. Since that he has turned up 
pretty regularly every three or four years, engaged in 
some such illegal business under a different name. He has 
led this life since quite a young man, for he was only about 
four or ^ve and twenty when he first came under our 
notice. It is not of much use describing him, for we have 
no description of him upon which we can rely, although we 
have half a dozen which profess to depict him ; but one of 
the man's peculiarities is that when he embarks on one of 
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his frauds he invariably disguises himself with considerable 
cleverness, and the consequence is that " Slippery Bill's " 
personality is hardly known to his confederates.' 

When Mr. Lydney read the account of the London 
police he remarked to his brethren on the Bench, ' There 
can be little doubt, I think, that Brent is the mau. He 
evidently attaches great importance to concealing his 
identity, and when Tootell, maddened by curiosity, knocked 
off his wig — well, he suppressed Tootell till he had achieved 
his escape.' 

The morning after TootelFs rescue Mr. Lydney had 
been somewhat astonished by the advent of a visitor who 
sent in a request to speak to him. The banker ordered 
him to be shown into his study, and upon entering it a 
man in the garb of a farm-labourer said — 

* Well, measter, I was told to give 'ee this, and this bit 
of a note.' And the man handed the banker a heavy key 
and the letter. 

' What is this the key of ? ' inquired Mr. Lydney. 

* I dunno for sure,' was the reply, * but I reckon it'll fit 
the side door of the Dragon.' 

* And who gave it to you 1 * 

* Muster Mercer.' 

* Ah ! where did you leave him ? ' 

* I druv him, the missis, and that 'ere Brent chap to 
Exeter before daybreak yesterday morning.' 

* What, to the station ? ' asked Mr. Lydney. 

* Yes ; and he told me I was to bait my horse, and when 
T got up hoame I was to bring that 'ere key and note to 
you.' 

*And why didn't you do it?' inquired the banker 
sharply. 

* Well, I got hoame so late,' replied the man, rather 
sheepishly. 

*Let me see,' said the banker, 'you reached Exeter 
about eight o'clock, and, allowing for getting your breakfast 
and baiting your horse, you ought to have been back again 
at the Dragon a little after midday at the latest. Come, 
tell me the truth about this. I suppose the fact is you got 
drunk>?' 

* Well — and that's a fact, measter,' replied the man. 
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• Muster Mercer and Muster Brent were both that liberal 
to me on going away I got a drop too much, and then I 
fell among a lot of chaps as were good company, and I got 
a drop more, and then I fell asleep like.' 

* That'll do,' replied the banker, * you may go now. 
Lucky for my friend Tootell we discovered him, or he would 
have been locked up in the Dragon still. What an appetite 
he'd have had for breakfast !' And then Mr. Lydney 
bethought himself of the note which he was still twisting 
between his fingers, and opened it. 

* The bearer of this will give you the key of the side 
door of the Dragon Inn. You had better send out at once, 
as you will find Tootell locked up in the old ball-room. 
He owes his disagreeable position to his unfortunate 
propensity for poking his nose into other people's affairs. I 
feel quite sure that any inconvenience he may have suffered 
will be amply compensated for by the gratification of his 
curiosity. — J. Mercer.' 

* Ah ! ' said the banker musingly, * Joe Mercer never 
wrote that. To begin with, it's the letter of a much better 
educated man than he is ; and, secondly, I am his banker, 
and therefore perfectly acquainted with Joe Mercer's 
signature and handwriting. Now, if he didn't write it, it 
must have been Brent who did. I will take care of this, 
it might come in useful some day.' And with that the 
banker carefully locked up the note in his escritoilre. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PUBLIC OPINION PROVES FICKLE 

While Mr. Tootell is in all the glory of perpetually 
narrating his adventures at the old Dragon Inn — a narra- 
tion of continuous amplification — he has rather neglected 
to keep his eye on Johnson ; otherwise he would have been 
struck by the singular fact that though he has never been 
able to induce Johnson to accompany him to that hostelry 
when it was open to the public, yet now it is closed, and 
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in the hands of the excise officers, Johnson is most 
pertinacious in his endeavours to get inside of the old inn. 
He has, indeed, by dint of bribery succeeded, but apparently 
is not satisfied with the results of his visit. Very curious 
indeed seems Johnson as to the old ball-room, and more 
especially with regard to the dilapidated furniture strewn 
about therein. He has succeeded in obtaining admission 
there twice or thrice, and the sharp young officer who has 
attended him has conceived a suspicion that he is desirous 
of being left alone there. He was overcome with a sudden 
faintness on the first occasion, and requested his attendant 
to fetch him a little brandy, but was informed there was 
no such thing in the place ; the small residue of spirits left 
by Mr. Mercer in the .bar having been already removed. 
Then Mr. Johnson said that he would sit down until he 
recovered, but that there was no necessity for detaining the 
officer. However, the latter quietly declined to leave him, 
stating that their orders were excessively strict on that 
point, and all the more so because they believed that there 
had been an attempt made to enter the old ball-room only 
the night before last, with what object they could form no 
conjecture, but one of their men had been undoubtedly 
aroused by what sounded like an attempt on one of the 
French windows opening into the garden, and the marks of 
footsteps outside showed clearly next morning that some one 
had been hanging about the place, though upon finding the 
inmates on the alert he had probably retreated. Whatever 
Johnson's motive was, he still hung persistently about the 
Dragon ; he was anxious to know what was likely to become 
of it ; the inn had now naturally reverted to its legitimate 
proprietor, would it go on as an inn, was the owner likely 
to turn it into a farm-house, in which case he supposed all 
that old furniture would be sold. Very desirous, indeed, 
apparently was Mr. Johnson to know if all those antiquated 
old chairs, tables, couches, &c., were coming to the hammer, 
but this, he was told, was not as yet decided. The excise, 
once they had cleared out the machinery of the illicit still, 
had nothing more to do than to hand over the Dragon to 
its owner, and leave him to determine what he would do 
with his property. 

In the meantime, although Brent and Joe Mercer were 
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diligently sought, yet no tidings could be obtained of them. 
From what they had gathered, the excise officers had come 
to the conclusion that Brent was the moving spirit of the 
whole business, and the people in London had told them 
that he was a very adept in the art of mysterious disappear- 
ance. At all events, upon this occasion he and the entire 
Mercer family — for what had become of Sarah was equally 
unknown — had vanished from the sight of all their friends 
and acquaintance. 

The investigation before the magistrates occasioned 
Mr. Tootell not a little discomfort \ it was gratifying, no 
doubt, to once more relate in public his experiences at the 
old Dragon, but it was a little uncomfortable to be pressed 
by a sharp local solicitor about his previous acquaintance 
with Mr. Brent. To admit that gentleman had been one 
of his customers when in business in London, was all very 
well, but a titter ran round the court when Mr. Tootell 
was fain to confess that he had had dealings with him — 
in short, that he had bought spirits from him in large 
quantities. 

* And found it capital good business, too, Mr. Tootell — 
capital stuflF, and got it cheap, I'll be bound, eh % ' said the 
solicitor, in his most jocular manner. 

It was in vain Mr. Tootell spluttered, and declared 
that Mr. Brent had represented himself as the agent of one 
of the most distinguished distilling houses in the Metropolis. 
The audience evidently came away tickled with the con- 
viction that old Tootell had done a good deal of business 
with the * Free Traders * in his publican days, and that his 
interference with old Joe Mercer and his confederates had 
probably resulted from desire to share in the profits of the 
concern. Public opinion in consequence a little veered 
round about Mr. Tootell ; an idea prevailed that, far from 
being the victim of his accidental discovery, in reality he had^ 
endeavoured to levy black-mail on the grounds of his casually 
discovered knowledge. Mr. Tootell rapidly perceived that, 
far from being commiserated as a martyr, he was regarded 
with contemptuous pity, looked upon as an old man, who, 
though hardly dealt with, had to some extent deserved to 
pay a penalty for poking his nose into his neighbours' 
affairs, to say the least of it, even if he had not gone 
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further and tried to make capital oat of his surreptitiously 
acquired knowledge. That a man like Tootell, who in the 
indulgence of his insatiable curiosity, had brought about 
such an explosion of a fraudulent business, should regard 
himself as a public benefactor was natural. Stung by the 
ingratitude of that public, he bethought himself of once 
more seeking the society of the stranger Johnson, only to 
find that shadowy individual had disappeared from Exmouth 
quietly as he had come. Mr. Tootell sadly came to the 
conclusion that the mysteries of this wicked world were 
getting beyond his comprehension. 

*Only to think,' he murmured, *of old Joe, after all 
these years, turning to illicit distilling ; whoever could have 
thought it 1 And as for that Brent, well, who could have 
thought of coming across him after all these years ! He 
always did put in wonderful good stuff at a wonderful 
cheap rate; but, dash it, who could have fancied his coming 
down here % Then there's this Johnson, who's he ? What 
does he want, and what was he adoing ? ' and then Mr. 
Tootell shook his head and gave the whole thing up, as 
one does a double acrostic which has proved too much for 
one's abilities. 

* The scandal of to-day in London is well-nigh forgotten 
in a week \ in a small provincial town we make more of 
such gossip, but it does not last very long. The story of 
the Mercers had pretty well died out of men's minds, the 
elopement of Ered Hallaton with the handsome Sarah was 
already a thing of the past, when it was suddenly brought 
sharply home to his brother officers by the re-appearance of 
the delinquent in Exeter. Dicky Chives could hardly believe 
this news when, returning home from one of his sporting 
pilgrimages, he was told of it in the ante-room, just before 
mess. 

* Where is he,' exclaimed Dicky. * Are they getting 
his old quarters ready ? Is he come back to stay ? is — is 

, , . she with him 1 ' 

* Can't tell you, Dicky, I'm sure,' replied his informant ; 
* he came into the ante-room here this afternoon for about 
ten minutes, had a drink, and looked as black as thunder. 
I was here because I happened to be on duty, but there 
was nobody else. Hallaton, as you know, is not a bad- 
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tempered fellow, but he can be deuced unpleasant when 
he gets his hump up. He answered the two or three 
questions I ventured to put to him so precious short that 1 
shut up. All I know is that he called upon the Colonel, 
who was out ; that he is staying somewhere in the town i 
but as for asking whether Madame was with him, thank 
you ! no, I didn't put that question.' 

* No,' said Chives, slowly. * I understand that ; it wasn't 
likely. But I thought it just possible that he might have 
said something about his wife.' 

And then Dicky paused, for this was just the knotty 
point which much perplexed Hallaton's comrades. That he 
had gone oflf with the fair Sarah there was no doubt, but 
no announcement of their marriage had appeared in the 
papers. The illicit trade in which Joe Mercer had been 
detected made the connection still more deplorable, and as 
the Colonel had said, with a father-in-law who was simply 
not awaiting his trial for defrauding the revenue because 
the police were unable to lay hands on him, it was certainly 
easy to understand that poor Fred might shrink from 
publicly confessing his marriage. 

*It matters little either way,' continued the chief, 
* Married or unmarried, he's hung a millstone round his 
neck which must be his ruin.' 

This was not the verdict of the Colonel delivered at 
mess that evening, but what he had said when the scandal 
Urst came to his ears. Hallaton's case was much discussed 
after dinner that night ; he was a great favourite with his 
Drother oflBcers, but they were one and all of the same 
opinion, that Fred had made one of those fatal mistakes 
which mar a man's whole life. Then, too, it was remem- 
bered that Hallaton had considerable expectations from his 
nncle Sir Robert. Many of the old hands in the corps had 
met Bob Hallaton in the days when he was a soldier, and 
described him as a choleric domineering man, though by no 
means a bad fellow ; and Chives, and the little knot who 
were now discussing him, arrived at the conclusion that an 
uncle of that description, like Sir Oliver in the fanrous 
comedy, would be sure to have *a damned disinheriting 
countenance.' 

* It's an awful bad business,' said Dicky Chives. * Fred 
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has always been a bit anxious that his uncle Bob, as he 
calls him, shouldn't hear of his little kick-ups, losing money, 
racing, and so on ; but they have all been child's play com- 
pared to this. He is proud as Lucifer, you see, and the 
idea of Miss Mercer as the future Lady Hallaton would 
stick in his gizzard sadly. Fred was to have gone down 
there, too, and his not doing so will make matters worse.' 

However, there was no other conclusion to be come to 
except that Hhere was another good man gone wrong,' and 
then they gave themselves up to much speculation as to 
what Hallaton meant to do, and what had brought him 
back to Exeter a month before the expiration of his leave. 

On his return from his ride the Colonel was duly told 
of Hallaton's call, and also received a note which the latter 
had left, begging to know at what hour it would be con- 
venient for him to call the next morning. The Colonel 
sent a brief reply to the Rougemont Hotel, where Hallaton 
was staying, and at the appointed time Fred was ushered 
into the chief's sitting-room. 

'Sit down,' said the latter, 'and tell me what has 
brought you back. It's a bad sign when you young 
fellows come back before your leave is out. Not long ago, 
remember, it was Goodwood cleaned you out ; but this, 
I'm afraid, is a worse business.' 

*I can't help what people may say or think,' replied 
Hallaton, somewhat stiflSy. 'It is a question that con- 
cerns myself ; but I won't hear a word against the lady.' 

' It is not at all likely, Mr. Hallaton, that I am going 
to cast any reflection on your wife. I presume I am right 
in giving the lady that title,' and the Colonel p& Jied for a 
reply. 

'That is a question nothing to the purpose,' replied 
Hallaton, doggedly. 

' We will assume then that she is,' said the other quietly. 
* I can only point out that it would be awkward at any 
time, but it is particularly awkward for you just now that 
Mr. Mercer should have involved himself with the revenue 
oflBcers. I should advise your not rejoining us. You must 
know you have cut your own throat as far as this neigh- 
bourhood is concerned.' 

'That is what I have come to see you about,' replied 
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Hallaton. 'Of course, I don't want to come back here, 
I have made up my mind to exchange to India as soon 
as I can possibly arrange it. I thought, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was only right to let you know at once.' 

* The best thing you can do, Hallaton,' replied the 
Colonel. * I am very sorry to lose you, but your soldiering 
on here will be excessively unpleasant to yourself and Mrs. 
Hallaton.' 

* I have no doubt,' replied Fred, ' that my affairs have 
been pretty freely discussed during the last month. People 
are probably saying that I was thoroughly aware of old 
Mercer's fraudulent business, and suggest that it was a 
knowledge of the enormT)us profits he was making that 
put it into my head to run away with his daughter.' 

*You must expect to have ill-natured things said of 
you ; but the story of your marriage will speedily be for- 
gotten except in this immediate neighbourhood. Nobody 
will know anything about you in India,' said the Colonel, 
although the words were prompted more by good nature 
than belief in his assertion. He was aware, as was 
Hallaton, that there had been a lengthy and but slightly 
garbled paragraph entitled * The Romance of Crime ' going 
the round of the daily papers, in which the discovery of the 
illicit still at the old Dragon Inn and the elopement of the 
handsome daughter of the landlord with a young ofi&cer of 
the Horse Artillery had been mixed up into a very titil- 
lating side-dish for the cravers of such tit-bits. 

* I've nothing more to say, sir, than to wish you good- 
bye,' replied Hallaton, rising. 'Perhaps you will tell 
Chives that I'll write him word what I want done about 
my traps, and say good-bye to the other fellows for me % ' 

A hearty hand grip, and the two men separated. 

* It's the only thing for him to do,' thought the Colonel, 
as his visitor descended the stairs. * It's devilish odd, but 
he never actually said he was married.' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DREAM DISPELLED 

When Fred Hallaton arrived in London it was to no hotel 
or pleasant lodgings that he drove, but to a solitary 
bachelor's room in Bury Street. No wife awaited him 
with a glad smile of welcome, and he sat gloomily on the 
bed while the attendant unstrapped his portmanteau. He 
was face to face once more with his misery, he had kept his 
mouth close shut to his old chief, he wished to hear no 
word against this woman who had entrapped him, he would 
make plaint of his bitter experiences to no one. He was 
tied for life to her, and already they had agreed that each 
should take their separate way. 

The brief period of their married life might be summed 
up in this wise — three weeks of intoxication, followed by 
three weeks of storm, recrimination, and bitter reproach. 
Imperious Sarah found that she had married a man who, 
when roused, was quite as fierce-tempered as herself. She 
awoke to the fact that if she had married a man much 
above her in station, he was, all the same, poor ; and that 
far from being launched, as she supposed, at once into 
society, her husband would not even introduce her to his 
friends ; he told her hotly that he had sacrificed his own 
prospects for her sake, and she retorted just as fiercely that 
she had done much the same, and thrown herself away 
upon a pauper. What was* the use of his holding the posi- 
tion of a gentleman if he had not the means wherewith to 
keep it up ? As if she, with her handsome face, mightn't 
have had the pick of a dozen better than he. Then, lashed 
to madness by her bitter tongue, he retorted that he was 
not aware of much demand for convict's daughters at pre- 
sentj which naturally produced another flood of violent 
vituperation from the lady. 

Scene after scene of this sort passed between the pair, 
and if ever a man was thoroughly cured of his infatuation 
by the end of six weeks it was Fred Hallaton, though, 
strange to say, Sarah, disappointed as she was in her 

I 
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marriage, and never having had any real love for him 
whatever, still entertained for him a capricious liking ; but 
when at the end of two months he sternly said he would 
live with her no longer, that such modest allowance as he 
could make her should be paid to her through his solicitor 
at any address she might choose to give, she assented sul- 
lenly. He divided what money he had with her, and 
Mrs. Hallaton departed early the next day without giving 
any intimation of what she proposed to do, or of where she 
proposed to go ; while as for Fred, he at once transferred 
his modest effects to the before-mentioned bachelor bedroom 
in Bury Street, and at once informed the agents of his 
regiment that he was desirous of an exchange to India. 
About this he was told there would be no difficulty, it was 
a mere matter of a few weeks, and for this purpose Fred 
knew very well that he would have no great difficulty about 
getting an extension of leave should he require it. 

He was morbidly sensitive about that luckless para- 
graph, * The Romance of Crime.' He fancied everybody 
must have read it, and everybody be anxious to behold the 
young fool who had eloped with that fraudulent publican's 
daughter. He shrank from meeting any of his old friends 
and acquaintances. He went to his club only in the evening 
to inquire for letters, and that at the dinner-hour when he 
was little likely to run up against anybody he knew in the 
hall. Even in the matter of the exchange he had picked 
out two or three stations in India where the officers were 
nearly all men he had never met. He had of course to 
resign his * jacket,' which would once have grieved him 
sorely, but what mattered it now ? He had resigned every- 
thing ; his one anxiety was to be far away from England 
before the wretched story of his miserable marriage became 
known. That he and his wife were already parted would 
soon be the talk of his friends and acquaintances, he made 
no doubt. Let him only be out of the country before that 
happened was all he hoped. Whether his uncle had heard 
of his ill-starred marriage, he knew not ; but that he had 
completely ruined his prospects in that quarter he felt 
certain. If he can but get away before it all leaks out — • 
India and the shooting of big game was all that was left 
to Jhim. Stay 1 There was fighting of some kind always 
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going on there, and if he was in luck he might throw in 
for something of that kind. Henceforth his career most 
lie in that country, to England he would have to say good- 
bye for years. In the meantime there was nothing for it 
but to live quietly in London until his exchange was 
arranged, and, that settled, to take passage for the East 
and trust that he and Sarah might never meet more. 

When the tempest overtakes us and we are socially en- 
gulfed beneath the wave, it is astonishing how soon we are 
forgotten ; for a brief period there are comments of regret, 
surprise, or the malicious ^ It is only what was to be ex- 
pected,' and then people talk about us no more. The 
Colonel had briefly announced to his officers that Hallaton 
had exchanged to India, and would not return to Exeter, 
but when asked by Chives if Fred was married he briefly 
replied that he did not know. He had thought proper to 
assume that it was so in bis interview with Hallaton, but 
he bore in mind that Fred in a somewhat marked manner 
had never admitted it. The marriage had never been an* 
nounced in the papers, and the consequence was that all 
the neighbourhood came to the conclusion that no such 
ceremony had taken place. 

There were, however, two people who still bore Fred 
Hallaton constantly in mind ; the one of these was Mary 
Lydney, who angrily acknowledged that she had allowed 
herself to care more for this faithless philanderer than she 
had any business to do ; for the second time the girl was 
fain to confess she had let her heart go out of her own 
keeping— and oh, the shame of it ! to be flouted for such a 
woman as Sarah Mercer. Hallaton's attentions to her had 
been too marked to be unobserved by her friends, and 
though no word had reached her ear, she knew too well 
they had pitied her for being left to wear the willow. Gall 
and verjuice, this, to a proud girl like Mary Lydney. She 
hated herself for still thinking of him, and it is needless to 
say no word of inquiry concerning him ever escaped her 
lips. The other person who still sadly thought over Fred 
Hallaton's mistake was his staunch comrade, Dicky Chives, 
He had received directions from Fred about forwarding his 
baggage to London, with which he had at once complied. 
The letter was dated from Hallaton's club, and as Chives 
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contemplated very shortly running up to London to see the 
pantomimes and other novelties which managers are wont 
to pifoduce at Christmas-tirae, he was determined to take 
advantage of the opportunity and look Fred up. He felt 
pretty sure that Hallaton would sail for India as soon as 
ever he could arrange matters, but till then he no doubt 
would be found in town, and surely Fred would see him. 

On arriving in London that vivacious young gentleman 
lost no time in carrying out his intention, but the club 
porter told him that, though he believed Mr. Hallaton was 
m town, he only called there now and again for letters, and 
that he had no idea of his address. There was only one 
thing to be done, and that Dicky immediately did, to wit 
— scribble a note to Fred, expressing a warm wish to say 
good-bye to him before he sailed, and leave it with the 
porter. To a gentleman of Mr. Chives's temperament time 
in London was not to be wasted, something must be seen 
every evening. It was all very well for your regular 
Londoner to be content with a quiet rubber and a cigar in 
the smoking room. They could take the whole year to see 
the sights and have their fling whenever they liked. He 
couldn't. He was wont to say, * I've got three weeks' 
theatres to cram into a fortnight, and even if I had more 
leave I should have no more money. Two weeks in London 
always breaks me.' In pursuance of this system of 
thoroughly enjoying himself, Mr. Chives, after a late 
breakfast, found himself one morning making his way down 
the Strand, with a view to procuring tickets for himself 
and a chum at the Gaiety Theatre. Somewhat to his sur- 
prise, in the vicinity of Wellington Street, he ran across 
no other than Sam Mercer. He had never seen the book- 
maker since they had parted last October on Newmarket 
Heath. 

* How d'ye do, Mr. Chives,' said Sam ; * I'm awful glad 
to have met you. I want to see somebody from down 
Devonshire way bad, and next to the Doctor you are the 
man who can best tell me all I want to know. If you 
wouldn't mind coming up to the Victoria for a few minutes 
I should like to have a little talk with you.' 

Chives yielded willing assent, and as they turned up 
Wellington Street Sam remarked — 
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' This is a deuce of a go, and what made the old 'un dc 
it E can't think. It bothered me what he took that Dragon 
for, but I knew he could run alone, and no mistake. You'd 
have to get up the t'other side sunrise to get the best of 
him ; but if he has been sharp he has always been straight. 
[ can't think what made him do it.' 

* Well,' said Chives, * of course I've heard all there is 
to say about it, but I should think the enormous profits 
they were making would about account for their going in 
for it. They've been clearing thousands, according to the 
papers.' 

* Yes," but he didn't want it,' replied Sam ; * he had 
made his pile — and, though he is a close man, a very tidy 
pile it is, you bet.' 

* Never had any money myself,' said Dicky ; * but I've 
never met any one yet who couldn't do with a bit more.' 

* Right you are, sir,' said Sam, laughing ; * but I'm aw- 
ful sorry for the old 'un. I don't know where he is, and 
shouldn't tell you if I did, but I honestly don't. If he can 
keep out of the way for a bit, and lie low, itll perhaps 
blow over, but he'll find he's knocked down all his winnings 
if they catch him. Now, Mr. Chives,' he continued, as 
thoy turned into the Victoria, and made their way into one 
of the rooms, * only give it a name, sir, or will you have 
some lunch ? ' 

Chives having been duly provided with a tankard of 
bitter ale, which he specified as being most suitable to his 
requirements at the moment, Sam Mercer continued — 

* I dare say it made a great talk down at Exmouth. 
I split with laughter when I read how they tied up that 
prying old fool, Tootell. I can't make out who this Brent 
can be, and how he could have influenced my father into 
embarking on such a risky speculation.' 

* He is a very noted offender,' replied Chives, * particu- 
larly in this line. At least, that's what the revenue officers 
sent word from London.' 

* Yes ; I understand that right enough, but the question 
is how on earth he induced the governor to go into such a 
dangerous speculation as that. Money ! No doubt he 
was fond of money, and perhaps not over particular how 
he made it ; but if ever there was a vs^ry man it w^sf my 
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father, and I'd have laid long odds that no one could have 
ever 'ticed him into such a risky game as this. No ; it 
beats me altogether.' 

* Sorry for your parent,' rejoined Chives, vaguely ; * but 
I can't see anything remarkable in his case. These keen 
speculators have a way of going the wrong side of the post 
at times.* 

Mr. Chives was getting a little bored by hearing Sam 
Mercer's jeremiads over the misfortunes of his progenitor. 
There was nothing singular to him in a speculative jobber 
bein^ found guilty of an extensive fraud. 

* No\7, Mr. Chives, there is another thing I want to 
talk to you about. Mr. Hallaton has gone off with Sarah 
—can you tell me anything about that % ' 

*No,' replied Chives, curtly. 

*It isn't likely you gentlemen will like it, I know,' 
cf ntinued Sam ; * it isn't likely Mr. Hallaton's friends will 
like it. But do you know how they're getting on together ? ' 

* Ko,' replied Chives, with equal brevity. 

* I don't know much of Mr. Hallaton ; but^ remember 
she is my sister,' said the bookmaker, earnestly. * Can you 
tell me where they are % ' 

* No,' rejoined Dicky. * I have never seen Fred Halla- 
ton since the night before I left Exeter for the Houghton 



Sam Mercer hesitated for a moment, and then said, in 
a low voice, * Can you tell me whether they are married ? ' 

* I honestly don't know,' was the reply. 

* Well, sir,' resumed Sam, * I should like to have known 
that, and I should like to have known how they got on. 
Sarah is a handsome, clever girl, and would have soon 
learnt to hold her own anywhere ; but she is vain and fond 
of amusement, and if she don't get plenty of that she'll be 
apt to shew temper — and she's got one. She ain't the sort 
of girl that every man could manage. One couldn't warrant 
her free from vice, and quiet in double harness. No, I 
should have been curious to know how her marriage turned 
out with any one ; how things will go now I can't say, but 
if the governor hadn't got into this scrape Sal would have 
been a good match for most men. His great fad was that 
she should marry a gentleman, and he would have contri- 
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buted pretty handsomely to keep the house going while he 
lived, and left her a good bit of money when he died.' 

* I really don't know where they are/ interposed Chives* 
' Well, sir, I'm sorry to hear it. Mr. Hallaton needn't 

have been afraid that I wsaited to come pushing my way 
into his house just because he married my sister \ but I 
was in hopes you could have answered those two questions. 
However, you can't, so there's no more to be said.' 

*I can't, indeed, Mercer,' replied Chives, rising, *and 
now I must really be going. Good-bye.' 

* Thank you, sir,' said Sam, as he accompanied him to 
the door of the club. * Good-bye ; and remember you may 
always rely, when you come racing, on Sam Mercer to do 
you a good turn.' 

* Poor Fred,' mutterexl Chives to himself, as he walked 
up the Strand. * Mercer is a very good fellow, but, still, 
one wouldn't care to have him as a brother-in-law.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE SKELETON IN TUE CUPBOARD 

Call no man happy till he is dead, saith the sage, and it is 
hard to say amongst those we habitually mix and consort 
with who among them bears an unclouded life. Here is 
our prosperous friend whose dinners and equipages are the 
talk of the town, whose smiling face betokens no care on 
his mind, and yet some of those investments of his in the 
City may be troubling him sorely. His sons may be going 
wrong, and his daughters waxing contumacious, but for all 
that it behoves him in these days to show a genial front to 
the world and let no man guess that the fox is gnawing at 
his vitals. Perhaps it is as well that Society demands that 
we should not bore it with our troubles. What have our 
acquaintances to do with our griefs in this world ? They 
require us to amuse them, to give them dinners ; but if we 
mean to go about like mutes at a funeral — bah ! go to, let 
the dead bury their dead. If you mean to be of the world 
there should be sunshine in your face, sunshine in your 
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manner, let circumstances be what they will with you. Wha* 
matter that you are on the verge of bankruptcy, or that your 
daughter has levanted with the footman ? If you are going 
to make moan over it, turn recluse, disappear, fly to obscure 
continental watering-places ] but, above all, don't inflict a 
melancholy face on Society. By the way, I often wonder 
if those saturnine people, whom we are wont to laugh at 
because they take their pleasure sadly, have not the best of 
it in the long run. If they have no supreme moments of 
exaltation, yet on the other hand they know nothing of 
those depths of depression to which more elastic tempera-, 
ments are liable. 

That there is a skeleton in every house is a very old 
saying, but taken in a modified form a perfectly true one. 
It may be a tremendous secret involving family honour, or 
the very possession of the family lands, or it may take the 
much more prosaic form of never being able to lay hands 
upon a decent cook. Mr. Lydney, the prosperous, slightly 
pompous banker of Exmouth, had his skeleton— -and a very 
grim skeleton it was. A genial, jovial, free-handed man, 
keeping almost open house, and never better pleased than 
when entertaining his friends, he kept his skeleton very 
closely locked up, and put it away from liis own mind as 
far as possible ; but, for all that, ever and anon it rattled 
its grisly bones, and reduced the buoyant banker to con- 
siderable despondency. 

Thirty years before, the bank of Lydney and Son had 
been broken into, und though the house had made light of 
it at the time, and never acknowledged their loss, yet some 
very valuable securities had been abstracted from the big 
safe. Several reasons had conduced to their keeping their 
loss a secret ; first and foremost, the robbery was supposed 
to have been committed by one of the family, then in their 
employ as a clerk. This young man had absconded, the 
securities were missing, there was no trace of violent entry 
to the premises in which the missing man slept, and, in 
short, everything pointed conclusively to his being the 
offender. That old Mr. Lydney should be loth to prosecute 
his luckless son was natural. There was a strain on the 
bank at the time, and the old gentleman, no longer the 
man be wag, feared that the effect of giving publicity to 
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their loss would have the natural effect of increasmg the 
pressure. His son, the present Mr. Lydney, was too young 
a man then to grasp the situation. They hushed the thing 
up ; such endeavours as they made to recover the securities 
were done privately and without giving a free hand to the 
police. They would make no charge, and though they offered 
a liberal reward at Scotland Yard for the recovery of the 
missing deeds they never even mentioned their loss in Ex- 
mouth. 

Mr. Lydney was a man who lived well up to his income, 
and more than once the loss of those missing securities had 
been a source of sore trouble to him ; but the strain had come 
round again, and without them he could hardly see his way 
to pull through. Amongst those missing securities were the 
deeds of a large mortgage on the estates of a good old coun- 
try squire who for all these years had paid his five per cent, 
contentedly. He had died, and his son, a sharp business 
man, reigned in his stead. But the son, when he came to 
his throne, had no idea in these days of paying five per cent, 
for money, and gave immediate notice of the redemption of 
the mortgage. What was Mr. Lydney to do 1 He had not 
those deeds to surrender. The explanation must involve the 
history of the robbery, while public rumour would be sure 
to even multiply the value of the securities abstracted. It 
would give his business a shake which it was scarce in a 
position to sustain. Suspicion of stability is a sore trial for 
a bank, even when backed up by considerable resources. To 
Lydney, a run against the house meant ruin. If he had met 
his trouble boldly in the outset it might have been got over, 
but he and his father had made sure of recovering those 
securities in a short time without causing any scandal, and, 
for the sake of that unfortunate son of his, old Mr. Lydney 
wished to avoid that. 

The time for owning their loss went by, the time for 
hoping to recover the missing papers did the same, and hence- 
forth Mr. Lydney put the whole business aside as an unsa- 
voury memory, and locked up his skeleton close in its own 
cupboard. Now the time had come it must see the light, and 
Mr. Lydney brooded sadly over how he had best face the 
storm. It was all very well at the end of thirty years to say 
these mortgage deeds had been stolen, but the mortgagee 
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might well suspect that those deeds were pledged elsewhere 
for moneys received. 

Worried and anxious, Mr. Lydney sits in his sanctum 
glancing almost mechanically over the paper. He listlessly 
reads the account of a bad accident on the South- Western, 
near London, in which two people have been killed and a 
score more or less seriously injured ; among those badly 
hurt is a man named Johnson, but his name has no more 
significance to Mr. Lydney than any other in the dismal 
list, all of whom are quite unknown to him. 

The next thing that catches his eye does, however, 
arouse some interest in his breast, if only that of idle 
curiosity. It is a notice that if Joseph Mercer, formerly 
of the Dragon Inn, does not remove all the furniture and 
chattels appertaining to him on those premises before 
February 20th, they will be sold by public auction. As 
the banker well knows, that paragraph will arouse consider- 
able interest in Exmouth, once more the question will be 
warmly debated what has become of those Mercers, and 
also what has become of Sarah % That Hallaton has ^one, 
or is going to India, is well known; the neighbourhood 
have his brotlier ofi&cers* word for that ; but in what rela- 
tionship Fred stands to Miss Mercer they admit they 
do not know, and the neighbourhood, as we have already 
seen, has drawn its own conclusion on that point. That 
the auction will attract a considerable crowd of idlers from 
Exmouth is certain. Many people are curious to see that 
old ball-room of which they have heard so much of late, 
and get a peep maybe into those mysterious cellars where 
the smugglers of olden days stored their * fresh rum ' and 
contraband goods, and wherein that modem and far more 
scientific smuggler, Joe Mercer, so lately and so largely 
defrauded the revenue. There might not be many come to 
buy, though there would be sure to be a sprinkling who 
wonld look forward to picking up a treasure among that 
dusty old-fashioned furniture of bygone days, but still the 
sale would be sure to attract a crowd of sightseers. Yet 
what was this to the banker ? He had seen it all at the 
time of the Tootell outrage. He had no intention of 
attending the auction, but he did lazily wonder what had 
become of the Mercers; the authorities seemed no more 
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aUe to lay hands on them than years ago they had proved 
equal to the recovery of thosb lost papers. 

Ah, those papers. It was idle to think now about 
those lost securities, about those lost mortgage deeds. 
That long-looming thundercloud was «bout to burst, and 
Mr. Lydney could do nothing to avert it, but simply trust 
to the unblemished character of a lifetime for the ac6e]9t- 
ance of belief in his story. 

It is the day of the long-advertised sale at the Dragon, 
when the morning's post brings to the banker so strange a 
letter that it is not till he has perused it three times that 
he gathers its contents. Even then it is in such vague, 
unsatisfactory fashion as was only to be expected from the 
incoherent message it contained. 

It came from the house surgeon of the Ditchford 
Hospital, a town about twelve miles from London, and 
close to the scene of the late railway accident, and in it he 
stated that he had in his charge a patient of the name of 
Johnson, a sufferer from the late luckless collision, and 
whose not only days, but very hours, were numbered. * He 
is a cool, somewhat cynical old man,' continued the doctor, 
' and seems to regard his demise with complete indifference. 
He is quite sensible, though he would seem to wander in 
his talking,'but this is simply because we cannot follow his 
train of thought. He speaks of things to which we have 
no clue. His predominant idea is to say " Good-bye " to a 
man named Brent, of whose whereabouts he appears to have 
no knowledge, and, failing that, he desires to send a message 
to you. He is sinking fast, and it may be that what 
appears unintelligible to me may be quite comprehensible 
to you. It is also possible that he may rally for a little, as 
is often the case just before death, and in that case I may 
be able to forward you something very much clearer than 
I do at present, which simply amounts to this — "Let 
Lydney, the banker, Exmouth, know — missing deeds in, or 
should be in, table at Dragon — old table back of ball- 
room.* " 

Who was this Johnson ? And could anv reliance be 
placed on his message? Brent he fancied he knew all 
about. He was Joe Mercer's partner in that illicit dis- 
tillery, and who formerly did business in the same line with 
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Tootell in London, But who was Johnson? How on 
earth could these securities of his hare been secreted all 
these years in the Dragon, within two miles of the very 
safe from which they had been abstracted ? Had they 
been there all that time ? Who put them there ? And 
once more — Who was this Johnson ? Did Joe Mercer 
know anything about it ? And Mr. Lydney threw himself 
back into his chair to once more piece the thing out in his 
own mind if he could. Impossible ! How it had come 
about was inscrutable ; but these papers meant so much to 
him now that he was prepared to snatch at the wildest 
chance of recovering them. What was he to do ? Good 
heavens ! and the sale took place to-day. There was no 
time to be lost. If he had only known sooner he would 
have instructed somebody to buy the whole of the furniture. 
What mattered two or three hundred pounds in a case of 
this sort ? It would be well worth his while to spend that 
money for the mere chance of recovering those papers. 
There was but one thing for it — he must attend the auction 
himself, and take care that not a table escaped him. He 
would buy them all, let them go for what they would. 

When Mary Lydney heard of her father's intention, 
she at once expressed a wish to accompany him. All the 
old legends connected with the Dragon in bygone days had 
been unearthed of late, and there were plenty of men like 
Mr. Lydney who had heard queer stories from their fathers 
about the doings that went on there in the early days of 
the century. It had somehow got about — mainly, perhaps, 
from the garrulity of Mr. Tootell — that there was yet living 
not far from the old inn an ancient sailor, who had actually 
in his youth taken part in the contraband trade, and who 
could spin many a gruesome yam of the doings of the 
Dragon in those tjmes. It had become known that, if 
properly tipped, old Bob Mutter could make your flesh 
creep with narratives of the dark deeds he had witnessed 
in that old ball-room; of the gambling and riotous revelling 
that had taken place there when the free traders were in 
luck ; and of the fierce quarrels that were wont to arise 
between these reckless spirits over their cards and liquor. 
Like many old sailors, Bob Mutter was not only fond of 
• yarning/ but bad a fine natural gift of mendacity, which 
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gave spice to his narrations. He speedily discoyered that 
his visitors-^they were mostly of the feminine gender — liked 
a strong dash of melodrama in the stories they handselled 
him for telling. Like a wise man, he made hay while the 
Bun shone, and dressed up his wares to suit his customers ; 
a judicious embroidery of facts, which was quite in accor- 
dance with the veteran mariner's natural bent. Miss 
Lydney, like many other young ladies of the place, had 
visited old Bob Mutter to hear his tales of the smuggling 
days, and was naturally therefore curious to see this old 
ball-room, the scene of more than one of his most stirring 
narratives. 

There was one thing, however, that surprised Miss 
Lydney not a little, and that was her father's feverish 
anxiety to be in time for this sale. . He, usually so calm 
and self-possessed, whether bound on business or pleasure, 
now kept taking out his watch every five minutes, fidgeting 
about the room, and repeatedly inquiring whether she was 
sure she was quite ready to start. As a rule, if she kept 
him waiting a few minutes the banker was perfectly un- 
moved. To-day he was in a state of extreme irritability. 
Again and again he dived his hand into his coat-pocket 
and produced a catalogue of the sale, which, after looking 
over attentively for some minutes, and making sundry 
pencil notes in its margin, he thrust back into his pocket, 
and then once more took out his watch. 

For some few weeks past she had noticed a great change 
in him. He who was formerly possessed of such a remark- 
ably cool, equable temperament, was now nervous, irritable, 
and snappish. A most punctual man, he had now de- 
veloped that most trying description of unpunctuality — the 
being ready considerably before the time. He would be 
dressed for dinner, for instance, a good quarter of an hour 
before that meal was due ; insist upon it that the clocks 
were all wrong, and ring every five minutes to hurry the 
cook. It was the same with everything else. People had 
begun to remark to each other how very touchy the bajiker 
was becoming, while to Mary they remarked how very ill 
her father was looking. One of the leading medical men 
in Exmouth said that Lydney looked to him like a man 
with, some great worry on his mind. ' The man has an 
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excellent constitution, I know, but he looks to me as if ho 
were either worked or harassed to death/ 

At the present moment Mr. Lydney is making a peri- 
patetic lunch. He keeps walking up and down the room, 
occasionally snatching a morsel of food or a glass of wine 
standing : partaking, perhaps, more of the latter than of 
the former, and finally announces to his daughter that it is 
high time to start. 

' I am quite r^ady, papa, if you like,' replied Mary ; 
* but it wants an hour to the commencement of the sale, 
and it will not take us half the time to walk there.' 

* No matter,' was the reply, * I am particularly anxious 
to be there in good time. Come along.' 

Mary made no reply, but rose, and the two at once 
gtarted for the Dragon. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE AUCTION 

Although they arrived at the inn quite half an hour 
before the time advertised for the commencement of the 
auction, yet there were already a good many people wan- 
dering through the house ; more especially was the gradu- 
ally-thickening throng gravitating towards the old ball- 
room. Thither the banker quickly made his way, and at 
sight of it stopped aghast. He might have known it, of 
course, had he but given it a thought. He had expected 
to find all that conglomeration of old furniture heaped 
confusedly as he had last seen it, covered with dust, and 
piled pell-mell together as it was on his last visit. He 
came prepared to look out for that table against the wall. 
Little chance of identifying the table in that way. As he 
might have guessed, the furniture had been well dusted, 
sorted, ticketed, and laid out in regular rows for the in- 
spection of the public. True, the majority of the crowd 
were mere idle spectators, but here and there came the 
crenaiTxe buye**, the persistent auction hunter, ready to 
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purchase anything over which it struck him he could turn 
a penny — pulling open drawers,^ tapping the furniture, 
feeling legs and arms of chairs, turning them up, tapping 
tables and cabinets in all directions ; especially active, to 
Mr. Lydney's horror, in the jerking open of drawers to see 
that they worked easily ; which, to do that furniture of 
bygone days justice, they usually did, a good deal better 
than those of the cheap, gimcrack stuff common to our 
times. 

Picture to yourself a man wound up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, who has come down to this sale pre- 
pared to buy every table that may be put up at any cost^ 
upon the bare chance of the drawers containing those lost 
papers upon which the holding of his very position depends. 
Fancy his seeing the drawers of these tables jerked care- 
lessly open by intending buyers, any one of whom might 
discover those papers and quietly drop them into his pocket 
at any moment. He was watching these men now with 
the eye of a hawk ; but can you not fancy his- imagining 
that dozens of men had done all this before he had arrived ; 
that the very men who dusted and laid out the furniture 
had also carefully turned out those drawers. A cold sweat 
bedewed the banker's brow as he thought how hopeless hin 
quest was. Granted this weird message sent to him from 
the brink of the grave was true, how slender was the 
chance that any dependence was to be placed upon it now. 
That the securities might have been there once was possible, 
that to the best of the dying man's belief they were there 
yet was quite likely, but that they were there still was 
most unlikely. This man Johnson could hardly be sup- 
posed to know anything of the recent events that had hap- 
pened at the Dragon, that a inan of the name of Johnson 
had been living for two or three weeks in Exmouth just 
previous to the absconding of the Mercers, and had, more- 
over, shown the grieatest curiosity with regard to the old 
inn was a thing of which Mr. Lydney had no knowledge.. 
• It was absurd,' muttered the banker, * useless, hopeless ; ' 
but for all that he determined to buy every table put up 
for sale that day. Even those of the bed-rooms he made 
up his mind should not escape him, though supposing the 
man Johnson's story to be true it was in one of the old* 
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fashioned tables in the ball-room that the papers must have 
been originally concealed. 

When Mr. Lydney took a prominent place in front of 
the auctioneer's rostrum, and, taking out his catalogue, 
commenced to display a lively interest in the sale, Mary 
Lydney's face was filled with amused surprise. 

' Why, papa, dear,' she said, * I thought curio-hunting 
was always left to me. I never dreamt that your anxiety 
to get here early was because you were an intending 
buyer.' 

* Just so, just so, my dear,' replied the banker, nervously ; 
•not often, Mary, I intrude upon your hobbies, but I hap- 
pened to have marked down a curious bit or two here that 
I should like to pick up if possible.' 

The auctioneer was a man versed in his business, he 
understood what 'playing 'em in' meant— that is to say, 
he invariably put up a little trumpery to start his sale so as 
to give time to the genuine buyers to settle down before 
offering the more valuable goods for competition, and when 
Mr. Lydney in an excitable manner bought an ordinary 
deal dressing-table for something about its cost price his 
daughter's bewilderment became unbounded. What could 
it mean ? She looked up at her father, and then with a 
nervous little laugh, said — 

* Surely, papa, there's nothing quaint or old-fashioned 
about that % ' 

'No, no,* he replied anxiously, 'that's not the bit I 
mean — never mind, tables are always useful things about a 
house.' 

But a decently furnished house, even though not very 
large, would contain a good many tables, and the sale was 
by no means limited to the furniture of the old ball-room, 
the auctioneer had not as yet come to the disposal of that. 
Mr. Lydney bought another table, and yet another, and by 
this time his proceedings had begun to attract the attention 
of the auctioneer and the professional buyers. What could 
the banker want with these commonplace tables ? He was 
not a man given to attending sales, or given to the picking 
up of bargains— a quiet, steady man with an evenly balanced 
mind, who had never shown the slightest sign of eccen- 
tricity, and here he was bidding as if the accumulation of 
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tables was the object of his life, for it had already attracted 
the attention of more than one of these keen-eyed business 
men that it was tables only the banker seemed desirous of 
buying. One of the speculators indeed was so impressed 
by the mere fact of a shrewd, practical man like Mr. Lyd- 
ney buying up the tables that, though he did not profess to 
understand it, he could not help thinking there was some- 
thing in it. 

* If it's good business for him,' argued this worthy, * it 
should be good business for me,' and when they came to 
the ball-room furniture, and a really quaint, old-fashioned 
table inlaid with brass was put up, he speedily capped the 
banker's bid. Mr. Lydney immediately trumped his adver- 
sary's trick, and then the nods from both sides came quick 
as the strokes of a piston. The room watched this little 
duel with considerable interest \ but Mr. Lydney was not to 
be denied, and the table fell to him at last, for what in the 
eyes of the spectators was a sum considerably above its 
real value. But during the excitement of the struggle for 
its possession, the banker had worked himself up to the 
conclusion that this was the table indicated by Johnson. 
Where it had stood it was impossible to say, and the dust, 
of course, had been carefully removed, but it had un- 
doubtedly been part of the furniture in the old ball-room. 
However, there were two more old-fashioned tables, evi- 
dently a pair, and not of the same pattern as the one the 
banker had bought, amongst the furniture of that room, and 
these after a sharp competition were secured by Mr. Lydney. 
The state of nervous excitement into which he had by this 
time worked himself was not only frightening his daughter, 
but had also attracted the attention of several of his friends. 

* My dear Lydney,' exclaimed one of the latter, * you'll 
pardon my saying so, but of all the curious fads for a man 
to take up, this table-collecting is the oddest. Those are 
nice tables you bought last, but what can you want with 
the rubbish you got before ? ' 

* Every man has his whims at times,' rejoined the 
banker, irritably, * and I suppose I may indulge mine, like 
other people.' 

* Certainly,' replied the other, dryly ; 'you can well afford 
to ; but you'll forgive my saying that you don't play this 

K 
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game with your usual coolness — not as you would play your 
rubber, for instance; you let these scamps run you up 
absurdly.' 

The banker turned petulantly away, and, seeing the boots 
at one of the principal hotels amongst the crowd, went 
across to speak to him concerning the removal of his trea- 
sures. Yes, his friend was right ; he had made rather a fool 
of himself; it was absurd buying all those common tables to 
start with. The dying man's message had distinctly said, 
* The table in the old ball-room.' He just glanced once 
more at the catalogue to see there was no other table 
amongst the furniture there, and then he resolved to go 
home. His head ached, and he was conscious that his 
extraordinary whim and his manner were attracting atten- 
tion. No, there were only three tables mentioned amongst 
the contents of the ball-room, and he had got them all. 

No sooner did he suggest to his daughter that he thought 
the heat of the room was too much for him than she at 
once urged their leaving. 

* I'm tired to death of it all, papa, dear,* she said. * Let's 
get out and have a breath of fresh air; the walk home will 
do us both good.' 

Still, although the banker allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to quit the house, he was restless and uneasy ; could 
not be got to leave the Dragon by any manner of means 
until his emissary had returned with a truck, and he saw 
those three tables safely on their way to his own house. 
However, the truck, carrying as many tables as was possible, 
was at last on its way, and Mr. Lydney and his daughter 
started on their homeward walk. 

Just as they reached their own door they were over- 
taken by the gentleman who had laughed at the banker 
about his fad for table-collecting. 

* Well, Lydney,' he said, * I didn't think you were going 
to let anybody else have a table to-day, but your adversary 
got his chance after you had gone.' 

The banker's face was troubled. 

* Why, the sale was over when I left,' he said; * the old 
ball-room finished the whole thing.' 

* Not quite,' interposed the speaker; *the bar-parlour 
came afterwards, and, oddly enough, amongst the contents 
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was an old-fashioned table something like those you 
bought. 

A groan almost burst from the banker's lips. To think, 
in his excitement, he should not have turned the page in 
his catalogue, and thereby missed seeing that there were 
the contents of one more room to be disposed of I 

* Fired by your example,' continued the speaker, * there 
waa some pretty smart bidding for that table. Your ad- 
versary got it, but I shouldn't say he got it a bargain. 
Good-bye,' and, raising his hat to IJiss Lydney, the banker's 
friend passed on. 

Good heavens ! his efforts had been all in vain ; for just 
as in his excitement the banker had convinced himself that 
the missing papers were in that first table he had purchased 
in the old ball-room, so now was he equally convinced they 

I were in this table that he had missed buying. Who his 

opponent was he did not know, but there would be little 
difficulty in ascertaining from the auctioneer the name of 
the professional buyer who had become the proprietor of 
that last table. There was no time to be lost. He must 

ifT' go back to the Dragon and see if it were possible to buy 

that table at any cost. But here his daughter intervened, 
and declared he should do nothing of the kind. She said 
that she was sure he was very unwell. He looked tired 
and worried to death — that he must come in and rest, and 
have a cup of tea or refreshment of some kind. She pointed 
out that both vendor and purchaser had in all probability 
left the Dragon by this time — that to-morrow would be 
plenty of time to see about it. That if he had set his heart 
upon that table it was not likely he would have any diffi-? 
culty in obtaining it ; the man who had bought it would be 
only too glad to take a moderate sum for his bargain ; and 
at length Mary Lydney had her own way. She was begin 
ning to feel very anxious about her father. He was evi* 
dently exhausted with the excitement he had gone through* 
For some weeks past she had felt uneasy at the change 

► which had come over him. She could not only see it herself, 

but other people noticed how ill the banker was looking. 
Then what was this extraordinary craze that possessed him 
for buying tables ? And Mary got really frightened as it 
fUi.shed across her mind that perhaps her father's brain was 

x2 
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affected. The quiet of his own home and some tea certainly 
had a tranquillising effect upon Mr. Lydney, but for aU 
that his restless mind was persistently running on the lost 
papers. Supposing the story of this man Johnson were 
true, when had he last seen the table in which they were 
deposited % Was it a few weeks ago, or a few years ago % 
No ! surely it must have been, at all events, since the 
occupation of the Dragon by Joe Mercer ; perhaps he should 
hear again from the Doctor at Ditchford ; if not, he would 
write to him. In the meantime he really did feel tired out, 
and yielded assent to his daughter's dictum that there was 
no more to be done that day. 

As for the buyer of the coveted table, that cunning 
merchant had purchased it solely on speculation. Far from 
having got it a bargain, he thought he had paid very dearly 
for it, and would never have gone so high as he did had he 
not thought he knew where to dispose of it at a profit. He 
had bought it with a view of selling it to. Mr, Lydney I 



CHAPTER XXI 

A MYSTERIOUS MESSAGE 

That the banker opened the drawer of every table before 
he went to bed that night it is almost needless to say ; but 
the result was unsatisfactory ; they were all perfectly empty, 
with the exception of the one which had so attracted his 
attention in the ball-room. In one drawer of that was an 
old glove, a faded ribbon, and one or two more such worth- 
less trifles ; but as for papers, there was not a sign of them, 
and it was not till his search had. proved unavailing that 
Mr. Lydney became thoroughly aware of how sanguine he 
had been of success. Then his thoughts reverted to that 
table he had failed to secure. Could those long-lost papers 
be there ? He was still too much excited to taJke a matter- 
of-fact view of the case, but even he could not overlook the 
fact that standing in the bar-parlour, a room in constant 
use, it was hardly to be supposed that the drawers had not 
only been opened, but were probably in use. In that case, 
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if there was any truth in the man Johnson's story, the 
missing papers were probably in the hands of the Mercer 
family. 

Then, once more the question arose, who was Johnson, 
and how came he to know anything about this robbery of so 
many years ago ? Still, the man couldn't have invented 
this story, he must have had some cognisance both of the 
stolen deeds and of the Dragon Inn, and then it suddenly 
flashed across the banker who this Johnson must be. This 
dying, if not dead, man, could be no other than his unfortu- 
nate brother, whose unaccountable disappearance from the 
bank had pointed so conclusively to his being guilty of the 
robbery thirty years ago. He had been advertised for, it 
had been guardedly suggested to him through the medium 
of the newspapers that money would be paid and no 
questions asked for the restitution of those securities, but 
all in vain. He gave no sign, and Bichard Lydney had 
never been heard of since the day he so stealthily decamped 
and left the bank-safe and the street-door open behind 
him. 

The banker's mind was made up ; he would commission 
some one to buy that other table for him the first thing next 
morning, and then he himself would start for Ditchford. 
It was possible if he arrived in time his wretched brother 
might make full confession to him of all the circumstances 
of the robbery, and be induced to tell him when and 
where he had last seen those deeds and securities. 

Mr. Lydney passed a restless night, and when he rose 
for the first time recognised that he was something more 
than out of sort?, and that he was in danger of becoming 
really ilL However, he at once made up his mind that 
that must wait, he had no time to be ill just now. When 
he announced his intended journey his daughter put in a 
strong protest and earnestly urged him to give himself 
a couple of days' rest. The banker was, however, in- 
flexible. 

* I can't help myself, Mary,' he said ; * families are often 
afflicted with some member who has disappeared, and of 
whom they feel somewhat afraid of hearing any more. We 
have our painful secret like other people. The business on 
which I am going cannot be postponed, but I promise to 
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lie by for a day or two when I come back/ and with this 
Mary was fain to be content. 

From the auctioneer Mr. Lydney easily ascertained that 
the buyer of the missing table was a dealer named 
Abrams, and the man of the hammer further volunteered 
the information that he had no doubt the banker could 
easily obtain it if he wished, that Abrams had merely 
bought it to sell again, and that it was a simple question i/L 
what he was prepared to pay for it. 

* It will really make very little difference to you, Mr. 
Lydney,' said the auctioneer. ' Abrams ran you up all 
day yesterday, and this table, after all, won't cost you 
much more than the others did.' 

Mr. Lydney made his way forthwith to the dealer's. 
He was too anxious to become the possessor of this table 
to leave the purchasing of it to another. There was very 
little diflBculty about it^ though his evident anxiety to 
become its owner induced the crafty Abrams to ask a little 
more than he had originally intended. The banker hastily 
paid the sum, upon condition that the table was at once 
sent home, a condition which Abrams punctually fulfilled. 
Feverishly the banker tore open its drawers, only once 
more to encounter disappointment. He would go at once 
to Ditchford. Should his luckless brother be dead there 
was nothing more to be done. His intentions had been 
doubtless good, but he had lost the clue to the missing 
papers, and the sole chance of their discovery in Mr. 
Lydney's eyes depended upon their having fallen into the 
possession of the Mercers ; and what had become of them, 
or how he was to obtain trace of them, the banker had not 
an idea. He only knew that, though anxiously sought by 
the revenue officers, they had so far completely baffled 
them. 

On his arrival at Ditchford Mr. Lydney drove straight 
to the Infirmary, only to once more experience disappoint- 
ment. Too late ! too late ! Yes, he was always too late. 
He had been too late in acquiring possession of those 
tables, and yet what else could he have done % The man 
Johnson had died that afternoon, and yet till his incoherent 
Confession reached him it was not possible for the banker 
to conceive that these missing securities were secreted at 
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the old Dragon Inn. He naturally asked to see the doctor, 
and that gentleman received him with evident interest, and 
informed him that Johnson had made an extraordinary, 
though brief rally, before he died. He was perfectly lucid 
and collected, buoyed up with no false hopes of recovery, 
but anxious to make a few final arrangements while his 
strength was left him. 

' Did he leave any further message for me ? ' inquired 
Mr. Lydney. 

* Not a word,' was the reply. * His sole anxiety seemed 
to be to see somebody of the name of Brent, but where that 
person lived we could get no indication from him. When 
we offered to send for this Brent he only smiled, and said 
it didn't matter. He had, however, a long conference with 
the chaplain, about which I know nothing more than that 
he dictated a letter to this man Brent, which the chaplain 
wrote for him, and has solemnly pledged himself to deliver 
should he ever find an opportunity.' 

Mr. Lydney's attention was aroused. This man Brent, 
he knew, had been the associate of the Mercers in the 
working of that illicit still at the Dragon. Was it not 
likely that Johnson had also been concerned in it % If so, 
there was good reason to believe that his knowledge of the 
whereabouts of those papers had been correct, and that they 
were in the hands of the Mercers was still probable. 

* Can I see him % ' was his next question. 
•Certainly,' replied the doctor, * serious though his 

injuries were, there was not the slightest disfigurement to 
the face. If you have ever known him before you will 
easily recognise him. Not a pleasant face to look at, but 
better to gaze upon, now that it is purified by death, than 
it was. Come this way.' 

They traversed the corridor ; the Doctor quietly turned 
the key in a door at the end ; another moment, and the 
banker stood by all that remained of that light-hearted 
brother whom he had never seen since he was a scape- 
grace boy of twenty. Gently the doctor drew back the sheet 
that covered the face, and then the banker's perceptible start 
of astonishment arrested his attention. 

•That Richard Lydney! Impossible! There is not 
the slightest trace t)f a resemblance.' The slender, slight 
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active boy, rather below medium height, could never have 
grown into the tall powerful man upon whose corpse he 
looked down, and in the grim careworn face there was no 
sign of his laughter-loving brother. Still in thirty years ojp 
life, when the world goes hard with us, there is not much 
left of the lightness of our younger days ; but the physique 
of the dead man could never have been that of Kichard 
Lydney. No ; the banker felt he was gazing down at one 
whom he had never seen before. 

* You don*t recognise him,' said the doctor. 

* No,' rejoined the banker, * this is not the face I ex- 
pected to see. I feel certain that I have never set eyes on 
this man before.' 

For two or three minutes Mr. Lydney stood nonplussed. 
What was he to do next ? Who Johnson might have been 
it seemed now impossible to ascertain, and unless he had 
left some clue to the whereabouts of those papers in the 
letter the chaplain wrote for him, all hope of their recovery 
seemed to have died with him. 

* Do you suppose,' asked Mr. Lydney, ' that the chaplain 
would allow me to see that letter 1 ' 

* I can't say,' replied the doctor ; * but I should think 
not. He declined to repeat its contents to me, and is 
pledged to destroy it if in the course of three years he 
should fail to find Brent.' 

^ Stay ! ' suddenly exclaimed the banker, as a thought 
struck him. * This man knew all about a robbery that was 
committed many years ago on my bank at Exmouth. The 
police were employed unsuccessfully at the time, and I am 
curious to know if this man was known to them. His 
identification might possibly clear up a great mystery.' 

* There can be no possible objection to that,' rejoined 
the doctor. * He was respectably dressed, had a little 
money in his pockets, and a receipted lodging bill made out 
to Mr. Johnson, and that is all we know about him. We 
have had no communication concerning him from any- 
body, and if any one can recognise him so much the 
better.' 

* I'll write to town at once,' said the banker, * and I've 
no doubt if I defray all expenses they'll send me an officer 
down from headquarters to-morrow. You think there i« 
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no hope of the chaplain telling us the contents of that 
letter?' 

* ^o,' rejoined the doctor, with a smile. * Our chaplain 
is a good, but rather peculiar man, most conscientious about 

what he considers his duty, and well, the fact is he has 

rather High Church ideas on the subject of confession.' 

* I see,' replied Mr. Lydney ; * and now I'll take up no 
more of your time.' 

* Good-bye,' said the doctor, *and if I might offer a 
word of advice, I would say take care of yourself ; this 
business seems to have somewhat upset you.' 

The next day brought a detective officer down from 
London, and, after gazing steadily at Jbhe dead man for a 
minute or two, he said * Yes, gentlemen, there is no doubt 
about him, nobody was better kAown to the force. He has 
been a burglar all his life, and passed half of it in prison. 
His name was Jim Creasey.' 

Mr. Lydney said no more in the infirmary, but as he 
walked back to his hotel with the detective he told the 
latter the whole story. 

The officer listened attentively, and then said : * Of 
course, I know nothing of the case ; it was long before my 
time. Creasey was a well-known man when I joined the 
force, but I gather from what you say that he never was 
suspected of the business in any way. I am, of course, 
speaking rather at random, but I shouldn't think a robbery 
of that kind was in Creasey's line ; he would go for money 
or jewels, but hardly understand what to do with securities. 
Your own idea strikes me as the right one. He knew all 
about the robbery, and is probably right about where the 
papers were concealed at one time. They are most likely 
in the hands of old Mercer now, and the next you will hear 
of them will be an offer from him to restore them for a 
consideration. Where he is we don't know, but suppose 
them all to have gone abroad. Good-day, sir, I've just 
time to catch my train. I don't see that there is anything 
else for you to do but wait.' 

By the time Mr. Lydney regained his home there was 
nothing for him but to adopt the detective's advice. The 
banker was seriously ill and down with a sharp attack of 
fever. He was a little light-headed, and from bis wandering 
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talk, when the fever was at its height, Mary Lydney 
gathered sufficient to understand what was the nature of 
the anxiety that so weighed upon her father's mind. She 
knew now that securities were missing from the bank ; that 
they had been stolen some years igo, but who Johnson and 
Kichard were, and what they had to do with it, she had no 
conception ; she had never heard of either of them. She 
understood now the reason why he had bought up all those 
tables, but she put it down to the hallucination of a man suf- 
fering from the first symptoms of fever. The sale of that 
furniture at the Dragon, she conceived, had brought back 
some association of his younger days. It was possible, she 
thougtt, that he had played hide-and-seek as a child in that 
very room. Her mind was full, remember of stories of 
the old inn, and she knew that in her father's boyhood 
parties were stUl made up in the summer-time to eat straw- 
berries- and-cream at the Dragon, However, she kept her 
own counsel, and though the sick nurse told the doctor that 
the poor gentleman was always worrying about some missing 
papers, yet the doctor put down his illness simply to overwork. 
He told Miss Lydney that, though no doubt her father 
was seriously ill, there was no reason so far to suppose that 
he would not pull through, nor any cause to fear that his 
brain would be permanently affected. In the meantime, by 
the doctor's advice, Mary disposed of all the tables with the 
exception of the one pair — one of which had come from the 
old ball-room, and the other from the bar-parlour. These had 
taken her fancy, and she resolved to retain them, although 
her father's medical adviser had held that everything that 
could recall to a sane man the phantasies of the period 
when he was light-headed was best done away with. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SAM DISCOVERS HIS FATHER 

Dicky Chives received no reply to the note that he had 
left at Hallaton's club. He had called once and ascertained 
that Fred had received it \ he could do no more, and, much 
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as he wished to shake hands with his old chum before he 
left England, he saw no prospect of doing so. The night 
before he left town, however, a hasty note was brought to 
him at his hotel, which briefly intimated that Hallaton would 
be glad to see him at his lodgings in Bury Street between 
nine and ten. Nobly sacriticing his programme for the 
evening, his dinner ended, Mr. Chives hurried to Hallaton's 
abode. He found him in that final bustle characteristic of 
those who are departing upon long voyages. Trunks and 
portmanteaus not yet closed, alitter of gun cases and smaller 
packages, and the intending traveller, cigar in mouth, sitting 
gloomily amongst the chaos and execrating sundry trades- 
men who were late in delivery of their promised goods. 

* Sit down, old man,' said Hallaton, gravely — * that is, if 
you can find anything to sit upon. I've got no other room, 
and am in a muddle, as you see. I wanted to say good-bye 
to you, Dicky, and I want you to do something for me. 
Ask me no questions. IVe made a muddle of it, and that's 
enough for you to know. I sail for India to-morrow, and 
am likely to see a good deal of that country before I set 
foot in England again.' 

* I know,' replied Dicky, * see it all from the Himalayas 
to Cape Cormorin. That's the legitimate phrase, I believe. 
Bless you, we all have to do it sooner or later. " Kight you 
are, says Moses," as the song says.' 

Fred Hallaton gave a faint smile in acknowledgment of 
his mercurial friend's vivacity ; but, to do Dicky justice, he 
felt sad enough about his old friend's future, and it was 
simply that he thought it right to assume a cheeriness on 
saying good-bye. ' You know Sam Mercer,' continued Fred; 
' you have done him a good turn — at least, so I gathered 
from your letter. I shall want to know all you can induce 
him to tell me about his family — all his family, remember.' 

*I saw him the other day,' replied Dicky, *and he 
declared, and I believe quite honestly, that he had no con- 
ception of what had become of his father and mother. 
Thought, perhaps, you might know, and asked if I had 
seen you.' 

* Very well, then, I don't,' rejoined Hallaton, in tones 
that did not invite much discussion, * and except through 
you am not likely to. Remember, I said, all the family ; 
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and now that subject is done with, tell me about your- 
self and how all the fellows are getting on down at Exeter.' 

Perched on the top of a trunk, Dicky sat smoking and 
talking for some little time, but Hallaton was evidently so 
distrait and preoccupied that he cut his visit shorter than 
he had intended, promised Fred faithfully to comply with 
liis last request, and then, with a hearty shake of the hand, 
bade him God-speed. 

*It's odd — deuced odd,* muttered Mr. Chives, as he 
sauntered off in search of a hansom, *that he shouldn't 
know. Where that unlicensed distiller and his wife have 
gone may be a mystery ; but, hang it ! it seemed as if he 
didn't know what had become of the fair Sarah either. 
Wife or no wife, he must surely know that. Well, 111 do 
my best, but it's not very likely, unless through the papers, 
I shall ever hear of that interesting family again.' 

There were a good many people at this time much exer- 
cised in their minds as to what had become of the Mercers. 
To say nothing of the revenue officers, Mr. Lydney, Sam, 
Hallaton, &c., there were many others who, like Tootell, 
from sheer idle curiosity were anxious to see that problem 
solved. To none perhaps was the whole thing such a puzzle 
as to Sam Mercer. In his undemonstrative way he was 
fond of his parents. His father had always been a good 
father to him, although it must be fairly acknowledged that 
Sam had never been a trying son. He had made his own . 
way earl^' in life, and if he had more than once come down 
on the old man for an advance of money, it had been sheerly 
as capital wherewith to extend his business, and always 
faithfully repaid. The cordiality between father and son 
had been great. Both were shrewd, sharp men of business, 
ridiculing the idea of throwing away a point in the game. 
Good-hearted men both ; but business was business, and 
when it came to that, softness, concession, or not endeavour- 
ing to get the best of your adversary, was simply to be 
derided. They were much alike both in temperament and 
principles ; but, however it might have been in early days, old 
Joe Mercer had much greater greed of gold now than possessed 
his son. With his mother Sam had always been the fa- 
vourite ; his cool temper did not clash with hers, as did that 
of her fiery daughter. What had become of the old folks was 
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a thing that troubled Sam Mercer sorely. Right or wrong, 
he meant to stand by them. He had no fear that they 
were in want of money ; he knew that his father had a 
deal of property put by, one way and the other, and, unless 
he was apprehended, he felt pretty certain that no one but 
himself would be able to touch it. 

It was not likely that so clever a man would have em- 
barked on so risky a business without establishing a banking 
account in an assumed name far away from Exmouth. 

With regard to Sarah it was somewhat different. Sam 
liked his sister, but had by no means the regard for her that 
he felt for his father and mother. He knew her thoroughly, 
and knew more of her escapades in Exmouth than a brother 
cares to hear of his sister being concerned in. Men may be 
lax enough in their own morals, but it makes their blood 
boil to hear a sister lightly spoken of, and perhaps the sting 
is all the more bitter when they know that she herself has 
given some grounds for it. Sam had lived much away from 
Exmouth since Sarah had been grown up, but he had more 
than once been maddened by the way he had heard her 
spoken of on his occasional visits home. He knew of her 
queer temper, and was quite aware of her ambitious views 
of marriage; but, democrat as his American travels had 
made him, Sam had always had his doubts on that point. 
He knew Hallaton, and from his turf experiences had cast 
that young gentleman's horoscope pretty correctly. He 
didn't give him credit for much money, and looked upon it 
* that he was probably nearly through what little he had. He 
was a gentleman, and so far Sarah's ambition was gratified ; 
but he felt pretty certain that his father would, at all events 
in the first instance, have to contribute to the support of the 
young couple. He knew quite well that Hallaton's friends 
were not likely to give him anything but the cold shoulder 
on account of such a marriage as this, and therefore he 
arrived at the conclusion that Sarah must be in communi- 
cation with her father. He was quite aware of the girl's 
absurd idea that marrying a gentleman meant marrying a 
man with a liberal supply of money, and felt perfectly 
certain that Sarah would insist upon realising her new 
position in that wise. 

There is a good deal of information to be picked up in 
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the papers, even when people assure you that there is 
nothing in them. Some men have the faculty of running 
their eye over them and acquiring the pith of such journals as 
they peruse in marvellously short time, while others will 
pore over them by the hour and yet fail to note such sub- 
jects of interest as they may contain. The higher class of 
criminals and their natural enemies— -the police — are, I 
fancy, quick and shrewd readers of the 'dailies.* So are 
dramatists and writers of fiction, and all of these may 
chance upon something which may serve their ends. Sam 
Mercer was accustomed to read his paper closely, and though 
the portion referring to his own immediate business claimed 
his first attention, yet he by no means confined himself ex- 
clusively to that. Glancing his eye one morning over the 
* Naval and Military Intelligence,' he saw that Mr. Hallaton, 
of the Royal Artillery, had sailed for Bombay in the Serapis. 
Thatj he thought, must be the Mr. Hallaton he knew. It 
was curious that no mention was made of Mrs. Hallaton. 
However, he knew nothing of military matters ; perhaps it 
was not the custom to include the names of ladies on these 
occasions. Still, he knew where to go for information ; he 
would write to Mr. Chives and ask him if the Hallatons 
had sailed for India. He received an answer almost by 
return of post, * Hallaton had sailed for Bombay in the 
Serapis^ but whether Mrs. Hallaton had accompanied him 
Mr. Chives could not say.' Sam Mercer was puzzled ; he 
had certainly failed to obtain any information from Dicky. 
There was another man also a persistent reader of the 
papers, and to whom they had proved both interesting and 
instructive of late. If the description of the discovery of 
Mr. Tootell in the old ball-room at the Dragon had amused 
Sam Mercer, it may easily be guessed how it gratified 
Brent. That the prying old man had undergone some 
hours more imprisonment than was anticipated made Brent 
chuckle hugely. He had taken a great antipathy to the 
meddlesome old busybody, and was not a little pleased that 
his captivity had been prolonged considerably over the 
time to which, for their own safety, they had doomed him. 
Amongst other miscellaneous information, Brent's eye fell 
upon the railway accident in which the man of the name of 
Johnson figured amongst the list of ' seriously injured. 
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This conveyed nothing to Brent, He had recognised 
the man at Exmouth. but had not takeo the trouble 
to ascertain where or under what name he was living, but 
when, a little later, a paragraph headed 'End of a Notorious 
Burglar ' caught his eye, and he read that the man ot the 
name of Johnson had been identified by the London police 
as James Creasey, the burglar, it was a revelation to him. 
Creasey dead ! His incubus removed ! In spite oi his being 
even then sought f 01 by the myrmidons of the law, Brent 
felt like a free man again. What were the officers com- 
pared to Creasey on his trail ¥ Stupid the dead burglar 
might have been, but he had a sort of dog-like faculty of 
tracking out Brent; however cunningly he might try to 
conceal himself. To this the intimate knowledge he had 
obtained of Brent's haunts and associates, combined with 
the fierce determination of the dead ruffian, doubtless con- 
tributed not a little. 

This made a complete change in Brent's plans. One of 
his tenets was that there was no place like London, provided 
only you had money, for obliterating the traces of your 
footsteps. He had meant to stay there only a few weeks 
and then to make his way abroad ; but Creasey's death, he 
thought, had done away with all necessity for that, and 
London was the safest place now in which they could lie 
perdu until the storm had blown over. Whatever he de- 
termined was of course law, for, shrewd though Joe Mercer 
might be, he was a perfectly lost man as soon as he was taken 
a few miles away from the place in which his life had been 
passed ; while Mrs. Mercer was so utterly cowed, after all 
these years of respectability, at finding herself a criminal 
in the eye of the law, that providing her husband escaped 
the penalty of his transgression she was willing to assent to 
anytliing. Brent decided that Islington would affi)rd them 
a quiet and convenient retreat for the present, and they 
were soon all three established in comfortable lodgings a 
little way off Upper Street. Here Brent considered there 
was little risk of their meeting any one from Exmouth who 
might know them, and Joe and his wife easily passed as 
quiet country people, who had come up to London for a bit 
of business. Brent himself posed as a relation who had just 
returned from abroad. He was far too experienced in tho 
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art of living in retirement not to know the necessity of 
giving some plausible story as to what you are and what 
your business is. To affect secrecy on those points is to 
excite suspicion, with the obvious result that your neigh- 
bours keep a vigilant eye on your movements. 

* We can all walk about pretty much as we please here/ 
remarked Brent, when they had comfortably settled down, 
* The only places I need caution you against are King's 
Cross and the Midland. You are liable, of course, to meet 
any one at a big railway station.' 

Now, Sam Mercer occupied a snug little house in 
Bloomsbury, and sometimes, when his vocations did not 
take him to the neighbourhood of the Strand, beguiled his 
time by a stretch out Islington way. It was the dead 
season of the year, and Sam had a good deal of time on his 
hands just now. He was much puzzled as to what had 
become of his sister. He had written again to Mr. Chives 
to know if it was possible to ascertain whether Mrs. Hal- 
laton had sailed with her husband in the Serapis. Dicky 
had promptly replied that he should think there was nothing 
easier ; the Government agents would doubtless furnish 
him with a list of all those on board. Sam Mercer speedily 
ascertained that Mrs. Hallaton had not accompanied her 
husband. It was as he feared then, either there had been 
a violent quarrel between the two or else there had been no 
marriage, and as the latter thought presented itself to his 
mind the man's face darkened and his brows knit. 

Moodily chewing the cud of such reflections, he strolled 
across to Islington one keen afternoon towards the end of 
the winter, and had just come to the conclusion that Sarah 
must have joined her parents, and that let him only discover 
them and he should at once be able to learn whether that 
marriage had taken place. Let Sarah have been only duly 
wedded, and whatever difference she might have had with 
her husband she was not likely to be chary of showing her 
marriage lines. Yes, if he could but discover his father I 
and as he muttered this to himself he arrived at Islington 
Green, and beheld, not thirty paces from him, that very 
individual 1 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

BIB BOBERT's will 

The doctor proved right in his prognostications. The fever 
gradually subsided, and left Mr. Lydney ooce more in full 
possession of his senses. Still, it was easy to see that some- 
thing preyed upon his mind, and his anxiety to get back to 
business was palpable. This his medical man stoutly com- 
bated. He said it was perfectly imperative that the banker 
should have at least six weeks' rest ; that his illness was 
obviously the result of overwork, and that unless he gave 
himself a thorough rest now he would only break down 
again in a short time, with perhaps permanent mental and 
physical injury to himself. 

* Nobody, of course. Miss Lydney, can tell what cares a 
business man may have, though I should have thought that 
with such a well-established house as your father's he could 
easily afford to take a holiday. However, this is not a case 
of what he wishes, it is what he must. do, and I'm sure any 
one of my professional brethren will endorse my verdict.' 
So the banker was condemned to inaction for the present, 
though, even as his daughter pointed out to him, it was not 
very clear what he could possibly do even had he been in 
robust health. That some papers of considerable import- 
ance were missing Mary knew, but she had also gathered 
that her father was completely nonplussed as to where to 
seek them. She did not know how long they had been 
missing, but she had learnt from the sick man's talk that it 
was necessary they should be recovered before very long, 
and, finding how much Mary knew, the banker determined 
to take her into his confidence and confess to her the whole 
of his troubles. 

* Yes, Mary,' he said, * unless these papers are discovered 
before six months are over, ruin and disgrace are staring 
me in the face. I and your grandfather made a terrible 
blunder many years ago ; a very serious robbery was com- 
mitted on the bank, and several deeds and securities stolen. 
The thief, sad to say, was a near and dear relation, and to 

h 
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shield him we hushed up a loss which ought at once to have 
been made public. I shall be called upon shortly to pro- 
duce the missing deeds of a mortgage, and, when I'm obliged 
to confess that I cannot do so, others of my customers will 
doubtless demand their securities, and when I tell the story 
of their loss years ago nobody will believe me.' 

' But I don't understand, papa. How could this loss 
have been kept a secret so many years? Surely people 
would expect to receive interest on their securities % * 

* Certainly, and in those cases we paid it ; in others they 
were deposited with us as security for money advanced. It 
has been a dead weight round my neck all my life, but the 
non-production of these mortgage deeds must be my ruin. 
The mortgagee, a shrewd, hard-headed man of business, is 
not likely to part with thirty thousand pounds without 
obtaining due possession of the deeds relating to the mort- 



Mary made no reply for some minutes. She might not 
know much about business, and she did know they were 
very comfortably off; still she was quite aware that the 
loss of thirty thousand pounds was a very serious thing for 
a country banker. 

* But, papa,' she said at last, * though it may mean ruin, 
I cannot see disgrace in all this — that is, to you.' 

* Ah, it will be so,' replied Mr. Lydney, sadly \ * nobody 
will believe but what I have made away with all these 
missing securities. The robbery, as I told you, took place 
so long ago, and was so much hushed up at the time, that 
no one would credit the story now.' 

* Yes, I do, papa, dear,' and Mary threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. * You must not think that I am 
afraid of being poor, and I don't believe that any of the 
people here would listen to such a story against you.' 

The banker shook his head as he stroked her hair 
fondly. He knew the world rather better than his 
daughter 

Miss Lydney puzzled her head not a little over her 
father's story. She did not very clearly compreheiid it all 
even yet, but her father could have told her that tfij case 
of a man making away with all securities committed to his 
charge, and paying interest on them for some years prior to 
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the final smash, was by no means uncommon. She was 
afraid that they had been spending a good deal more money 
than they ought, for some time ; however, she was guiltless 
on that point. Mr. Lydney liked to live well, and had put 
no stint on the housekeeping. She supposed they ought to 
begin to economise at once, and then Mary reflected ruefully 
that this was a point she had not thought of; then she 
idly took up the paper and gazed mechanically at the births, 
marriages, and deaths, while her mind was still busy turning 
over her father's strange story. Who and what was this rela- 
tive to save whose name her father had apparently sacrificed 
himself? Suddenly a name caught her eye amongst the 
deaths that changed the whole current of her thoughts. 

* On the 8th instant, at his seat in Kent, Sir Eobert 
Hallaton, Bart., K.C.B., very suddenly, of apoplexy.* 

So soon — and Mary Lydney would hardly have been a 
woman if she had not thought of what might have hap- 
pened had it not been for that other. What did this mean, 
she wondered, to Fred ? She was quite aware that nothing 
could prevent his inheriting the baronetcy, but from what 
she had heard her father say about the deceased Sir Eobert 
she was afraid it would be nothing else. Angry though 
she was with Fred Hallaton, and sore as she was at his 
treatment of herself, she could not but feel sorry for him 
now. She was only guided by her father's opinion in 
believing that his marriage would cause his forfeiture of 
everything that the law did not compel his uncle to leave 
to him. Her father had said so many a time, and dwelt, 
when the news of Fred's escapade fij:^t came to his ears, on 
what it would probably cost him. She had often heard him 
assert that Sir Robert's property was entirely at his own 
disposal, and that he was of all men the least likely to con- 
done such a marriage as his nephew had made. Had this 
marriage taken place? She knew very well that it was 
much doubted in the neighbourhood, and further that, 
marriage, or no marriage they were no longer believed to be 
living together. She was not a mercenary girl, and it was 
little thought of the poverty that she supposed to be coming 
upon them that made her muse dreamily over the thought 
of what might have been. Yes, she had cared a good deal 
for Fred HaUaton, and could have loved him very dearly, 

L2 
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liad he but spoken ; and he would have spoken, she felt cer- 
tain, if that treacherous wild-cat had not come between 
them. That she should think a little of the position that 
might have been hers was but natural. No woman could 
quite overlook the fact that to be Lady Hallaton, with a 
handsome income, would be rather a nice social standpoint. 
And now, poor Fred had thrown his prospects to the winds, 
and she supposed that publican's brazen daughter would, if 
not so at present, eventually be Lady Hallaton. 

When she read this out to her father a little later he 
had once more much to say upon the subject. He remem- 
bered his old friend Bob Hallaton well, and though he had 
not met him for years still knew him quite well by reputa- 
tion. 

' Just the same domineering irascible fellow he was at 
Harrow, so all our old chums tell me. No, young Halla- 
ton's mad marriage will prove his ruin. Bob Hallaton is 
just the sort of man who would hardly forgive his nephew 
marrying at all without consulting him, but the news that 
he had married an innkeeper^s daughter would be sure to 
throw him into a furious passion. Poor young Hallaton 
won't find so much as a bough pot left him with the 
baronetcy. It's rough, and not quite right, to leave your 
heir nothing to sustain the position his title places him in, 
but it must be admitted that Fred Hallaton has given 
much provocation,' and then Mr. Lydney fell into a gloomy 
reverie, and became lost in speculation as to whether, if Sir 
Robert had lived some months longer, and young Hallaton 
had married Mary instead of levanting with Sarah Mercer, 
his deceased friend would have seen much difference be- 
tween the daughter of a fraudulent banker aud that of a 
felonious publican. 

The announcement of Sir Robert Hallaton's death sets 
tongues wagging once more all round the neighbourhood. 
Young Hallaton's elopement and the explosion at the Dragon 
Inn, after figuring as a nine days' wonder, have ceased 
to be talked about, but the death of his uncle brings the 
whole story once more before the public. That he is now 
the Baronet is patent to all, but it is only some of his inti- 
mate friends who are aware that the property is unentailed, 
and that Sir Robert had possessed full power to leave it as 
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he liked. These were of Mr. Lydney's opinion, and mad6 
no doubt that Fred had come into the title, but nothing 
more. However, the question which exercised the neigh- 
bourhood chiefly was whether Sarah Mercer was or was not 
Lady Hallaton, and the prevalent opinion was in favour of 
the latter supposition. 

The news speedily reached Fred in India, and was re- 
ceived by him with considerable indifference, so far as he 
personally was concerned. What was the use of this 
barren title to him ? But for his passionate old uncle he 
felt sincere regret* If he had been rather dictatorial, the 
old man had always treated him with great kindness, and, 
though he had stormed at him, had helped him out of more 
than one scrape ; but Fred had little hope that his last 
escapade had been forgiven ; however, in this instance, he 
was destined to be not a little surprised. A few weeks 
later he received a letter from his uncle's lawyer, Mr. Kirk, 
which briefly informed him that Oaklands was bequeathed 
to him, together with the entire property, subject only to 
some trifling legacies, and requesting his instructions con- 
cerning the management of the property, till such time 
is Sir Frederick could arrive in England and make what 
arrangements seemed good to him in that respect. The 
letter further added that there wsis a handsome balance 
lying at his late uncle's bankers, against which he might 
draw should he be in want of money. Mr. Kirk did not 
think it necessary to inform him that his coming into Oak- 
lands was due entirely to the suddenness of his uncle's 
death ; that a fresh will, in which Fred was not even men- 
tioned, was awaiting his signature when Sir Robert's life 
was 30 unexpectedly terminated. 

Fred Hallaton at first could hardly believe in his good for- 
tune, but there is something wonderfully prosaic and convinc- 
ing in a lawyer's letter — that dry record of facts from which 
every tinge of humour or pathos is so studiously banished 
comes home to us at once as a stem reality, and astonished 
though he was, after perusing Mr. Kirk's letter for the 
second time, Fred had no doubt that he was the owner of 
Oaklands, and then the thought came drearily across him, 
what was the use of it to him now ? For what good 1 
Was he to go back to England and hail this handsome 
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shrew, whose very memory he now detested, Lady Hallaton 1 
Never ! He had learnt by this that it was possible for a 
man to entertain two loves at the same time — the one a 
pure passion, the other a sensuous madness. The two cups 
had been placed before him, he had chosen the poison and 
drained the chalice to its dregs. No, he must obliterate 
himself. He had means to do so now, and he would do it. 
He would resign his profession, and, under an assumed 
name, wander about the world for the present; time enough 
to return to England when his marriage was a forgotten 
story, and those who still remembered it had accustomed 
themselves to the fact of himself and Lady Hallaton going 
their respective ways. He would write to his lawyers, and 
see that his wife had an allowance compatible with his im- 
proved position; and then — well, perhaps it would be best 
that they should never meet again in this world. 

It was astonishing the diff'erence the bitter disappoint- 
ment of his marriage had made in Fred Hallaton. The 
gay haphazard subaltern of a few months ago had become 
a self-contained, reserved man. He who was once in the 
front of every frolic or gaiety that was going on now held 
himself aloof from his fellows. He was not morose, far 
from it ; but he had acquired a gravity beyond his years. 
To those who had known him previously he would seem 
like a man whose youth had been prematurely quenched. 
He was pleasant and courteous enough upon such occasions 
as he was lured into society, but he entered into it spar- 
ingly, and nothing would have struck those he had known 
previously more than the difference between his gay gal- 
lantry towards women in England and the grave courtesy 
he displayed towards them in the East. 

* Flirt ! ' pouted one of the most coquettish belles of 
Bombay; *my dear, you might as well try to get up a 
flirtation with the Sphinx as with Sir Frederick Hallaton. 
Rest assured he has had one of such kind as serve a man 
for his lifetime.' 

Fred thought the thing over for a day or two, and then, 
in pursuance of his resolution sent in his resignation, of his 
commission in Her Majesty's service, and, as soon as the 
telegraph informed him of its acceptance, he, to the surprise 
of his brother officers and acquaintances in Bombay, dis- 
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pensed with the formality of farewell calls and disappeared 
without beat of drum. 

It is a mistake not to read the papers attentively. Are 
there not constant invitations to people to call at given 
addresses and hear of * something to their advantage/ and 
one never can say when one's own turn may come. Had 
Sarah Mercer studied the papers as closely as her brother 
was wont to do, she would have avoided the greatest mis- 
take of her mistaken life. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

DICKY DOES ASCOT 

* Well, you fellows, I don't know how you feel ; but with 
all due respect for the glitter of military glory, give me the 
dreamy quiet of a cathedral town. A field day in the long 
valley is no doubt imposing, but the end of it is you require 
a deal of washing both within and without. Here, waiter, 
" fill high the cup with Samian wine " — I mean, replenish 
the tankard.' 

The speaker, Mr. Chives, bore on his person all the 
traces of having spent his morning in careering over the 
black dusty Aldershot moorland, for the troop of Horse 
Artillery to which he belonged had been moved down from 
Exeter to the big camp in April, and were now taking 
their part in all the mimic warfare of the spring season. 

* Well, Dicky,' replied Thornton, the adjutant, * you are 
doing your inner man very handsomely, and the sooner you 
attend to your outer the better. You look more like a 
sweep than a Christian at present.' 

» Yes,' replied Chives, * I don't think there's such dust 
anywhere as there is here. By the way, is there any news 
this morning 1 I was so late I had only just time to 
scramble on to parade.' 

* Nothing much,' replied Thornton. * The colonel had 
a line from headquarters this morning, and it seems Fred 
Hallaton has retired.' 
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•The deuce he has ! * rejoined Chives ; Hhen I suppose 
he will be soon back in England again.' 

* Can't say about that ) our people make no mention of 
his movements.' 

* No, not likely/ replied Chives ; * and now 111 go and 
cleanse myself.' 

Mr. Chives meditated as he walked across to his 
quarters over his old chum's retirement, his thoughts at 
once taking a very practical form. It was just possible, he 
thought, that this might mean that Fred had not been 
altogether disinherited, but had been left some small por- 
tion of Sir Robert's handsome income. However, he was 
pretty sure to see him before long. Mr. Chives, in spite 
of his objurgations of Aldershot and its dust, was really 
looking forward to having an exceedingly good time there. 
It was the very centre of racing. Did not Epsom, Ascot, 
Sandown, &c., all lie quite handy to it ? and Chives knew 
that the authorities usually allowed liberty to attend those 
carnivals, and a day's racing was to Chives a day of pure 
and unmitigated enjoyment. 

Ascot ! How the very name recalls the very gayest 
week in all the year ! What man fond of racing has not 
bright memories of sunny days at the royal meeting ? 
Pleasant it always is, pleasant it is now, when we have 
numbered more summers than we quite care to own to — ^but 
oh, to look back upon the mad merry revel it was 

Wlien our days were all before us, 
And our years were twenty-two ; 

when we laughed at our reverses, and the afternoon was a 
mixture of mirth, lunch, gossip, and flirtation ! 

Two or three weeks slipped by, and Chives finds him- 
self, to his intense satisfaction, assisting at the famous 
gathering. Nobody is ever astonished really at meeting 
any one at Ascot. Old friends who haven't seen each other 
for years stumble across one another on the lawn, or meet 
accidentally in some of the hospitable tents which extend 
unlimited luiich to the friends and acquaintances of their 
proprietors. In the course of the first afternoon Chives 
ran across his old friend Dr. Nicholls, and, as was only 
natural, the Mercers and Fred Hallaton came under discus- 
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sion. However, neither could contribute anything new 
upon the subject. They both agreed that the Mercers had 
made good their retreat, but that until Hallaton's return 
to England nobody was likely to be enlightened much con- 
cerning him and the fair Sarah. 

* You remember,' said the doctor, * I told you Hallaton 
didn't quite understand the sort of young lady he was flirt- 
ing with. He does by this, though, and you may depend 
upon it that they have separated, never to come together 
again.' 

* I haven't run across Sam Mercer as yet,' remarked 
Chives ; * but then I've not been into Tattersall's ring. 
Of course he is here.' 

* Oh, yes,' replied NichoUs. * I've seen him several 
times. By the way, you told me about your meeting him 
in London, and his iDeing as much in the dark as any of us 
about what had become of his family. I can't say for cer- 
tain, but I think he knows where his father and mother 
are now.' 

* Why, he wouldn't tell you if he did,' said Chives. 
*What on earth makes you think so ? ' 

* It is mere guesswork, but if I am right it is the 
rummiest start you ever heard of. Nobody but Sam would 
ever have thought of such a thing.' 

* What does he say about the Hunt Cup 1 ' asked 
Chives ; * that's more to the point just now.' 

* He told me, from all he can hear, the favourite has 
been so well tried, and, in such a clever stables, that, with 
any luck, it ought to win. The gentlemen, too, are having 
a good deal the best of the battle so far, as favourite after 
favourite has won.' 

Having cordially invited the doctor to come and lunch 
after the race at their drag, Mr. Chives hastened into the 
outer ring, and made his modest investment in accordance 
with the bookmaker's judgment, and then hurried across 
the course to gain a vantage coign on the top of the regi- 
mental coach, from which to see the race. The bookmaker's 
opinion was fully justified, and Chives had the satisfaction 
of seeing his money cleverly landed. 

The doctor duly turned up for lunch, and that meal 
having been satisfactorily concluded, including perhaps an 
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extra libation to the health of the noble animal by whose 
victory they had profited, the twain started off to see Sam 
Mercer and thank him for his tip. 

* I know where to find him/ said NichoUs ; » he'll be at 
the back of the iron stand, snatching a hasty snack during 
the luncheon hour, in company with many of his fraternity. 
It's rather rough on 'em, but a bookmaker who is doing big 
business can't spare much time for a snack, and of all the 
vile eatables ever concocted nothing beats a racecourse 
sandwich.' 

* No, they are not nice,' replied Chives ; * make them 
the week before I should say, and they petrify as the 
meeting draws to a close. But here's Sam Mercer.' 

* How d'ye do, Mr. Chives,' said the bookmaker. * Glad 
to see you here, sir. It's a rare good meeting for you gentle- 
men, but as for us we don't seem to be able to turn a trick.' 

* Afraid the last was a bad race for you,' replied Chives, 
•though the doctor told me you said it would win.' 

* Quite right; and it did,' replied Mercer; * but of course 
I had to lay all my book against it. If you don't stick 
invariably to that, you had better give up the business 
before the business gives you up. No, the run is against 
us just now, but the figures are bound to come out right in 
the end.' 

They had wandered a little way from the refreshment 
booth, and, previously prompted by Nicholls, Chives said 
quietly, * I've got nothing to tell you, Mercer, but you re- 
member our talk at the Victoria Club some months ago % ' 

* Yes,' rejoined the bookmaker, anxiously, * and you've 
heard nothing of Sarah, have you 1 ' 

* No. I said I had nothing to tell you, but I thought 
perhaps you might have heard of your father, at all events.' 

* Never fear, sir, the old 'un's all right; he's of a sort bound 
to come through. Do I know where he is % No, I don't,' 
and there was a comical twinkle in the bookmaker's eye. 
It ain't, you see, convenient that his dearest relations should 
know where such an audacious defrauder of the Queen's 
revenues has betaken himself just now ; but I'll tell you 
what, gentlemen — now, Mr. Chives, you and some of your 
brother officers are very likely fond of a little flutter in the 
double and treble event way, such as the French list houses 
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are always offering to the public — those thousand-sovereign- 
to-one chances, which are so dazzling, and come off once in 
a lifetime reg'lar if you only live long enough. Now, if 
ever you want anything in that way, you give Pebbles <k Son, 
of Boulogne, a turn. I am English correspondent for that 
firm, and can guarantee the business will be quite genuine.' 
For a minute or two Chives looked puzzled, but then 
he caught the twinkle in the doctor's eyO; glanced back at 
the grin upon Sam Mercer's face, and the truth flashed upon 
him at once. He burst into a roar of laughter, in which 
his two companions most heartily joined. There- was some- 
thing so ludicrous in the idea, but there could be no doubt 
about it. The absconding Joe Mercer had fled across the 
Channel, and with his fraudulent gains started as a betting- 
list keeper under his son's auspices on the other side. 

* Well, gentlemen, I must be off,' exclaimed Sam Mercer. 
'It looks about the worst meeting we have had for a long 
time ; but no matter. Now and again the bank is broke at 
Homburg and those places, but the ring has never been 
broke yet, often as it has been talked about.' 

* Now,' said the doctor, as Sam walked away, * what do 
you think of that ? Old Joe Mercer knows no more about 
racing than the town pump. All the better for the business 
Sam set him up in. When it comes to figures his head is 
clear enough, and that's all he has got to give his mind to 
Why, as you know, there's hundreds of sovereigns and five- 
pound notes perpetually crossing the water to these Boulogne 
list houses for this treble-event business. The senders are 
tempted by the apparently tremendous long odds they are 
offered. It's all straight enough, and they book up like men 
when they lose ; but, dear me, how precious seldom that 
happens to them ! ' 

*Not much of that,' rejoined Chives, meditatively, as 
they strolled back to the lawn, and that light-hearted officer 
recalled to memory a good many sovereigns of his and his 
allies that had been despatched to those insinuating Boulogne 
list-makers, but had never borne fruit. 

When Sam Mercer came across his father on Islington 
Green he naturally accompanied the old man to his lodgings, 
and was then made acquainted with the fact that Brent 
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proposed they should live quietly there until the hue-and-cry 
after them had died away, but to this Sam stoutly objected. 
He pointed out that it was all very well for Brent, who knew 
London well, and was thoroughly versed in playing at hide- 
and-seek with the law ; but that his father knew nothing 
of the ways of the big city, that to the quick eye of either 
a cockney or a policeman his father was unmistakably * a 
countryman ' ; that this alone was sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to him— in short, that he saw no safety for his father in 
England. Brent, of course, could do as he liked. Sam 
was so urgent in his representations that at last the old 
man consented to be guided by him in this matter. 

* Let you but fall into the hands of the law,' said Sam, 
*and you will find yourself mulcted of all you possess. 
Your imprisonment might not be long, but you would fintl 
yourself at the end of it without a shilling to begin the world 
again upon. Now go across the Channel, and I will accom- 
pany you, and stay for a few days till you are all comfortably 
settled down. I can't speak their lingo, but I know my 
way about their country. IVe been over there professionally 
more than once.' 

Sam accordingly transplanted his parents across the 
Channel, and did not leave them until he had established 
them in a quiet little house at Boulogne. At first Joe 
Mercer was much amused by the change; it was at all events 
much brigiiter and more lively than living in Islington, but 
before long he grew very weary of having nothing to do. He 
had been a busy man all his life, and the idea of idling away 
his time, instead of endeavouring to make money, fretted him 
dreadfully, and at length he wrote a somewhat querulous 
letter to his son, in which he complained of his lack of occu- 
pation. It was then that Sam conceived the brilliant idea of 
starting him as a betting-list keeper. Sam once more ran over 
to Boulogne for a few days, rapidly initiated his father into 
the business, and Joe Mercer at once started as Pebbles <k Son. 

As for Mr. Chives, he brought four capital days' racing to 
a most satisfactory conclusion, and with some reservation, 
perhaps, as regards Newmarket, was more than ever con- 
vinced that * with a drag, a pleasant party, and a fine Ascot, 
you got as near to perfect happiness as is permitted to ua 
on this earth.' 
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CHAPTER XXV 

AN aunt's legacy 

• Damn the woman ! ' almost screeched Sir William Wrensley. 

* She's old, she's a bore, she's ugly, and a nuisance ! What do 
I keep a housekeeper for,, except to spare me the bother of 
managing the servants, and here she comes to me with a face 
as long as my arm to tell me, and in my state of health, that 
the cook is incompetent ! Incompetent ! The woman is not 
fit to cook food for a cat, much less a Christian. I've told Mrs. 
Thomson so fifty times. Why the devil doesn't she get 
somebody who can cook, instead of coming to me to say this 
woman can't ? No, till my aunt left me three thousand a 
year, and her housekeeper Mrs. Thomson, I never properly 
understood what a legacy meant. However, I've made up my 
mind Thomson goes. I'll do the liberal thing by Thomson. 
Like myself she shall retire on a comfortable pension. 
Hang me if I don't go in for a lady-housekeeper ! She'll 
have h's, and be pleasant to talk to, I suppose. As for 
Thomson, she's an h-less, angular, bombazine-swathed, acidu- 
lated, incompetent old woman ! ' 

So spoke that rather dyspeptic and irascible retired 
servant of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service, Sir William 
Wrensley, the morning after an unsatisfactory dinner, and a 
stormy interview with that painful woman, *his aunt's legacy,' 
This wealthy malade imaginaire^ who lived in a state of 
chronic irritability, produced by the constant use of high- 
spiced dishes on a not altogether sound digestion, was the 
cynosure of all eyes in the quiet little watering-place of Can- 
mouth. Like most places of the kind its residents were mostly 
people with no occupation, who found time hangrather heavily 
on their hands. The amusements of Canmouth were not 
very distracting, and its inhabitants had considerable leisure 
for noting the doings of their neighbours. The advent of 
Sir William Wrensley caused quite a commotion in the 
little place. The new-comer was wealthy, whimsical, and 
irritable, and his vagaries formed quite a topic of conver- 
sation. He was fashioned after the manner of the old 
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Nabob that we read of in the early days of the century. 
He had spent most of his life in India, in high command, 
and a man who has been administering the government of 
districts about five times the size of Yorkshire is apt to 
become somewhat arbitrary in his ideas. He gave out that 
he was residing in Canmouth for his health, a thing he had 
never been solicitous about before, the fact being that he 
was suffering from the enforced idleness consequent on his 
retirement. Thomson had acted as a perpetual blister on 
him since his return to England, and the only wonder was 
that he had borne with his aunt's legacy so long. 

It was perhaps the old story that a man who can be 
stem and decisive enough in dealing with men sometimes 
displays considerable vacillation in dealing with the other 
Eex. Be that as it may, Sir William stood firm to his 
resolution on this occasion, and informed Mrs. Thomson 
most emphatically that they must part at the end of a month, 
and then proceeded to turn over this new maggot that had 
got into his brain. The idea of lady-helps and of lady- 
housekeepers had much struck him. Thomson's harsh 
voice, stiff bombazine, and unsympathetic manner were, as 
he said, a perpetual irritant. He detested speaking to her ; 
and yet he was a man who liked to hold much counsel with 
his housekeeper in the morning, and give her very precise 
directions with regard to his dinner. What, indeed, was he 
to do with his mornings unless he had that important festival 
to take thought about ? He would try it ; he would adver- 
tise for a lady-housekeeper. She couldn't be more incom- 
petent than Thomson, whose ideas seemed limited to fish 
and a joint, and she would be pleasant to talk to. 

So he put an advertisement in the papers to the effect 
that such a lady was wanted, and rapidly received some half- 
a-dozen answers in reply. When Mrs. Thomson became 
cognisant of her master's proceedings (and I often wonder 
whether there is anything our servants don't know about 
us), her features broke into an acidulated smile, and she 
remarked to herself, * Ho ! ho ! that's it, is it ? The old 
fool ! He had better have written straight to the " Matri- 
monial News " at once.' 

However, Sir William having duly read and considered 
his answers picked out the two that seemed the most eligible, 
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and appointed an interview with their writers at his own 
house. 

The first-comer was a limp, faded woman, who bore, 
even to Sir William's unpractised eye, the aspect of a lady 
who had seen better days, had taken to letting lodgings, 
and been doing very badly at that for some time past. This 
was not in the least what he wanted, and the applicant was 
politely dismissed. But the second lady, a Mrs. Melrose, 
almost took his breath away when she was announced — a 
tall handsome young woman attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, who swept into the room with the utmost self-possession. 

Yes, she said, in answer to his question, she was an 
applicant for the situation. She did not profess to cook, but 
she did profess to manage a household. She did profess to 
see that the cook as well as all the other female servants 
did their duty thoroughly, and, if he gave her authority, 
she would take care that, if the servants were not fitted for 
their work, they should be replaced by others who were, 
without his being troubled about the change. 

This suggestion struck Sir William most forcibly. Mrs. 
Thomson was perpetually whining to him about the offences 
of refractory housemaids, and though rather staggered by 
the fact that Mrs. Melrose did not cook, still she so con- 
fidently assumed that it would not be expected of her that 
he thought probably it was not customary with lady-house- 
keepers j and lastly, and perhaps chiefly, dazzled by Mrs. 
Melrose's personal appearance, he consented to give her a 
trial, and it was settled that she should succeed Mrs. Thom- 
son that day week. 

Although Mrs. Thomson was going into comfortable 
retirement, she nevertheless felt all the hostility of her class 
towards her successor, and darkly insinuated that Mrs. 
Melrose was no better than she should be ; that she should 
like to see her recommendations, <fec. — and, in good truth, Sir 
William, too, was a little anxious on that point. He felt 
that he had been somewhat precipitate. Mrs. Melrose had 
neither produced nor alluded to having any such things in her 
possession. She had said briefly that she was the widow of an 
officer, that she had been accustomed to the management of 
a good-sized establishment, but that she had never taken 
such a situation before ; in short. Sir William was fain to 
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confess that he really knew nothing at all about her, and 
that he was confiding the charge of his establishment to a 
young woman chiefly on the grounds of her good looks. 

During the last week of her residence in ofl&ce Mrs. 
Thomson paved the way for Mrs. Melrose with the trades- 
people to the best of her ability ; that is to say, she in- 
sinuated as much as she dared against her successor, to 
which the butcher, the baker, the grocer, &c., listened with 
all the avidity they would to any other gossip. But if Mrs. 
Thomson thought she was going to do Mrs. Melrose much 
harm in this wise she was very much mistaken, for those 
respectable tradesmen cared considerably more about Sir 
William Wrensley's custom than they did about the morality 
of his housekeeper; moreover, Mrs. Thomson, although un- 
doubtedly most respectable, had been by no means popular 
If she shut her eyes to the plundering of her master, she 
was also exacting in her pound of flesh, and when the 
housekeeper's blackmail had been accounted for, the trades- 
men were bound to confess that Sir William was not such 
an out-of-the-way good customer aftei* all. Mrs. Thomson 
remained but one night after the arrival of her successor, 
but even during that time she found an opportunity to 
overhaul Mrs. Melrose's wardrobe ; but no, she could make 
nothing of that, her linen was all marked * S.M.' There was 
neither letter nor paper that could give the spiteful, in- 
quisitive woman the slightest hint of anything wrong. One 
thing only did she discover, and even this seemed so trivial 
that Mrs. Thomson hardly allowed her mind to dwell on it. 
Picking up a piece of brown paper, in which apparently 
shoes or something of that kind had been wrapped, she saw, 
clearly written on the inside of the paper, * Miss Mercer,' 
nothing more, no address ; and even Mrs. Thomson dismissed 
that from her mind as not worth another thought. 

That Canmouth should, so to speak, bristle with ex- 
citement at the appearance of Sir William's handsome 
housekeeper was quite natural. No one could have been 
quieter or more retiring than she was ; but, for all that, Mrs. 
Melrose was bound to appear in the town in the fulfilment 
of her duties, and on the parade occasionally in pursuit of 
health. Then Mrs. Melrose was further a constant church- 
goer, and though she kept her crape veil down a good deal, 
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yet it was as transparent as was possible for a crape veil to 
be, and moreover, of course, she could not help raising it 
occasionally. The youth of Canmouth pronounced her a 
* tip-topper,' gentlemen more advanced in years declared 
that such a foot and ankle hadn't been seen on the parade 
for ages, while the ladies admitted dubiously that * she was 
handsome, if you admired that bold, flashy sort of beauty,' 
but that for their part they admired something a little less 
pronounced, something not quite so self-assertive, which in 
this case was rank injustice, for Mrs. Melrose went her way 
quietly and most unostentatiously, courting no admiration, 
and giving no man a pretext for addressing her. But if 
there was one thing Sir William had shown conclusively it 
was that he stood in no awe of the opinion of Canmouth ; 
he had been left a furnished house there, but had by no 
means made up his mind to settle there for good, and had 
been too long king of his own country to pay much deference 
to public opinion. His new housekeeper suited him exactly ; 
quiet, tolerably ladylike, and soft spoken, she stepped into her 
new position at once, and showed exceeding tact in never over- 
stepping it in the slightest degree. She fully bore out her 
assertion that if she could not cook she could at all events 
govern his household. She ruled them with a firm and steady 
hand, and Sir William had never known the domestic machine 
work so smoothly before. His admiration for his housekeeper 
increased daily ; he had never thought about marriage before, 
but he found himself arguing with himself the pros and cons 
of taking a wife at his time of life, and if so, why shouldn't 
he please himself? He had no relations that he cared 
about ; he was, what with his pension, his savings, and his 
aunt's bequest, a man very comfortably off, in a position to 
make any woman he liked Lady Wrensley. His manner 
became somewhat more marked towards Mrs. Melrose, and 
that lady received his attentions with the most inimitable 
tact. Still adhering closely to her r61e of housekeeper, 
she let him see that she was perfectly aware of them, and 
acknowledged them with just a shade of coquetry in her 
manner that Sir William found irresistible. 

Another week or two and the handsome housekeeper saw 
that her master was quite within the toils. Still, she was 
verjr chary of giving him encouragement, playing her fish 

M 
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with infinite patience, and determined not to lose him by 
undue precipitancy. Even when Sir William spoke at 
last, and plainly and unmistakably asked her to be his 
wife, she was quite equal to the occasion. She thanked him 
for the honour he had done her, and begged him to take a 
day to think over it. * In any case, Sir William,' she con- 
cluded, * I shall have to leave you. It would be impossible 
for me to remain here as your housekeeper after what has 
passed, and if I am to be your wife I must resign my present 
post and reside somewhere by myself until you choose to 
claim me.* Sir William slept on it, but the morrow saw no 
change in his determination, and it was settled that Mrs. 
Melrose should take her departure on the following day, 
take up her residence somewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
that after a month's interval Sir William should bring her 
back to Canmouth as Lady Wrensley. The self-styled Mrs. 
Melrose had indeed a good many preparations to make 
before committing deliberate bigamy. She had, she flattered 
herself, disappeared and left no trace behind her. She had 
drawn only twice upon her husband's allowance since their 
separation, and now for some months it had been accumu* 
lating in his solicitor's hands. She had buried herself in 
a quiet country place not very far from Canmouth, there to 
thmk over things and to determine what her course of life 
should be in the future. 

* I'll live my own life,' she said sullenly to herself. * I'll 
not be the wife of a pauper husband, nor of one who is 
ashamed to introduce me to his friends. From this hour I 
renounce his name, and will never call myself by it again.' 

In her retirement she had seen no papers ; not that 
even in her old Exmouth days anything but the local 
journal had ever had the slightest interest for the fair 
Sarah. She was consequently not even sure that her hus- 
band had sailed for India, and in total ignorance that she 
was Lady Hallaton, and that Fred was now well off and a 
baronet 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

BABEFACED BIGAMY 

Clever woman though Sarah might be, she was as yet 
with limited experience. She had still to learn, in these 
days of universal travel, how very small the world is ; that, 
though nothing is easier than to change your name, it is a 
very different matter to destroy your identity. She did 
not overlook that there would probably be inquiries as to 
what had become of Mrs. Hallaton, that sooner or later her 
husband might be desirous of knowing whether she was 
alive or dead— of knowing, at all events, what she was 
doing and how she was living ; it might be, like herself, 
that he would wish to marry again, and be anxious, if 
possible, to ascertain that he was free to do so. She saw 
clearly enough that her disappearance and abstention from 
drawing her allowance would be no convincing proof to 
anyone that she was no longer alive, and that should Fred 
arrive at the contemplation of a second marriage a searching 
inquiry would probably be made concerning her. So far 
she had been successful. She had disappeared, and she 
firmly believed that where she was and what she was doing 
were known to nobody. But it was necessary, she con- 
sidered, that she should die — not actually, of course, but 
that the intimation of her death, and a certificate thereof, 
should be furnished to Fred Hallaton's solicitors. How 
this was to be done was the problem she was now consider^ 
ing. It was not easy, she knew. No medical man would 
venture to give the certificate of a death that had not taken 
place, even supposing that she could find an unscrupulous 
practitioner open to a bribe. How was she to furnish 
proof of her own demise ? 

She was a cunning, resolute woman, and quite deter- 
mined to become Lady Wrensley, and that, she thought, 
was easy. She did sometimes wonder that Sir William 
had not inquired more closely into her previous history ; 
but he was very much in love, and she was conscious that 
she could turn him round her little finger. He had asked 

us 
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her very few questions about her antecedents, and had 
rested quite satisfied with the fact that her husband had 
been an officer of the artillery, and that she had lost him 
little more than a year ago. One mistake which she had 
very nearly fallen into had taught her to be very guarded 
about any reference to this fictitious past of hers. She 
had spoken of her husband having died in India, but Sir 
William's rapid exclamation, * Ah, youVe been in India, 
then ? * warned her of what a pitfall she had been on the 
verge of. Had she said yes, her total ignorance of the 
manners and customs of the country must have at once 
betrayed her. She hastened to explain that she was to 
have followed him there, but that his unexpected death 
after a few months' residence in the country had, sad to 
say, rendered it needless ; and from that hour Sarah kept 
strict watch over her tongue whenever her antecedents 
were in question. Sir William was not suspicious, and had 
readily accepted her story. Fred Hallaton had gone to 
India, had told her bitterly that his ill-starred marriage 
had ruined him, and that he had no wish to see England 
again for many a long day. It was not likely they would 
ever come across each other again, and he was little likely, 
she thought, to question the report of her death. No ; let 
her only manage that matter of the death certificate, and 
she thought she ran little risk of the identity of Sarah 
Hallaton with Susan Melrose ever being discovered. Sir 
William's intention, she knew, was, as soon as his health 
was restored, to establish himself in London, and to this 
resolution she determined to hold him. As for his ill- 
health, she was quite aware that that was purely imagi- 
nary ; indeed, since he had fallen in love with herself Sir 
William had pretty well forgotten his ailments. 

Sarah, indeed, was intoxicated by her own success. It 
had been a case of I came, saw, and conquered, and with 
such transparent ease that her confidence in her attractions 
was unbounded. What a fool she had been ! Down in 
that quiet little watering-place in which her life had been 
passed, she had never recognised what opportunities there 
were in the world for a handsome woman like herself who 
had brains and was not troubled with principle. She had 
thought it a great thing to marry a subaltern in the army. 
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And now she saw how very much better she might have 
done. No matter. She was not going to let that mistake 
stand in her way. She would be married as soon as the 
month was up. And then, let them go where they might 
in the first place, London was her ultimate mark. She 
would not return to Canmouth ; she knew quite enough of 
Society's ways to be aware that nobody would notice her 
there. She knew very little of London ; but she had learnt 
this much — that a man in her husband's position, having 
command of money, could with tact make his way into 
society of some sort. During the interval that elapsed 
between her leaving Sir William's house and her marriage, 
Sarah, to speak metaphorically, was busied in burying her- 
self and erecting a tombstone to her own memory. How 
she managed to effect this will appear later on, but suffice 
it to say that Hallaton's solicitors were forwarded a certi- 
fied copy taken from the register of Shillingford parish 
church, to the effect that Susan Melrose had died and been 
buried there about two months previously. This was 
accompanied by a letter purporting to come from the 
medical man who had attended her in her illness, and who 
said that he wrote at her request \ that the dying woman 
had desired him to obtain this certificate after her decease, 
and had further informed him that her real name was 
Sarah Hallaton, that she was separated from her husband, 
with whom she had quarrelled, that their marriage had 
been all a mistake, that she forgave him for her own part, 
and was making him the best atonement she could for her 
own faults by releasing him from his bondage. The letter 
was signed * Robert Burdett.' 

It did not occur to Hallaton's solicitors to doubt the 
authenticity of these documents. The most conclusive 
evidence in their eyes was the fact that the allowance they 
had been instructed to pay monthly had for some months 
been no longer drawn. True, they had always forwarded 
the order for this allowance to Mrs. Hallaton, at the post- 
office, Shillingford ; but for all that it was very possible she 
was living there under an assumed name. At all events they 
saw no reason for further inquiry into the matter at present. 

At the time originally fixed, Sarah went through a 
form of marriage with Sir William and became Lady 
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Wrensley. She scrawled her name as Susan Melrose in 
the vestrv with as much sangfroid as if it really belonged 
to her. She was not a woman whose nerve was likely to 
fail her at any part of her career, and after a brief trip to 
Paris they returned to London,.and at once commenced to 
look round for a house. This was speedily found in tho 
neighbourhood of Tyburnia, and then Sarah at once pro- 
ceeded to look about for a cook. She wanted no ordinary 
performer, but a first-class artist, and having procured that, 
she intended that Lady Wrensley's dinners should be, 
before long, the talk of the town. She had a natural 
talent for organisation, and her servants stood in consider- 
able awe of their imperious mistress. She was apt to learn, 
and had a very retentive memory. Sir William was a bit 
of a gourmet, and therefore admirably well fitted to aid her 
in her plans. As soon as her establishment was running 
smootUy to her satisfaction, Lady Wrensley urged her 
husband to look up some of his old friends. Proud of his 
beautiful wife, and hospitable as an Arab, Sir William was 
nothing loth. He had married late in life, it is true, but 
Lady Wrensley was a woman who, he thought, would take 
his old chums by surprise. From the high official position 
he had held in India Sir William had a large circle of 
acquaintance. Many of these were only too glad to wel- 
come him to England, and on finding out where he had 
pitched his tent, promptly called. Amongst these Sir 
William's bride produced no little sensation. Who the 
deuce she was, nobody seemed to know, but there was no 
denying the fact that Lady Wrensley was an exceedingly 
handsome woman, and that old Wrensley's dinners were 
things to dream about. Again and again the question was 
asked, who was she, and many and wild were the conjec- 
tures on that point. * Where did Wrensley pick her up ? ' 
was a common enough question amongst his intimates, 
changed at times for the cynical variation of * Where did 
she pick up old Wrensley ? ' But Sir William and his wife 
kept their own counsel, and further than that the consensus 
of public opinion proclaimed her to have been a widow, no 
one professed to know anything at all about her. Even on 
this point their assumed knowledge amounted to no more, 
no mention was ever made of her previous name 
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Slowly but steadily Sarah wormed her way into society. 
Wherever she went she was sure to be noticed as a striking 
and handsome woman. She bid fair before long to become 
quite the rage. The men said she was great fun, so free 
and unconventional ; and though the women at times agreed 
with one another that, whoever Lady Wrensley might have 
been, she wasn't quite a lady, yet the proclaiming of such 
an opinion would have been ascribed to je^Igusy. Still, if 
to a close observer the deficiencies of Sarah's early training 
occasionally peeped out, yet she had picked up the usages 
of society wonderfully well. One thing that stood her in 
good stead was her great self-possession. Nothing ever 
flurried her, and even when conscious of having committed 
some solecism she was perfectly undisconcerted and would 
laugh it off, saying that she really had lived so much out 
of the world of late that she had almost forgotten how to 
behave. On the whole, when she left town with her hus- 
band for the autumn holidays. Lady Wrensley had good 
s cause to be satisfied with her first season. She had met 
no one who had recognised her, she had never heard 
the slightest allusion to her husband, nor had she any 
news of her own family ; in short, Sarah had ceased to 
remember that there was any danger in the r6le she was 
playing, and that the risk of her exposure was ever ex- 
istent. 

Sir William, too, was fairly satisfied with his marriage. 
He was proud of the admiration his wife excited, pleased 
with the way in which she ruled his minagey and if Lady 
Wrensley was a little disposed to flirtation she did not go 
BO far as to cause him any uneasiness ; but he was some- 
times troubled by the questions of his old friends as to who 
Lady Wrensley was. True, such qnestions were easy to 
baffle, but it always brought back to his mind the fact that 
he really knew so little about her himself. About her first 
husband and her past life Lady Wrensley never could be 
induced to speak. Further, he had already discovered that 
Sarah had a most imperious temper, and was fain to con- 
fess tha!; in the few disputes that had arisen between them 
the lady had most resolutely carried her point. He, who 
had ruled more than one province in India, was conscious 
that, like many other eminent rulers, he, in his turn, was 
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ruled by a woman. He had rather chafed at first, but on 
the whole was fairly reconciled to Sarah's despotism after a 
little. Lady Wrensley's temper, too, improved greatly in 
her prosperity. As Becky Sharp remarks, 4t is easy to be 
good on ten thousand a year,' and it certainly is easier to 
keep one's temper when rich than poor. 

It was getting now close upon two years since Fred 
Hallaton had carried Sarah Mercer off with him to London, 
and for more than a twelvemonth no word of him had been 
heard by anybody, unless, perhaps, it was Mr. Kirk, and 
that gentleman was not given to talk of either his clients 
or their affaira Fred Hallaton, indeed, was well-nigh 
forgotten by his little world. Here and there one of his 
old chums would wonder what had become of him, but 
from the time he threw up his commission and left India 
notliing certain was known of him. He was believed to 
be in Australia, but there were almost as good grounds for 
supposing him to be in Japan or anywhere else. There 
were, however, three people who kept a keen look-out for 
news of him, and, strange to say, lady Wrensley, in spite 
of all she had at stake, was not one of them. Dicky 
Chives, Sam Mercer, and Mary Lydney kept vigilant eyes 
on the papers to see if they could pick up any news of the 
missing man. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

lYDNEY AND SON SUSPEND PAYMENT, 

The crash has come at last, and the shutters are up at the old- 
established bank of Lydney and Son. The redemption of the 
mortgage proved, as the banker had foreseen, fatal. Unable to 
produce the deeds, he was forced to explain the cause and 
confess that they had been stolen thirty years ago. The news 
spread like wildfire ; the lawyers gave their clients hints 
that if they had any securities deposited at Lydney and Son's 
it would be as well to inquire after them, and the result was 
that in many cases, although the interest had been paid 
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on them for years the securities themselves were not 
forthcoming. People shook their heads, and said it was 
improbable that such a robbery should have been kept a 
secret ; that it was more likely the securities had been 
realised, and the interest on them paid regularly, simply to 
conceal the felony. What motive could Mr. Lydney and his 
father, who was then alive, have had in hushing such a 
thing up ? If they had announced their loss to the public at 
the time, it would have been credible : a list of the stolen 
deeds and securities could have been published far and wide, 
which would have made them at all events difficult to 
negotiate. Then there were cases during all these years in 
which the proprietors had sought to realise their stocks and 
shares, and on these occasions Mr. Lydney had always dis- 
posed of them for his clients, and placed the full market 
value of such stocks and shares to their account. How had 
this been done ? Clearly the bank must have paid the re- 
quisite sum from their own resources. In short, people 
hinted that the inquiry which must take place, would pro- 
bably disclose a gigantic scheme of fraud extending over 
many years, and a state of rottenness in the business that 
people would hardly believe possible. 

That rumours like these should produce a run upon the 
bank was a matter of course, and as the tongues of those 
who found their securities among the missing were un- 
chained there was quite a panic in the town, and the 
depositors, big and small, hastened to withdraw such money 
as they might have there. Owners of securities in the first 
instance had kept their own counsel, hoping to get their own 
again before the news spread. But when they found their 
shares amongst the missing, and were only met with such a 
pitiful story as this robbery of thirty years ago, what need 
was there to keep further silence on the subject? The 
banker, too, gave ample handle to the accusation of fraud 
by making even now only a half-confession. Loyal as ever 
to that brother whom he had endeavoured to shield at the 
time, he did not disclose the real motive for the inexplicable 
silence he and his father had thought proper to maintain 
concerning this robbery. Had he confessed that it was to 
shield a younger brother that they had kept silence about 
their losses, people could have understood it : they might have 
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acted wrongly, imprudently, but at all events they would 
have had a strong reason to plead in their justification. 
There were not many now in Exmouth who recollected the 
absconding of young Lydney, and that speedily hushed-up 
rumour that he had robbed the bank before his flight ; and 
the banker ever since had been especially careful that 
nothing should recall it to men's minds. 

Over and over again had Mr. Lydney, in the past years, 
looked ruefully back upon the weakness that had led his 
father to insist upon saving his younger son from the con- 
sequence of his misdeeds. At the time he had willingly 
concurred in, if possible, shielding the delinquent, and he is 
destined even yet before he dies to discover how grave a 
mistake it was they made. He wonders to himself that the 
secret of the robbery should have been kept so long. He 
has been sorely driven at times to find the money neces- 
sary for its preservation when some client has unexpectedly 
desired to realise securities placed in charge of the bank. 
The Lydneys were a proud family, and had always carried 
their heads high in Exmouth. It would have been a sore 
disgrace to them to have had the cadet of the family branded 
as * thief ' on the outset of his life. Remember, too, mankind 
is weak. Are we not ever and again astonished at how 
long blackmail has been sometimes paid because the luckless 
victim had not the courage to face a court of law in the first 
instance ? 

Mr. Lydney met the run against his bank gallantly 
enough the first day, but that showed him conclusively that 
the case was hopeless ; and without further effort he sus- 
pended payment the next morning, and announced that 
books and assets would be promptly placed in the hands of 
whoever the creditors might think fit to appoint, and that 
he hoped, granted a little breathing-time, there would be 
found sufficient funds to pay everybody in full. Exmouth 
shook their heads gloomily over this announcement. Was not 
that what men always said when they failed, and did not 
such hopes constantly result in a final dividend of two or three 
shillings in the pound, and was there not his own admission 
to the effect that the business had been a gigantic fraud for 
years 1 Still, there was no more to be said. Mr. Lydney 
made no attempt to abscond; whatever his misdoings he was 
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there to abide by them, even should the result be a public 
trial and imprisonment; and many of the quidnuncs pointed 
out that more than one banker had paid such penalty for 
his malpractices. 

Mary Lydney was in sore trouble. That the bank should 
suspend payment was a heavy blow to her ; she had hoped 
that might have been averted ; that they would have to 
reduce their expenditure and live in comparative poverty she 
was prepared to expect, but that the bank which she looked 
upon as an institution woven up with her whole life should 
be closed was very painful to her. She and her father had 
many true friends inExmouth, who not only thoroughly sym- 
pathised with them in the misfortune that had overwhelmed 
them, but who adhered stoutly to their belief in the banker's 
probity. "Weak and foolish he might no doubt have been, 
but they steadfastly refused to listen to the story of his 
dishonesty. Even humble acquaintances would venture to 
stop her, and with a touch of their hats inquire after Mr. 
Lydney's health when Mary appeared abroad. Amongst 
these was Mr. Tootel5> who was not only persistent in his 
humble inquiries, but invariably bade her be of good cheer, 
telling her she might be quite certain that no one who 
knew Mr. Lydney could ' help feeling sure that his misfor- 
tune was quite unmerited, and that he had the sympathies 
of the entire town. Now, Miss Lydney knew this to be 
untrue, she was far too sensible a girl not to know that 
there were even acquaintances of their own who were exult- 
ing in her father's downfall, and saying very hard things 
concerning him. But it was reserved for the garrulity of 
Mr. Tootell to bring to her notice what nobody as yet had 
had the cruelty to speak of ^to her. In her distress, poor 
girl, she felt so grateful for sympathy and kindness that her 
heart rather melted to that gossiping old mischief-maker. 
She accused herself of having judged him hardly in bygone 
days, and therefore submitted gracefully to his persistent 
and rather wearying solicitude as to her father's health. 
But her heart stood still, and she turned pale as a sheet, 
when one morning he supplemented his usual inquiries by 
saying : 

* Be of good cheer, miss, never you mind what they say. 
I tell you they can't bring your father to trial. They ain't 
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got no evidence against him, and I don't know, but I rathei 
think IVe had some experience of the law lately : ' and here 
Mr. Tootell pulled up his shirt-collar and assumed his 
favourite pose when in the act of retailing any particular 
spicy bit of gossip that he had gathered. 

* Bring my father to trial ! ' gasped Mary, * who dares to 
hint at such a thing ? ' And her eyes flashed defiance at the 
bare thought that anyone should venture to whisper such 
an insult. 

* Now don't you take on, miss, people will talk, you 
know. I don't know how it is, but some folks seem to have 
nothing to do but go about airing their tongues. It's just 
their silly idleness, and they do say that Mr. Lydney will be 
prosecuted about this bank business, but don't you believe it, 
miss. There ain't no evidence, I tell you, and I can't think 
myself how folks can go about gabbling of what they don't, 
understand.' 

But Mary Lydney waited to hear no more, and with a 
slight bend of her head she closed the conversation and 
hurried home. She had never thought of this. Hard times 
she knew had come upon them, and that a certain amount 
of disgrace attached itself in her eyes to the closing of the 
bank she was fain to admit ; but that her dear father was 
liable to be prosecuted was a thing that had never entered 
her head, and for what ? Surely nobody for one moment 
would venture to insinuate that their misfortune had come 
upon them from anything but imprudence or ill-luck. She 
knew that the reason why the robbery of those deeds years 
ago had been hushed up was to save the honour of a near 
relation. Her father had strictly cautioned her not to men- 
tion this to anyone. And she therefore forgot that the one 
extenuating circumstance of the case was in all probability 
unknown to the public. She could not understand it ; but 
still the dreadful fact remained that there were people who 
believed her father liable to be placed upon his trial for 
felony. 

The more Mary turned this over in her mind the more 
terrible it appeared to her. Could it be possible that her 
father knew what men said concerning him ? Impossible ! 
Since the bank had stopped payment he had never gone 
beyond his old-fashioned, spacious garden. But in that she 
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was mistaken. Mr. Lydney had known from the minute 
that exposure became unavoidable the risk that awaited 
him ; he was quite aware that the making away with secu- 
rities was a matter men were brought to justice for, and 
further knew that his lame explanation of how these secu- 
rities had been stolen from him years ago would be hardly 
deemed valid in the eyes of a jury. He saw no reason to 
distress his daughter by pointing all this out to her. She 
was grievously troubled about him now, it would be time 
enough fov her to know this further sorrow when it came. 
Then it suddenly flashed across Mary that her informant 
had been Mr. Tootell. What a fool she had been ! He 
was notorious for his garrulity and inaccuracy — it was only 
some bit of idle gossip he had picked up. She would run 
out and consult some of her friends on the subject ; and 
then she bethought herself of her father's medical adviser. 
He had been most kind and considerate during Mr. Lydney 's 
illness, and had called twice or thrice since ruin had come 
upon them. 

Dr. Meadows looked grave as he listened to her eager 
questioning, and when she had finished said, * My dear Miss 
Lydney, now that you have an inkling of the real state 
of things, it is better you should know the exact truth, 
more especially as it is possible that you may be of great 
service to your father upon the occasion. He may or may 
not be tried, but there can be no doubt that he is liable to 
be charged with felony. Now, as an old friend, I firmly 
believe that his explanation, as far it goes, is perfectly true ; 
but he has only told us half his story ; I gathered quite 
enough from him while he was light-headed to know that. 
I couldn't undertstand him at the time, but from what has 
since transpired I have been able to put the puzzle together 
in somewise j persuade him, my dear young lady, to tell the 
whole story to two old friends — any he may choose — and to 
be guided by them about making it public. From what I 
know, and from what I guess, I feel certain in his own 
interests he should do so.' 

'Thank you very much. Dr. Meadows,' replied Mary 
Lydney. *I will do my best to persuade him to follow 
your advice. Do you think that would save him and me 
this further disgrace ? * 
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' I can't say, but I think it will do much to strengthen 
the belief his old friends have in him.' 

That very evening Mary commenced her task. She told 
her father of the terrible rumour that was flying about 
Exmouth, but he manifested no surprise. * I have not heard 
it/ he said, ' because I have not been outside the gates, but 
I know such a report must be about, and I know, more- 
over, that it is based upon truth.' 

* But, papa, I saw Dr. Meadows to-day, and he will 
have it that you have only told half your story, and says it 
would be so much better \i you could be induced to tell it 
all. You know you told me that the reason the robbery 
was hushed up was to save a near relation.' 

*Yes,' replied the banker sternly; * and you promised 
me never to open your lips on that subject to a living crea- 
ture. Have you broken your promise and told that to 
Meadows % ' 

* No,' replied Mary ; * I have told it to no one.' 

* Then remember I hold you still bound to that promise, 
and again forbid you ever to speak of what I then told you. 
I shall do what I consider right, and require no advice 
from anyone. I am prepared to take the consequences of 
my own acts, but nobody must ever know the whole story ; ' 
and the banker dismissed the subject without further com- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

LADY WRENSLBY's PHOTOGRAPH 

It is a glorious summer night, and the members of the 
United Flags are sitting about their pretty garden abutting 
on the coffee-room in various stages of tobacco and exhaus- 
tion. Ascot has come and gone once more, and Dicky 
Chives has followed his foi^unes there with the moderate 
success of last year. Sam Mercer has proved a most pro- 
fitable friend to him ever since that time that Dicky gave 
Buch prompt assistance to the bookmaker at Newmarket^ 
Do not think that Chives was by any manner of means 
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making money on the turf, but, thanks to following the 
judicious hints he gets from Sam Mercer from time to 
time, he about gets his fun for nothing — that is to say, he 
wins enough not only to pay his expenses, but to add a 
little to his banker's account. Sam has taken a great fancy 
to the young artilleryman, and Sam's advice is good to 
listen to about most things, but especiaUy about racing. 
They have, moreover, one bond in common — both are 
keenly interested in discovering what has become of Sir 
Frederick Hallaton, although not with quite the same 
motives. Chives is honestly anxious to hear of the well- 
being of his old chum, while Sam Mercer is more interested 
in ascertaining what has become of his sister. However, 
on this point they can give each other no information. 
What has become of Fred Hallaton since he left India is a 
sealed book to them ; they have no reason to suppose that 
he is dead, though he might be even that for all they know 
to the contrary. Chives — he is Captain Chives now — has 
had to resign his jacket in the Horse Artillery, and is now 
stationed at Woolwich. He has ensconced himself in the 
easiest chair in the garden, has a large regalia in his mouth, 
a corresponding bucket of something iced to drink at his 
elbow, and is talking racing dogmatically to two or three 
men younger than himself, who are sitting with due reve- 
rence at the feet of Gamaliel, when a cheery voice exclaims : 
* Well, Dicky, you little villain, how are you 1 I haven't 
seen you for ages, I was at Ascot too, but I never ran 
across you.' 

'How are you, Thornton?' replied Chives. *How is 
the chief and all the old lot ? Sit down here and let's 
have a talk about old times.' 

' Oh, bother old times,' replied Thornton laughing ; * I 
cannot sing the old songs, and all that sort of thing. 
What's going on up here, for I haven't been in London for 
a month ? What's the new beauty like ?' 

* New beauty 1 ' rejoined Dicky ; * I'm sure I don't 
know. I never heard of her. You see, Thornton, society 
ain't very much in my line. If it had been the new 
danseuse, the singer of the crack comic song, or even the 
last phenomenon in ratting circles — ^well, you'd find me all 
there, but * 
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* Oh, nonsense, man ; you must have heard of Lady 
Wrensley. Don't you ever go into the Park ? They teil 
me she makes quite a sensation whenever she walks down 
the Row/ 

*The Park?' repeated Dicky. *Not if I know it! 
Did you ever see anything in me, Captain Thornton, that 
could lead you to suppose I should waste my time in any 
such frivolous manner ? ' 

* Ah ! ' rejoined the other grinning, * it would be a pity 
to defraud the Government and your country in that way, 
wouldn't it 1 But, joking apart, Dicky, haven't you seen 
Lady Wrensley ? Why, the fellows at Aldershot say she is 
the greatest crasher that has been out for years, and has 
utterly extinguished all the late celebrities in that line.' 

* No,' replied Chives ; * I really know nothing about her, 
old man, but, of course she is in all the shop windows, and 
I'll take a look at her there to-morrow if I recollect it/ 
And then the conversation diverged into other channels, as 
to what was going on at the theatre, mingled with what 
was going on in London generally, and also what was the 
regimental news, and whether that distinguished reprobate, 
Bunker Jones, who for years had hovered on the verge of 
a court-martial, would be brought to book at last for his 
latest defiance of the authorities. 

When Captain Chives took his walks abroad next day 
he might have amended Dr. Watts's well known lines by 
observing, * How many photographs I see.' 

In these days to obtain notoriety, no matter how, is to 
find your likeness scattered profusely in the shop windows. 
Whether you have distinguished yourself in a court of law, 
on the stage, as a professional beauty, or have made your 
mark at the Bar, in politics, or in medicine, the town is 
flooded with your photograph ; and Chives had no difficulty 
in discovering one of Lady Wrensley. He certainly had 
a hazy idea that it was a face he had seen before, and 
though Sarah's was a face not easy to forget, it must be 
borne in mind that Chives had only had a glimpse of her 
upon two occasions— once at the cricket match, and again 
at the railway station. So that there was not much cause 
for surprise that he failed in Lady Wrensley to recognise 
Sarah Mercer. 
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Lady Wrensley's success during her second season had 
turned her head. The two strongest passions of her 
nature — her vanity and her ambition — were both gratified 
to an extent she had never dreamt of. Still, she was far too 
clear-headed not to understand the danger of her position. 
As Lady Wrensley making her way quietly into society, 
she had regarded it as perilous enough, but now she had 
attained notoriety — now that she was the talk of the town 
and her likeness was in the shop windows, she knew that 
it was doubly hazardous. She might not be likely to meet 
anybody who knew her in the fashionable society in which 
she now moved, but the risk of her picture being recognised 
was considerable. She knew that photographs that became 
public property like her own were scattered broadcast all 
through the country. Nothing more likely than that her 
photograph was already in the shop windows of Exeter or 
even in Exmouth. Bitterly she regretted that she had 
ever yielded to the insidious proposals of the sun artists 
and consented to sit, but urged by her husband, and carried 
away by her vanity, " she had been unable to resist the 
temptation of seeing the likeness of the beautiful Lady 
Wrensley figuring amongst other celebrities. She had 
overlooked the danger at the moment, and now it was too 
late to retract. In spite of her natural audacity Sarah 
would probably have hesitated about trying to force her 
way into Society could she have foreseen the immense 
success that she was destined to achieve. Once sail under 
false colours, and circumstances often compel the impostor 
to go far beyond his or her original intentions. You have 
set the machine in motion and are powerless to control it ; 
your fate is out of your own hands, and your own safety 
requires that you should persevere with the fraudulent rdle 
that you have assumed. Was there not long ago that 
distinguished * nobleman ' whose unexpected success even- 
tually landed him in one of her Majesty's prisons 1 

Lady Wrensley, indeed, at times felt very apprehensive 
of an expoai. That her husband might reappear in London, 
curiously enough, was a thing that troubled her but little. 
She had so completely made up her mind that he was 
expatriated for several years that it never occurred to her 
that any danger was to bo dreaded from that source. 

N 
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What she did fear was her likeness being recognised bj 
some one of her old Exmouth associates or acquaintances, 
and, strange to say, the person of whom Sarah lived in 
greatest fear was no other than Mr. Tootell. During the 
many years he had lived at Exmouth he had never been 
known to wander further from it than Exeter, but she 
knew his insatiable curiosity, and regarded it as quite 
possible if he once saw her picture that he might come up 
to London to ascertain if he could whether Sarah Mercer 
and Lady Wrensley were one and the same person. She 
had read in the papers, for at that time she was living 
with her husband, who naturally took the keenest interest 
in it, of the explosion at the Dragon, and knew that that 
had been brought about by the curiosity of Tootell He 
did not like her she knew, and thought that his malice and 
inquisitiveness might be sufficient incentive to make him 
undertake such a journey. In short, although flushed and 
elated with victory, and proud of having stormed not only 
its outworks, but the very citadel of Society, Lady Wrens- 
ley was painfully aware that she was living on the summit 
of a volcano. 

At the comer of Southampton Street, Strand, is one of 
the largest photograph shops in London. In the window 
thereof you may see the pictures of everybody who is any- 
body, whether it is the latest senator who has preached the 
doctrine that * though laws were meant for every degree ' 
they never were meant to apply to an M.P., or the last 
lady who, scorning the tedium and publicity of the Divorce 
Court, has rid herself of her husband by some one of those 
resources which chemistry of late has placed so freely at 
our demand. That the Strand, being so immediately in 
the vicinity of the Victoria Club, should be much fre- 
quented by bookmakers is only in accord with the nature 
of things ; and idly looking in at this window, Sam Mercer 
— albeit it took a good deal to astonish him — quite started 
upon gazing at the picture of the last professional beauty, 
and in Lady Wrensley recognising his own sister. Other 
people might have doubts and mutter to themselves that it 
was only a remarkable likeness, but it was scarce likely 
that a brother should make a mistake about a sister, 
although he had not seen her for the last three years. Sam 
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Btared at the photograph for some minutes, and finally 
walked into the shop and purchased a copy. What did it 
all mean? How, in Heaven's name, did Sarah become 
Lady Wrensley ? And when, and how, did Sir Frederick 
Hallaton come by his death 1 For that Sarah had delibe- 
rately committed bigamy was a thing that never occurred 
to him. He knew nothing of what had become of Sir 
Frederick, and Captain Chives had told him that he also 
was equally ignorant upon that point. Still, it was exces- 
sively odd that they should have both overlooked all men- 
tion of his death in the papers ; especially, as he thought it 
over, did it strike Sam Mercer as curious that Chives 
should not have heard it from somebody else. How long 
had Sarah become Lady Wrensley ? And now he came to 
reflect, he remembered that he had seen that lady's name 
in print very frequently of late. How was he to see her ? 
To see this Lady Wrensley as soon as he could compass it, 
was the one predominant idea in Sam Mercer's mind. He 
was not conversant with the haunts of fashion, and though 
he knew well enough that fashionable London disported 
itself daily in the Park, still he and his confrh'ea did not 
know its leaders by sight unless they were habituis of the 
racecourse. There were a certain number of great ladies 
who never missed Ascot, Sandown, or Newmarket, who were 
not only well known by sight to the fraternity, but even in 
some few cases personally, but then these were ladies 
married for the most part to leading patrons of the race- 
course, and who made it their pastime. However, after 
much cogitation Sam Mercer came to the conclusion that 
to spend a morning or two in the Park would aflTord him 
the best chance of seeing Lady Wrensley. He should 
want no one to point her out to him. He would know 
Sarah anywhere, and if Lady Wrensley was not her they 
were at all events as like as two peas. But there was one 
difficulty about this ; it was now the height of the racing 
season, and Sam Mercer was for the most part away from 
London on business — indeed, he could scarcely call a morn- 
ing his own. People can hardly realise what a heavy 
business that of a bookmaker in large practice is. He is 
busily engaged on the racecourse nearly the whole day, he 
has to tot up his accounts in the evening, and when the 

n2 
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6nisli of the week comes and he gets back to his own place 
in London, there is the account to prepare for the big settling 
on Monday. A man like Sam Mercer has not only to 
attend at TattersalFs to settle with his bigger customers or 
their agents, but has also to send off cheques or schedules 
of their accounts to his numerous country clients, men 
who speculate from afar, and are only too glad to pay a 
recognised bookmaker a slight commission on their transac- 
tions. A very valuable clientele this ; small fish are pro- 
verbially sweet, the individual mackerel is of little worth, 
it is the numbers the seine encloses that make them so well 
worth catching. And so it came to pass that Sam Mercer 
never succeed^ in catching sight of his sister or her double. 
Still, sooner or later, Sam Mercer, now that he had got 
the clue, was perfectly certain to come face to face with 
her. She was essentially a London woman, her home was 
there ; and though the seaside and country houses claimed 
the presence of such a fashionable lady as Sarah had now 
become from the end of the season till close upon Christ- 
mas, yet Lady Wrensley was sure to gravitate back to 
town in the winter ; and during that, to racing men dead 
season, Sam Mercer had plenty of time on his hands, and, 
like most of his fraternity, was much given to the theatres 
and other places of public amusement. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

sm Frederick's return 

There is one advantage in being quartered at Woolwich, 
it is almost a part of London, and officers are thereby 
enabled to mix considerably in the gaieties of the season. 
Aldershot is rather far, but Woolwich is practically as close 
to Pall Mall as Kensington or Earl's Court, Captain Chives 
spent a good deal of his spare time in town, and made his ap- 
pearance at lunch at the United Flags pretty well every other 
day. Dicky, indeed, was enjoying life after his own fashion. 
When he wasn't playing cricket at Woolwich during his 
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Bpare time he was watching it at Lord's or at the Oval, and 
of the great game of England Dicky was an enthusiastic 
follower. He was sitting at lunch at his club when a page 
boy slipped up to his table, presented him with a card, and 
said, * Gentleman to see you, sir.' 

* Good heavens ! ' exclaimed Chives. * Here, waiter, don't 
let them take away my lunch, and lay a second plate here 
at once,' and dashing into the hall, in another moment he 
was heartily shaking hands with Fred Hallaton. 

* Come in, old fellow, have some lunch, and tell me all 
about yourself. By Jove, how glad I am to see you ! ' 

Hallaton willingly assented, and in a few minutes he 
and Dicky were seated in the coflfee-room exchanging 
confidences. 

* Well, old man,* said the latter, * you and your affairs 
two years ago occasioned a good deal of speculation. First 
of all there was your uncle's death, and then came your 
retirement from the old corps pretty nearly as soon as you 
became Sir Frederick. We argued from that he had left 
you something besides the baronetcy at all events.' 

* He left me everything he had,' replied Hallaton laconi- 
cally, * No man ever made a greater fool of himself than 
I did, and no man ever had such an escape of paying the 
penalty of his folly.' 

Dicky made no reply ; he was thinking now that Fred 
had returned to England whether Lady Hallaton would 
reappear upon the scene. Had she been with him these 
last two years or so ? 

* Yes,' continued Fred ; * not only did I come into my 
uncle's property, but, God forgive me for saying so, I have 
had another release. I don't wish to breathe a word against 
her now she is gone, but we never could have lived 
together, and all feeling of affection for each other was 
quenched. Lady Hallaton is dead.' 

* We never heard what became of her,' replied Chives in 
A low tone ; * nor did any of us ever see any notice of her 
death in the papers. Even Sam Mercer at the present 
moment, I know, is quite unaware of it.' 

* It was notified to me in Australia by my solicitors 
some eighteen months ago. She was living in a q^iet 
country village under an assumed name, but a copy of the 
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registry of her death was enclosed in a letter giving all 
particulars by the local doctor. I only arrived three days 
ago, but I must run down to Shillingf ord in a week or two, 
and see, poor thing, that she has a decent stone to mark 
her last resting-place. There ! don*t let's speak any more 
of it, Dicky. It was a sore time of my life, and a sadder 
man never sailed for India than me. I little expected to 
see England again for the next ten years. Now tell me 
something about the old lot.' 

Chives, in reply, rapidly informed him of his own pro- 
motion^ that the troop to which he had formerly belonged 
was now stationed at Aldershot, that he had seen Thornton 
only the other day, with divers other bits of regimental 
gossip that have no concern with this history. 

'And what about all our old friends at and around 
Exeter ? ' asked Hallaton. * The Lydneys, for instance. Is 
Mary Lydney, Mary Lydney still 1 ' 

Chives eyed his companion narrowly for a minute or 
two before he replied : 

*Ah, of course, you couldn't hear of it. Poor old 
Lydney has come to awful grief. The bank has smashed, 
and he has been making away with securities or some- 
thing. I don't understand it exactly, but I believe he was 
precious near brought to trial for felony. In fact, he's not 
out of the wood yet. I hear they're still living in the old 
house, though on a very reduced scale.' 

* I am very sorry to hear all this,' said Hallaton at length. 

* They were very kind to me when I was at Exeter, and poor 
Lydney was as hospitable as an Arab. I'm sure his house 
was not only open to me, but I don't know how many 
others.' 

* Yes, it's a bad business,* replied Chives. * I suppose 
now you'll be in town the remainder of the season 1 ' 

* Yes ; I've been in Australia, New Zealand, and all 
about those parts so long now that I feel as if I wanted 
polishing up a bit.' 

* Did you do any racing out there ? ' inquired Chives. 

* You used to be pretty keen about it.' 

* Yes,' replied Hallaton, *I11 tell you what, Master Dicky, 
it would take one of the best we have in England to win 
out there at one of their swell meetings. They've as good 
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cattle, as good courses, and you can back horses quite as 
heavily out there as you can at home in these days.' 

*Then why don't they come over here and win the 
Derby ? ' replied Chives curtly. 

* Well, there's a little difi&culty about the date on which 
horses take their age compared to ours in this country. I 
made your identical observation over there, and a bibulous 
old dunderhead, who pretended to know something about 
racing, made that rejoinder to me, as if it was insurmount- 
able. I retorted, "Why, damme, if we took it into our heads 
to win your Melbourne Cup, do you think we wouldn't 
breed half a dozen on purpose to do it," and that's just 
what one of the biggest racing men out there is doing now. 
He's a rich man with lots of money, and is determined to 
have a cut at our Blue Ribbon. He's breeding now for 
that very purpose — ^it will, of course, take a little time — but 
don't make any mistake, before many years are over you'll 
see Australia serve up a pretty hot favourite at Epsom. 
Well, old fellow, I must be going, as you may suppose after 
this long absence I've a lot to do, and lots of people to see. 
Come and dine with me at the Thennopyl^um at the end 
of the week. I'll drop you a line to-morrow to say what 
evening. And now, old man, good-bye for the present.' 

When Fred Hallaton found himself once more in Pic- 
cadilly he hesitated for a moment, and then strolling across 
into the Green Park lit a cigar and sat down upon a bench 
to think. It was a lovely summer day towards the very 
end of the leafy month. The birds had for the most part 
launched their families into the world, or at all events 
voted it too hot to indulge in any * orchestral business.* The 
Park was pretty well deserted, the nursemaids and their 
charges who mostly frequent it had not as yet made their 
second appearance, so Hallaton had nothing to disturb his 
reflections, and what did they centre on ? The Lydneys, 
and what had befallen them. Terribly soon after his luck- 
less marriage had Fred Hallaton awoke to the mistake that 
he had made, that he had snatched at the apple of the Dead 
Sea when the golden grapes hung ripe for his gathering. 
He had recognised long ago that though in a moment of 
infatuation he had run away with Sarah Mercer, yet that 
Mary had really possessed his heart. No man could have 
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been more speedily disenchanted than he was and through 
the two years of his wanderings the image of sweet Mary 
Lydney had never been absent from his mind. His admi- 
ration for her increased as he contrasted her quiet lady- 
like manners with the bold self-assertion of the woman 
whom he had made his wife, and now he was free to choose 
again, and in a position to ask any woman to marry him. 
He knew that he had not behaved well to Mary Lydney ; 
he knew that there had been gossip about them in the 
neighbourhood ; then he wondered what the banker would 
have said to him if he had asked him for his daughter. 
He had nothing himself to marry on in those days ; but 
then, his uncle, no doubt, if he had approved of the mar- 
riage, would have made him an allowance, and at that time 
who could doubt that Mr. Lydney also would have con- 
tributed something to the support of the manage 1 

Then he thought he should like to see the Lydneys again. 
He wondered if he went down to Exmouth and called, whether 
he would be admitted ; he had a great mind to try. He 
could, he thought, easily make up some excuse for being 
in the neighbourhood, and it would be only proper and 
right to stand by the banker in his misfortunes, and show, 
at all events, as far as he was concerned, he had no belief in 
the rumours of his dishonesty. Yes ; he would run down 
to Exmouth for a few days, as soon as ever he could free 
himself from these confounded lawyers. If he could but 
see Mary he would be able to discover if there were any 
hope of retrieving that mistake that he had made some 
three years ago. It was possible there might be still a 
chance for him ; he had heard of such things. Men and 
women whom circumstances had separated at the time, had 
come together later in life and made a happy marriage of it. 
At all events he could but try. If he delayed he might 
chance to be too late and find that another had spoken 
before him. He was a much graver man than he had been 
in his Exeter days, and though he had command of money 
now, and, doubtless, with a very little manoeuvring, could 
have obtained an entree \xi Society, he felt no disposition to 
plunge into its delights. No; he would far sooner go down 
to Exmouth and learn his fate than make merry over the 
dregs of the seaspft. 
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True to his resolution, the following week saw Hallaton 
installed at the Beacon, no little to the astonishment of 
Exmouth. He was, of course, well known at the hotel, 
where he had been present at divers cricketing dinners, <fcc. ; 
and the little town, as soon as the intelligence oozed out, 
got quite excited about his arrival. W^s Lady Hallaton 
with him ? Much curiosity was evinced upon this point, 
mingled with no little surprise, that either Sir Frederick or 
her ladyship should venture to appear in Exmouth. But 
Hallaton was hardly encountered by any of the people who 
knew him by sight. On his arrival he had written a note 
to the banker, begging to be allowed to call the next day, 
and tell the whole story of his succession to his uncle's 
property. 

Mr. Lydney's first impulse was to decline to see him, 
but Mary intervened. 

* I think you ought to, papa,' she said. * He means 
kindly, or he would not have offered to call at all, now that 
we are down in the world. It will interest you, moreover, 
to hear all about the last of your old friend, and how he 
disposed of his property.' 

So the banker changed his mind, and wrote a line to 
say that he should be very pleased to see Sir Frederick at 
any time it might suit him to call, and in the course of the 
next afternoon the baronet duly made his appearance. 
After delicately condoling with Mr. Lydney about his mis- 
fortunes, Fred proceeded to narrate the story of his life 
during the last three years, telling how he had succeeded 
not only to the baronetcy, but to all his uncle's property ; 
how that he had left the service ; and, finally, to the great 
astonishment of the banker, that he had lost his wife about 
eighteen months ago. Upon this latter point Mr. Lydney 
displayed a little anxiety to learn particulars, but Sir 
Frederick alluded to it in the briefest manner, and let it 
be understood at once that this was a painful subject, 
which he declined to discuss further. At the same time 
he let it be distinctly inferred that his marriage had been 
far from a happy one. 

Still, all this time there was no sign of Mary, and at 
last Hallaton asked outright whether he was not to have 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Lydney. Mr. Lydney hesitated 
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for a minute or so, and said he was not quite sure whether 
she was at home. Now it had been a clearly understood 
thing between the banker and his daughter that Mary 
should not see Fred Hallaton. Mr. Lydney conceived that 
she had been very badly treated in the past, and he was 
very imperative when he consented to receive the baronet 
himself, it should be on the condition that Mary did not 
appear ; but circumstances alter cases. Sir Frederick 
Hallaton married was one thing ; Sir Frederick unmarried, 
and having come into a comfortable five thousand a year, 
was another. Mr. Lydney would have been a fool if he 
had not at once recognised that it was desirable that Mary 
and her former admirer should meet once more. 

Some few minutes elapsed, and then Mary entered the 
room. She was by herself, and, moreover, the banker was 
unaccountably absent until the end of their interview. 

* I am glad to see you safe home again,' said the young 
lady as she shook hands. * You have, I believe, done with 
soldiering now.' 

But Fred Hallaton had hardly come all the way from 
London to talk platitudes of this sort. He determined to 
plunge at once in mediae resy and replied earnestly, * Your 
father has no doubt told you. Miss Lydney, all that has 
happened to me since I left Devonshire 1 ' 

*My father has told me nothing,' said Mary, * except 
that you wished to see me. Your uncle's death we of 
course saw in the papers.' 

* I made a terrible mistake then, to which I will not 
further allude, save to say I lost my poor wife before we 
had been married a year.' 

* I am very sorry for you,' rejoined Mary, in a low tone, 
though her heart gave an inward jump on learning that 
Fred Hallaton was a free man again. 

* It pleased Heaven to dissolve what was a most un- 
happy marriage,' said Fred gravely. * I made a sad mis- 
take. Can you give me some hope, Mary, that it may be 
yet possible to repair it 1 ' 

* I don't know ; I won't pretend to misunderstand you 
— but I also made a mistake at that time, and, Sir Frede- 
rick, I'll take very good care not to make another.' 

* But, Mary,' he pleaded, * you wouldn't condemn a man 
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who loved you to suffer all his life for a temporary mad- 
ness?' 

* Stop ! ' she said. * You can hardly suppose that I am 
prepared to listen to a love story from your lips as yet. 
You forget, too, how altered is our position in the world 
since we last met. Our money is gone— that is nothing ; 
but our very name is tarnished, and that alone would pre- 
vent my listening to such words from any man. I will not 
bring our disgrace into another household.' 

* Tliis is nonsense,' he replied ; * you are taking a morbid 
view of your misfortunes ; none of your true friends believe 
that anything but the ill-luck which may attend anyone 
caused your father's disaster. As for money, I have plenty. 
Can you not bid me hope, Mary % ' 

* I have nothing to add to what I have said,' she replied, 
rising, as an unmistakable hint that his interview was over. 
* Should my father's name be cleared, it might be different 
\n days to come ; in the meantime you have no more 
sincere well-wisher than Mary Lydney ; ' and she extended 
her hand to bid him adieu. 

Fred Hallaton pressed it passionately, and then dis- 
appeared without uttering another word. Upon the whole 
he was tolerably well satisfied with the result of his visit. 
He could hardly expect her to yield at the first attack ; 
and as for the stain upon their name, the girl might easily 
be talked out of that by a man who had taught her to Ipye 
him. There was no interdict placed upon his visits, and 
Fred hoped in time to persuade Mary Lydney to forget the 
past. 



CHAPTER XXX 

SAEAH AT HER ZEKITH 

Never was Lady Wrensley in higher spirits than at the 
great ball at Dullingham House. All fashionable London 
was there, and even Sarah's vanity was satisfied with the 
flattery and admiration that were lavished on her that 
night. The best men in the room contended for a dance with 
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the new beauty ; and when Lady Wrensley swept down to 
supper leaning on the arm of a senator, as distinguished in 
the drawing-room as he was in the council chaml^r, a flush 
of exultation might well mantle her cheek. Having seated 
her at one of the small supper tables, her companion pro- 
ceeded to administer to her wants, when suddenly her 
attention was arrested by the conversation at an adjoining 
table. *Ah, yes,* replied the speaker, *he is the luckiest 
fellow out. He made a terrible mess of it two or three years 
ago ; married somebody he shouldn't have done, a shop-girl, 
or barmaid, or something of that sort ; his uncle, old Sir 
Robert Hallaton, made a fresh will, leaving all his property 
to hospitals, or charities, or something of that kind, and 
then died before he could sign it, so he came into every- 
thing. His place is close by us in Kent, so I know all 
about it.' 

' And how does Lady Hallaton get on in the neighbour- 
hood?' 

* We've never seen her. He has been abroad ever since 
he came into the baronetcy, and I suppose she is with him. 
However, I hear he was seen in London only a few days 
ago.' 

* Ah, then I dare say you'll make their acquaintance 
this autumn ? ' rejoined the lady. * Nothing more, thanks ; 
now you may take me upstairs again.' 

Lady Wrensley was a woman of strong nerve, but she 
never felt more inclined to scream in her life. She was 
already fully alive to the dangers of her position, but this 
was one she had so deliberately thrust on one side that the 
possibility of its threatening her had all but ceased to 
trouble her mind. She had so firmly convinced herself that 
her husband would not return from India for eight or ten 
years that the report of his reappearance came upon her 
like a thunder-clap. In eight or ten years so many things 
might happen. It would be quite time enough, she fancied, 
tp provide for that danger when it occurred. Now, it 
seemed, he was not only in London, but he had inherited 
his uncle's title and estates. A change of position with a 
vengeance. She could never be safe now from meeting him 
face to face in any such assembly as the present. All this 
ran through her mind quick as lightning, and sq distrait/ 
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Was she that her companion could not help inquirmg if she 
lelt unwell. Lady Wrensley jumped at the excuse, com- 
plained that the heat was overpowering, that she had very 
foolishly danced too much, and if he would be kind enough 
to take her upstairs she would ask Sir William to see after 
their carriage. 

When she found herself safe in the recesses of her own 
bedroom, Sarah sat down to consider what she had best do. 
She had never thought of this. Discovery from many 
points she had latterly dreaded, but not in this wise. That 
her husband had become Sir Frederick and a man of means 
was in itself bewildering. There was but one thing for it, 
she must leave London at once. She must have time to 
consider. Bah ! she was a fool ! She was losing her 
nerve. These things were easily managed. She must be 
ill, and then a fashionable doctor, judiciously prompted, 
could be easily induced to prescribe baths of some sort for 
her, but at all events abroad. The season was pretty 
nearly over, and she could do what she liked with Sir 
William. She would shut herself up for a few days on the 
score of ill-health, and then send round a few notes and a 
sheaf of P.P.C. cards, and depart without beat of drum for 
the Continent. 

Another week and Society was thrown into consterna- 
tion by hearing that the beautiful Lady Wrensley was 
seriously ill. A few days later and it was buzzed about 
that Sir Kichard Smoothley had pronounced Lady Wrens- 
ley's highly nervous organisation completely upset by the 
excessive gaieties of the last three or four months, and had 
prescribed perfect rest and the waters of Carlsbad ; and by 
the time that Society had become properly aware of its loss. 
Sir William and Lady Wrensley had left England on their 
travels. Their departure was duly announced in the 
fashionable journals, but made little impression on anyone 
connected with this history save Sam Mercer. The book- 
maker had so far failed to see Lady Wrensley, but for all 
that> though he could not understand how it should be 
so, there was a strong conviction in his mind that Lady 
Wrensley and Sarah were one and the same person. 

*Now she has gone abroad,' he mutterai, as he threw 
down the paper, * Well, unless she went racing, I Ve not 
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much chance of seeing her at present. . However, I shall 
come across her sooner or later and get to know the hang 
of things whenever I do, you bet ; ' and with this remark 
addressed to an imaginary confidant, Sam Mercer quietly 
betook himself to the study of his ledger, for the book- 
maker's accounts were kept as rigidly as those of any 
FPspect-ed business firm in the city. 

Sanguine about the ultimate success of his love-suit, 
Fred Hallaton left Exmouth almost as soon as the gossips 
of the place had realised that he was in their midst^ and 
before they could form the slightest opinion as to what had 
brought him there. As he made his way up to town by 
the South- Western he saw by the papers that it was the 
first day of Stockbridge Races. He had not been on an 
English racecourse for three years. He had old and plea- 
sant recollections of Stockbridge, one of the few courses in 
these days where the lawn is not overcrowded, where with- 
out any coign of vantage it is possible to step down to the 
rails or up upon the nearest bench, and see a race run. He 
resolved to pull up at Andover and enjoy an afternoon's 
sport. The little meeting on the Danebury Downs was 
always well attended, and in consequence of its not being 
overcrowded has this advantage — namely, that you come 
across pretty well all the acquaintances whom you may 
have there. Fred Hallaton soon found himself amongst 
old friends, and was soon enjoying himself as of yore, albeit 
he displayed more discretion in his proceedings, and bet by 
no means so boldly as when he was an impecunious soldier. 
There were plenty of bookmakers to recognise him ; these 
men have good memories for faces, it is part of their voca- 
tion, and it was not so very long since Hallaton had been 
well known to many of them. 

He was leaning across the rails which divided the lawn 
from the betting ring, backing a horse for the Cup, when he 
was rather taken aback at finding himself addressed by 
Sam Mercer. 

* Glad to see you back, Sir Frederick,' said Sam, slightly 
touching his hat. * You are looking well, sir. IVe a great 
favour to ask of you. Would you meet me on the course 
just outside here after the Cup's run ? I won't detain you 
more than fiiV^ minutes.' 
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For a second Hallaton hesitated, then it struck him 
that whatever Mercer might have to say to him it had best 
be got over at once, so he replied, *A11 right,' and then 
turned back to see three of the speediest * sprinters' in 
England contest for that trophy. The race over, Hallaton 
made his way on to the course, where he was speedily joined 
by the bookmaker. 

* I beg your pardon, Sir Frederick,' said Sam, * and pray 
don't think I want to intrude. I know my place, and I 
know yours, but I want you to teU me where my sister is, 
and whether she is an honest woman t ' 

* She is dead,' replied Hallaton. 

* Sarah dead ! ' exclaimed the bookmaker, as an almost 
dazed expression came into his face. * Would you mind 
telling me what happened ? ' 

*Your sister became an honest woman,* replied the 
Baronet, in a constrained tone, * as soon as I could make 
her one, and from that hour we led a cat-and-dog life ; she 
found out that I was a poor man, that in marrying her I 
had quarrelled with my uncle and all other friends who 
might assist me. There was nothing for it but for me to 
go to India. We separated by mutual consent in a very 
short time ; she was to draw upon my solicitors for such 
allowance as I could make her, and in less than a twelve- 
month information came to them that she had died at a 
small place in Dorsetshire called Shillingford.' 

* I never heard of the place,' remarked the bookmaker. 
* I can quite understand you're not getting on with Sarah ; 
she'd a temper of her own, I know. But what could have 
killed a strong, healthy young woman like her 1 ' 

* I haven't been a fortnight in England yet, and there- 
fore have not had time to see the doctor who attended her ; 
but I have the letter he wrote at the time, in which he 
gives rapid consumption as the cause.' 

* What, Sarah consumptive ! Impossible ! I beg your 
pardon, Sir Frederick, but I can hardly believe that.' 

* I have told you all I know,' replied Hallaton coldly. 

* Thank you, sir,' replied the bookmaker, and touching 
his hat he walked away without another word. 

It was not often Sam Mercer neglected business on the 
racecourse, but he allowed the next two races to be run 
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without opening his book. The whole thing was such a 
puzzle that he did not know what to tfiink ; but that a girl 
of five-and-twenty, in the best of health and spirits when 
he last saw her — and he knew that she was in the like 
state when she ran away — should have died of consumption 
before the year was out, was most improbable. Dead, of 
course, she might be ; but he could not believe that that 
was the manner of her death. And if it was not, what had 
induced that doctor to declare it was ? Then there was 
the photograph of this Lady Wrensley, who was her very 
double. What did it all mean? Had there been foul 
play ? Or was Sarah dead at all ? He must see this Lady 
Wrensley. 

The reappearance of Sir Frederick Hallaton, and the 
story he had told of his wife's death, was, if true, an expla- 
nation of Sarah's silence which had never entered Sam 
Mercer's wildest calculation. 

* Shillingford,* he muttered, and then wrote the name 
down at the end of his betting- book. * I'll not forget that, 
and as soon as I've a spare week I'll run down there and 
just make a few inquiries on the spot.' 

Hallaton, too, was not a little diiconcerted at the way 
Sam Mercer had taken the intelligence of his sister's death. 
It had never occurred to Sir Frederick for one moment to 
doubt the information he had received concerning it ; but 
he had seen disbelief in every line of the bookmaker's face. 
And his final observation most certainly expressed ' the 
same. It would be a terrible thing for him to discover, 
after making that journey down to Exmouth, that he was 
under a misapprehension all the time — that he had a wife 
alive, and was no longer free. Pooh ! it was all nonsense. 
Sam Mercer was incredulous because he would have gloried 
in seeing his sister Lady Hallaton. 

The bookmaker had visions very likely of him, Sir 
Frederick, going on the turf, and perhaps hoped to pull the 
strings of a prosperous racing establishment. Was it likely 
that any medical man could be induced to write an account 
of the last illness of a person still alive ? No ; the book- 
maker's scepticism was simply the outcome of his desire. 
He was loth to think that his sister had passed away, more 
especially now that he knew she had been Lady Hallaton« 
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Still, for all that, tlie Baronpt had been made sufficiently 
uneasy to decide that that journey down to Shillingford 
should no longer be delayed. What was it, a matter of 
two or three days at the outside 1 He had but to look aty 
the registry of death kept in the church vestry, have ai| 
hour's conversation at the outside with Dr. Burdett, 
and there was no more to be done. Still, perhaps it would 
be as well just to have a few minutes' talk with Mr. Kirk 
before he started. 

On his arrival in town he lost no time in seeking an 
interview with that gentleman and explaining his inten- 
tion. The solicitor listened attentively to what he had to 
say, and then replied — 

* It has never occurred to me, Sir Frederick, to doubt 
Lady Hallaton's death, so far. You see, to begin upon, it 
was the resigning of a fixed income, and in my experience 
frauds are committed to obtain money, not to lose it ; 
besides, it is difficult to suppose that Lady Hallaton did 
not know, at all events, that you had succeeded to the title, 
and a handle to her name is a thing that all women value. 
That you had succeeded to Sir Robert's property it was 
quite likely she would not be aware of, but even that a 
clever woman, as you describe her ladyship to have been, 
would have been sure to inquire into. No, Sir Frederick, 
I make little doubt but what she is dead ; but of course 
there is one weak link in the case, so far as we know about 
it, and that is the identity of Mrs. Melrose with Lady 
Hallaton. Still that, no doubt. Dr. Burdett can clear up, 
and you're quite right, the sooner you go down and see him 
the better.' 

Fortified with this advice. Sir Frederick determined to 
run down to Shillingford without delay. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

TOOTBLL AND TABLE-TURNINa 

It mat be easily supposed that the appearance of Sir 
Frederick Hallaton in Exmouth was a source of great ex- 
citement to Mr. Tootell. The baronet, indeed, had arrived 
and departed before he even heard of his coming. * Now, 
what could have brought him down here % ' was the question 
Mr. Tootell was constantly propounding to his intimates. 
• We all know what used to bring him so much to Exmouth 
before he was a baronet, and a pretty muddle he made dE 
it, going off with that hussey Sarah Mercer, and mixing 
himself up with her precious father, old Joe. I wouldn't say 
it, because I am always careful not to talk about things I 
am not sure of, but, anyway, he was precious lucky not to 
be charged with having a share in that little business of old 
Joe's. Still, if there was a place I should have thought Sir 
Frederick would have kept out of, it would be this. I know, 
if my father-in-law had been convicted of felony, I shouldn't 
care about visiting the place where he committed it.' 

* But old Mercer wasn't convicted of felony,* retorted 
Mr. Abrams, the furniture broker, who happened just then 
to be the recipient of Mr. Tootell's garrulity. 

*No, he wasn't,' snapped that worthy, * because they 
couldn't catch him ; but he ought to have been.' 

'You are always very bitter against your old friend,' said 
Mr. Abrams. * It's all because they tied you up and made 
you a prisoner for twenty-four hours.' 

* I wish they had tied you up, and then you'd have seen 
how you liked it.' 

* Well, don't you see they was obliged to do it for their 
own sakes ? They know'd you was a conscientious and law- 
abiding citizen, because that's about what you are, Mr. 
Tootell. Why, it would have been your duty to lay an 
informati9n against them, and in course they knowed you'd 
have done your duty.' And the broker's eyes twinkled as 
he said so. 

* It's rather hard a man should have to go through so 
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much in the performance of his duty,' grumbled the other. 
He had always regarded himself as a martyr on behalf of 
the public upon that occasion. 

* Now,' continued the crafty dealer, * if I had been the 
hero of an affair like that, blessed if I shouldn't like some 
little memento of the affair. Now, here you are the busiest 
idle man in all Exmouth, and right you are. When a man 
has made his money, why shouldn't he sit down and enjoy 
it ? But you've an active mind, Mr. Tootell : you can't help 
taking part in all that's going on. To sit down and do 
nothing might do for some men, but it don't do for you. A 
man like you has heaps of letters to write.' 

* Eh ? ' said Tootell, who was conscious that his corre- 
spondence was very limited, but who all the same rather 
liiked the idea of being supposed to be still actively mixed 
up in all the business of the town. 

* Now I've got the very thing for you,' continued Mr. 
Abrams ; * a little memorial of the old Dragon Inn — you 
were at the sale there, and recollect the way Mr. Lydney 
bid for tables.' 

* Ah ! Now what made him do that % ' 

' I'm smothered if I know,' rejoined the broker ; * he was 
going off his chump I expect, but I thought he knew some- 
thing, and sol bid against him for some of the better ones; 
but he would have them all except one, which he overlooked 
and which was sold after he had left. I got that.' 

* Yes, well, and what became of it ? ' inquired Tootell, 
now much interested. 

* Just what I expected. Mr. Lydney came round the 
next morning and gave me something handsome for my 
bargain. When the banker was so ill Miss Lydney got rid 
of most of the tables, and I've bought this pair which came 
out of the old ball-room. Now you ought to have one of 
'em or both, Mr. Tootell. They'd look well in your rooms, 
nice remembrance of the old inn and the service you did 
your Queen and country.' 

The old gossip was tickled, he pulled up his shirt collar 
with the air of a man * who had done the State some service 
and who knew it.' Something from the Dragon would be 
nice in his rooms, it would be an excuse for telling the 
whole story over and over again. He had visions of pointing 

o2 
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to it, and remarking, * Curious old table that, now 111 tell 
you how I came by it,* etc. He asked the price. From 
that moment it was all over with him, the broker continued 
to tickle him like a trout, and after ten minutes or so of 
chaffering he became the owner of one of the tables. 

When Mr. Tootell got his new table home the first 
thing he did was to examine it carefully, and for the time 
he was so interested in this new problem as to what had 
induced Mr. Lydney to buy all these tables that he actually 
forgot to think any further of what had brought Sir 
Frederick to Exmouth. He looked into the drawers and 
discovered no more than the banker and the broker had 
done before him. At last it occurred to him to pull the 
drawers, of wliich there were two, right out, and he discovered 
at their back a long lid which ran the whole length of the 
table, and which, when he tapped it with his finger, he felt 
sure concealed some further compartment behind it. He 
was wound up to the highest state of excitement, and getting 
his walking-stick speedily discovered by measurement that 
the drawers did not go to the back of the table by at least 
four inches, and further, upon turning the table upside 
down, ascertained that this concealed compartment must be 
an inch or two deeper than the drawers. How did this 
compartmert open ; and who could say what it might con- 
tain ? Mr. Lydney might have had method in his madness, 
and guessed that these old tables had secret drawers and 
compartments that might be well worth overhauling. That 
Mr. Lydney's eccentric purchase at the Dragon sale had 
been but the precursor of his coming illness and consequent 
light-headedness had been the accepted opinion of all Ex- 
mouth , and it had never occurred to anyone, much less 
Mr. Tootell, when the bank stopped payment and the tale 
of those missing securities was published to the world, to 
connect the two stories. 

That gentleman spent some days in the investigation of 
his new purchase. It was easy to have broken open the 
compartment even with the poker, but that was not in the 
least in accordance with the temperament of Mr. Tootell ; 
he would have scorned that solution of his puzzle with as 
much contempt as the enthusiast concerning double acros- 
tics does being told the words, and at length he one evening 
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Btumbled on the key to the problem. He had for some 
time given up feeling for the secret spring inside. The table 
was made of dark and beautifully polished walnut-wood. 
Its top was covered with stamped leather, the margin of 
which was inlaid with a curious pattern of brasswork, 
which here and there rose in slight bosses, or knobs. 
Poring over this for considerably more than the hundredth 
time, he was suddenly struck by discovering that at the right- 
hand upper corner of the table there was a slight variation 
in the pattern of the brass inlaying, so sliglit, indeed, as to 
be imperceptible to the casual observer, and close investi- 
gation showed him that the stud in this portion was rather 
larger than its fellows. Mr. Tootell felt like Columbus 
when at the end of his adventurous voyage he first sighted 
the land, or as Xenophon might have felt after his famous 
retreat when his followers from the Steppes of the Crimea 
first looked down upon the waters of the Euxine and shouted 
in tones of exultation, *The Sea ! the sea V Rapidly he 
drew out both drawers, pressed the raised knob, the back 
of the compartment fell down and disclosed an opening at 
the back, running the length of the table between four 
inches wide and the same in depth. Eagerly did Mr, 
Tootell thrust in his hand, but the compartment was perfectly 
empty. Nothing rewarded his patience and ingenuity. That 
he was deeply disappointed at the result of his triumph it 
would be useless to deny, but when it came to the unravelling 
of a mystery Mr. Tootell was as unwearied as the traditional 
spider of the Scottish King. If this compartment existed 
in the one table it probably did in its fellow. He would go 
down to Abrams' to-morrow, tell him he found he could do 
with the pair, and that he might send him the other one 
home. Always an early riser, he was at the broker's in 
good time the next morning, and told Mr. Abrams his in- 
tention, but to his dismay the broker replied— 

* I am sorry, Mr. Tootell, but that's where it is, and 
that's where we in business have the pull of you. You 
don't know a bargain when you see it. I wanted you, now, 
to have them pair of tables, but, bless you, now it's too 
late. There was a gent came along only three days ago, 
and began looking over my goods. " What do you want for 
that table ? " says he. I puts it to him same figure as I 
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does to you. " FU take it," says he, " here's the money. Ill 
write down my address, and you send it off to me by the 
next goods train." And that's how it stands, Mr. Tootell, 
the table is gone.' 

' But you know where he lives 1 'said Tootell incautiously. 

* Well, of course, I've got his address on my books,' said 
Mr. Abrams, * and if you Hke, I can write and see about it.' 

* Well, you may say, Abrams, I've taken a fancy to 
have the pair, and don't mind giving him a trifle for his 
bargain.' 

Mr. Tootell was again no match for the cunning broker. 
The table had never left his shop, but he had read an 
eagerness to purchase it in his customer's face that told 
him he would be quite safe in advancing his terms. Day 
after day did Mr. Tootell look in at Mr. Abrams' shop to 
ask if he had got the table back. But the wily broker 
declared he had not received an answer from the buyer of 
the article. At last, Tootell threatened to write himself, 
and this brought Mr. Abrams to the point. 

'Fact is, sir,' he said, * you'll have to make a bid, and if 
you'll take my advice, it'll be a tolerably bold advance on 
what you gave for the other. Say, two pound, now.' 

* Two pound 1 ' exclaimed Tootell. * Ridiculous ! Why, 
it's about a third as much again as I gave for the other.' 

*Well,' replied Mr. Abrams, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, * it must be as you like, but if I fancied that 
article of furniture, I shouldn't stick at a few shillings.' 

Tootell shook his head, and left the shop without 
another word ; but he returned in half an hour, and, looking 
in, said, * All right, Abrams, 111 do it ; but mind, I'll not 
rise another shilling, that's my final bid, and he may take it 
or leave it.' 

* All right, sir. 111 wager I've an answer one way or the 
other by return of post.' And two days afterwards Mr. 
Tootell was informed that the table was his for the price 
stipulated, 'plus its carriage from London. So, upon the 
whole, the crafty Mr. Abrams made rather a good thing of 
the little transaction. Still he shook his head over it, with 
a dim misgiving that he had, after all, got the worst of 
the deal. He considered himself a pretty good judge of the 
value of furniture, but it might be that these quaintly inlaid 
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old writing tables were worth considerably more than he 
thought. *The deuce is in the tables,' he muttered. 
' Strikes me that Mr. Lydney understood more about them 
than I thought he did.' 

When he had got his prize home, Tootell sat down to 
study it with feverish impatience. He knew the secret now, 
and so it took him little time to discover that the irregu- 
larity of the brass pattern that he had noticed in the other 
table did not exist in this. He examined the pattern care- 
fully, but the slightly enlarged boss was nowhere to be 
found. He pulled out the drawers, and tapped with his 
finger on the back of the table, but he felt pretty sure 
there was no cavity, and measurement speedily confirmed 
him in that belief. He turned the table upside down, and 
it was quite evident that no secret drawer or compartment 
existed in this one. It was very curious. The tables were 
distinctly a pair, and the only reason he could imagine for 
the secret compartment being placed in one of them only 
was to make the search for it still more puading for anyone 
who had obtained an imperfect clue to it. 

Suddenly an idea struck him ; he rose from his chair 
and walking across to a chest of drawers opened one, and, 
after rummaging for two or three minutes amongst some 
papers it contained, brought forth a marked catalogue of 
the sale at the Dragon. He was a constant attendant at 
sales, not as a buyer, but from mere idle curiosity, and was 
wont at times to mark off any exceptional price given for 
anything. This recalled to his memory that the banker 
had bought the three tables in the ball-room, while the 
fourth, although he had not marked it, was of course the 
one bought by the broker, and sold by him afterwards to 
the banker. He wondered where that other pair of tables 
were now. Had Mr. Lydney kept them % Not that he 
felt any further inclination to speculate in them himself, 
but he voovM like to know where they were. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

8IR FREDERICK VISITS 8IIILLINGF0RD 

The news that Lady Hallaton was dead was not long m 
finding its. way about Exmouth. Although Mary never 
opened her lips on the subject, her father had no such reti- 
cence. Sir Frederick had never hinted that he wished his 
loss kept a secret ; indeed, why should he ? He had be- 
haved with perfect propriety in alluding to bis wife's death, 
but he scarcely disguised that it was a relief to iind that it 
had pleased Providence to annul his mistaken marriage. 
Mr. Lydney mentioned it to one or two intimate friends, 
and then, in accorc^ance with natural laws, the news gra- 
dually filtered through the town and neighbourhood. Fred 
Hallaton became once more the subject of much specula- 
tion, and it transpired, of course, that the banker's autho- 
rity for his statement was Sir Frederick himself. The 
Lydneys, apparently, were the only people who had seen 
him during his brief stay at Exmouth. What did that 
mean ? His former flirtation wit^ Mary was at once 
remembered. Could it be possible that, in accordance with 
the French proverb, he had returned to his first loveT 
And was Mary Lydney destined after all to become Lady 
Hallaton? And then, sad to say, there were rancorous 
old ladies — ah ! and, for the matter of that, spiteful young 
ones too — who tittered and said Sir Frederick was singular 
in his tastes, and seemed to have a penchant for the 
daughters of fraudulent fathers. 

Lady Wrensley, once safely established on the other 
side of the Channel, coolly reviewed her position, and the 
more she thought it over the more convinced she became of 
how very precarious it was. The one thing she had never 
counted upon had come to pass. Her husband had returned 
to England a wealthy man. She had taught herself to look' 
upon it that there were only three men ever likely to 
recognise Lady Wrensley as Sarah Mercer, and these were 
her husband, Mr. Tootell, and Sam. The first she thought 
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it improbable she should ever come across, the second she 
considered could be evaded or at the worst completely 
browbeaten. As for her brother, the one risk she ran was 
being seen by him on a racecourse ; and though she cared 
nothing about that pastime herself, yet that there were 
certain functions, such as Sandown, Ascot, Goodwood, tfeo. , 
at which it behoved fashionable ladies like herself to 
appear, she was aware. Still, if it came to the worst, surely 
she could rely upon her brother to hold his tongue. They 
had always been good friends, and let his opinion be what 
it might it was not likely that he would wish to bring her 
to open shame ; but Sir Frederick ; well, she would be liable 
now to meet him anywhere, at any moment. However, 
she was safe for the present, and had plenty of time to 
consider what course she should pursue. She could not 
bear the idea of giving up London, and, what is more, great 
as her influence was over Sir William, she almost doubted, 
persuading him to give up his house, his club, and the society 
of his old friends for a life on the Continent, which he did 
not scruple to conceal bored him excessively. She could 
not see her way at all. After reaching the summit of her 
ambition, she could not disguise from herself that she was 
in imminent peril of being cast down into the mire. One 
thing only was clear to her just now, that she must find 
somebody who would keep her accurately informed of the 
movements of Sir Frederick Hallaton. 

Had she discovered that somebody at present, his report 
would hardly have raised her spirits. Sir Frederick was 
speeding down the South-Western line bound for Shilling- 
ford. He found it to be little more than a large village, 
but apparently a well-to-do place. There were plenty of 
snug cottages with pretty gardens attached to them, in- 
habited probably by well-to-do people of the middle class. 
He put up at the principal hostelry, a good old-fashioned 
country inn, and the next morning commenced his inquiries. 
He first made his way to the church, and from an adjoining 
cottage succeeded in hunting out the sexton. That worthy, 
in reply to Hallaton's inquiries, said, * Yes, he remembered 
burying Mrs. Melrose. He could show the gentleman her 
grave if he wished to see it ; ' and, without more ado, he led 
the way to it across the quiet churchyard, and, pointing to 
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one of the green mounds therein, said that Mrs. Melrose 
lay beneath, and, in corroboration, pointed to a plain head- 
stone on which was briefly inscribed, * Sacred to the memory 
of Susan Melrose, who departed this life June 19, 1887.' No 
word to indicate her age, or to give the slightest clue as to 
who Susan Melrose might have been. Did he recollect the 
lady in her lifetime % Yes, she had come to the village 
ailing the winter before, and she seemed to get worse and 
worse all the spring time, and though on fine days she used 
to get out in a bath chair, yet gradually she had to give 
that up, and finally in June she died. Yes, he could get 
the registers, they were kept in the vestry, and there Sir 
Frederick saw the official entry in which it was quite clear 
that Susan Melrose had died upon the date in question, 
and he had little doubt that the sexton's story of the last 
few months of her life was correct in the main. When 
asked if Dr. Burdett attended her, he replied, 'Maybe, I 
don't rightly know ; we have two or three doctors here.' 
However, there could be no difficulty in discovering the 
residence of Dr. Burdett, who no doubt could establish the 
identity of Sarah with Mrs. Melrose. He was soon directed 
to Dr. Burdett, who lived in one of the prettiest of the 
cottages before mentioned, standing rather high, and com- 
manding a glorious moorland view. The doctor, a hale, 
hearty man, verging on sixty, offered in his own person a 
splendid testimony to the salubrity of Shillingford. 

* Ah, yes,' he said, when Hallaton told him that he had 
called to inquire concerning the last illness of Mrs. Melrose. 
* I attended her during the few months she lingered ; sad 
case, my dear sir. I knew she was doomed the minute I 
saw her ; there was nothing to be done but to smooth her 
passage to the grave, poor thing ; she knew that she was 
dying, and seemed quite willing to go. She was in the last 
stage of consumption, and I gathered that her life had not 
been altogether a happy one.' 

*She confided her real name to you?' said Hal- 
laton. 

* She never made any mystery about her name. She 
was known all through the village as Mrs. Melrose, though 
there were not many people who knew her personally. 
She was not always well enough to see people. As she 
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once said sadly to me, " It's too late now to make new 
friends, doctor," ' 

Hallaton started. ' Excuse me,' he said, ' you perhaps 
don't think yourself justified in betraying her confidence to 
a stranger. I have strong grounds for inquiring into Mrs. 
Melrose's death. I presume, sir, you wrote this letter 1 ' 

The doctor took it, ran his eye over it, and then re- 
marked drily, * Not one word of it.' 

* And you did not forward this certified copy of Susan 
Melrose's death to Messrs. Kirk and Co. ? ' 

* Certainly not. I never even heard of Messrs. Kirk 
and Co., nor had I any knowledge of Mrs. Melrose's friends. 
She was accompanied down here by a middle-aged woman, 
who, I should say, was an old and confidential servant — 
might have been her nurse. Anyway, after her mistress's 
death she made all arrangements for the funeral, satisfied 
what claims there were against her in the place, and then 
left Shillingford. I've never heard of her since. Whether 
anyone else has I can't say.' 

Hallaton was simply dumbfounded. The identity of 
Mrs. Melrose with Sarah would probably be harder to 
prove than he had anticipated. He had not yet grasped 
the fact that they were different women. 

'Stop, Dr. Burdett,' he exclaimed. * Would you be 
kind enough to describe Mrs. Melrose ? ' 

'She was a fair, slight, pretty little woman, about 
thirty ' 

It flashed across him now that the woman who lay 
buried in the churchyard below there was not his wife. 
What object Sarah could have had in thus deceiving him 
he could not conceive. 

* That is not the description you expected ? ' said the 
doctor.' 

' No,' replied the other. * The Mrs. Hallaton whom that 
letter led me to suppose had died here under the assumed 
name of Melrose was a tall, dark, handsome young woman, 
and her death by consumption was the very last thing that 
any of her friends expected.' 

' That most certainly was not my patient, then,' said the 
doctor. ' I should think she was a fragile, delicate, little 
thing from the first. Just one of those women who, if thej 
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find the world go too hard with them, are sure to fret, give 
m, and drop into a *consuniption from want of stamina to 
fight the battle of life with.' 

* Thank you, Dr. Burdett/ said Hallaton rising. * I'll 
take up no more of your time at present. It may be that 
I shall have to ask you to put the story of your attendance 
on Mrs. Melrose and her death on paper some day, but you 
shall not be troubled unless it is unavoidable,' and with 
that Sir Frederick shook hands, and then left the house. 

Audacious as Sarah's scheme had been, it had yet the 
possibility of success. Had her husband remained as she 
anticipated ten or twelve years in India, Dr. Burdett, 
healthy man as he looked, might have been in his grave, at 
all events he would have been close upon seventy years of 
age, and at that time of life, although the memory may be 
as vigorous as ever concerning the events of early days and 
those of maturity, it is apt to wax weak and uncertain 
regarding those of latter years. Even if alive, the doctor's 
recollection of Mrs. Melrose might have been but hazy. It 
was the unexpected turn of events that had upset all 
Sarah's calculations. 

When Fred Hallaton had recovered himself sufficiently 
to collect his thoughts, he was first of all struck with dis- 
may at the position in which he had placed himself. He 
honestly loved Mary Lydney, and deemed he had good 
hopes of winning her for his bride. He remembered rue- 
fully that he had not behaved fairly to her before. What 
would she think of him now, when he had to tell her 
that, despite all he had said, he found that he was not free 
to wed again 1 He winced as he thought of the look of 
contempt that would come across Mary's pretty face. To 
have brought a proud girl like this to half own her love for 
him a second time before making quite sure that he was 
free to solicit it— it would be an otFence past all forgive- 
ness. Oh, why had he been such a fool as not to run down 
to Shillingford before he paid that visit to Exmouthf 
Could it be true that Sarah was still alive? And yet, 
what other inference could he draw 1 It was clear that 
the tale of her having died of consumption under the name 
of Melrose was all moonshine, and, if so, what likelihood 
was there of a young woman with her magnificent physique 
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being thus prematurely cut off? Sam Mercer was right 
that the cause of her death should have been consumption 
ought to have made anyone who knew her sceptical. It 
might impose upon Mr. Kirk, but he ought to have felt 
incredulous the minute he was made aware of what was 
supposed to have carried her off. No. Sarah must be still 
alive. Though what her object could be in wishing him to 
believe her dead was a mystery beyond his comprehension. 
* StiU,^ he thought, * she must have lived here for a bit in 
*87. It is scarcely likely that it would have occurred to 
her to personate INIrs. INIelrose, unless she had been almost 
a witness of her untimely end. Stupid of me, I ought to 
have asked Burdett if he knew anything of a Mrs. Halla- 
ton. However, no doubt he would have mentioned it if he 
had. Still, it will be as well to make inquiries before I 
leave.' 

Now, this is just what the doctor would have done, 
had Sir Frederick been a little more open with him ; but 
he had never thought proper to state what object he had in 
making these inquiries. Dr. Burdett was a cautious man, 
and though he had honestly told Fred all he knew about 
Mrs. Melrose, did not think it necessary to mention that 
the handsome Mrs. Hallaton, who had scraped some slight 
acquaintance with Mrs. Melrose, and occasionally walked 
beside her chair, answered to his description. Sir Frede- 
rick, however, after due questioning with the landlord of 
his inn, and some of the tradespeople, quite convinced 
himself that Sarah had been on and off at Shillingford 
during the spring and summer of '87. They all recognised 
the description of Sarah, but were dubious about the name. 
However, reference to the post-office at last settled that 
point. Looking back at their books, they were able to pro- 
nounce positively that four registered letters had been 
received there by Mrs. Hallaton during the time men- 
tioned. 

Sir Frederick travelled back to London, with the 
terrible conviction that the cup of happiness was dashed 
from his lips, and that he was not the free man he had 
thought himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

YOUE SISTEB IS ALIVB 

The more Sir Frederick reflects on the cruel deception that 
has been practised on him, the more furious he feels with 
the woman who had thus deceived him. His marriage had 
been a fatal eri'or ; he and Sarah had parted, and he had 
been quite prepared to make the best of things, but the 
rumour she had thought fit to circulate of her death had 
led him into a dreadful mistake. What was he to do? 
What would Mary think of him ? Had he better write to 
her at once, or had he better wait till he had ascertained 
beyond all doubt that his wife was alive ? Nonsense ; he 
knew that now. Where she was and what she was doing 
might take him some time to find out, but that she was 
living he was quite convinced. Clearly, the best thing he 
could do was to tell the whole story to Mr. Kirk. This he 
proceeded to do forthwith, not disguising the fact that, 
believing Lady Hallaton to be dead, he was half engaged 
to another young lady. 

The lawyer listened attentively. He had heard too 
many strange stories in his time to feel much surprised at 
anything. 

* I quite agree with you,' he said at length, * and have 
no doubt that Lady Hallaton is alive. She must have had 
some strong motive for putting into practice so clumsy a 
device for effacing herself. The whole fiction was bound 
to collapse whenever anybody went down to Shillingford 
and made a few inquiries. I should advise your endeavour- 
ing to trace Lady Hallaton at once. The necessary in- 
quiries you will naturally wish conducted with secrecy % ' 

Sir Frederick nodded. * Do you think you^U succeed ? ' 
he asked* 

The lawyer shrugged hi« shoulders. * I can offer no 
opinion. The agent whom I shall at once send down to 
Shillingford will perhaps discover some clue which escaped 
you in your hasty visit. I will write to you as soon as I 
have anything to tell you.' 
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* Then there is no more to be said,' rejoined the baronet, 
and, having shaken hands with Mr. Kirk, he took his 
departure. 

* Ahem ! ' mused the lawyer, when he found himself 
alone. *I can see only one motive for her ladyship's 
conduct, and that is she must have fallen in love with 
somebody else, and so wished to do away with her past. 
She was a handsome woman by all accounts, and the allow- 
ance he paid her was but moderate, while, from Sir 
Frederick's account, they were heartily tired of each other. 
I should think if Sir Frederick can trace her he would find 
himself a free man.' 

July is drawing to a close, but Hallaton still lingered 
in town. He had meant as soon as August came in to run 
down to Exmouth for a few days, or it might be a few 
weeks, if Mary Lydney gave him encouragement, to prolong 
his visit. Now he did not know what to do. He had not 
yet been able to steel himself into writing that letter to 
Mary. He soothed himself with the idea tiiat he had best 
wait till he could speak more definitely ; that if that letter 
had to be penned it should be after he had heard from 
Mr. Kirk. He was in a state of feverish unrest consequent 
on what he was pleased to term the uncertainty of his 
position — we desire some one thing, and though our sober 
judgment tells us that there is no probability of its happen- 
ing, yet there still lingers in our breasts a hope that our 
desire may be fulfilled. Hallaton's reason told him that 
his wife was still alive, and he was not blind to the fact 
that her discovery might entail shame upon his name. 
August came, and still no news from the lawyer. He went 
down and saw Mr. Kirk. That gentleman said he had no 
definite news yet, but their agent was following up a clue 
which he thought might lead to something tangible. 

Hallaton's mind was made up. Town was getting hot 
and stuffy. There was no use staying there any longer. 
He could not go down to Exmouth as matters now stood ; 
he would go North, and see what York and Doncaster 
might do for him. He was dearly fond of racing, and those 
were two of the pleasantest meetings in England. 

What memories do not the two great battlefields of the 
North call up to the genuine racing man ! I am talking 
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of the real lover of the sport, who not only bears in mind all 
that he has seen himself, but who is versed in all the famous 
traditions of the past ; who, though it was not his luck to 
see it, knows all about the famous match on the Knaves- 
mire, when, to the dismay of Yorkshire, the * spots ' went 
down before the tartan jacket of Eglinton's chivalric Earl ; 
and who can picture to himself how the Tykes stood aghast 
as Voltigeur was collared by the famous Irish outsider on 
the Town Moor. 

Hallaton has arrived at York, and taken up his quarters 
at the Station Hotel for a week. He has a good many 
acquaintances there amongst the soldiers, and is altogether 
having as pleasant a time as a man so harassed as himself can 
expect to do. It is the last day of the meeting. As far as 
his speculations have gone he has not been very successful, 
but he is not much disturbed in that respect, when a little 
to his surprise he stumbles across Chives. That gentleman, 
indeed, as far as the military authorities permit, now rarely 
misses an important race meeting. As has been said before, 
he is fond of racing, and what with his own observation 
and an occasional very useful hint from Sam Mercer, li3 
contrives to make his amusement self-supporting. 

* Well, old man,' exclaimed Dicky, * I am very glad to 
see you twirling the tambourine once more. There ain't 
nothing like it, you know, in these hot summer days ; and 
Newmarket Heath just braces you up for the coming 
winter.' 

* Ah, and leaves you at times like the bears, to live 
upon sucking your paws till next spring,' rejoined Hallaton, 
laughing. * Sugar-cane, to wit. But I should like to know 
how the deuce you manage with the powers that be to get 
leave for all your little outings ? ' 

* Don't touch upon a sore subject,' returned Chives ; 
* they are not bad as a rule, but they are playing it rather 
low upon a poor orphan just now.' 

* What do you mean % ' said Hallaton. 

* Mean, sir % ' replied Chives bombastically : * this, that 
a tyrannical colonel, when he granted me three days to 
come here, grimly remarked that mine seemed to be the 
sickliest family he had ever heard of, and that for the next 
two or three months any of my relations who might be 
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afflicted with ill-health would have to endure it without 
the consolation of my presence. Kow, where does a man 
like that expect to go to ? * 

* Youll have to make hay while the sun shines, Dicky,' 
replied Hallaton, laughing. *No chance to recover at 
Doncaster what you lose on the Knavesmire.* 

* Ah, the more necessary it is that I attend closely to 
business now,' rejoined Chives laughingly, and without 
further parley he plunged into the ring. * Halloa, Mercer I' 
he exclaimed, as he suddenly encountered the bookmaker 
busily engaged in the exercise of his calling. * What are 
you doing about this race % ' 

'You mean what do I think about this race, Captain 
Chives,' rejoined Sam, smiling ; * well, they are lajdng six 
to four on Haddington, and of course I'm fielding, but I 
should think he'll win easily. Better leave it alone, sir.' 

Dicky followed Mercer's advice, but the bookmaker 
proved at fault in his predictions, for a hundred yards 
from home the roar of the ring proclaimed that the 
favourite was beaten, and that another of those supposed 
* good things ' had brought the army of backers to woe. 

It so happened that Chives and Sam Mercer had not 
met since Ascot ; during all July Chives had fallen a 
victim to one of those long courses of instruction which, 
though no doubt tending to the improvement of the officer's 
military science, interferes sadly with his private amuse- 
ments, and, therefore, Dicky had not been visible on a 
racecourse since the Royal Meeting. Suddenly it occurred 
to Chives to wonder whether Mercer and Hallaton had 
met since the latter's return ; it was a question he had not 
liked to put to Sir Frederick, but he had no such scruples 
with regard to Sam. As soon as the tumult over the un- 
expected result of the Great Yorkshire Stakes had subsided, 
he sought out the bookmaker, and, taking advantage of the 
lull, asked him the question. 

*Yes,' replied Sam, *I saw him at Stockbridge, and 
asked him to give me five minutes' conversation. Well, 
Captain Chives, I don't want to intrude upon him. I 
know I'm not his fonu, and all that sort of thing ; but, 
damme, one has one's feelings. A man may be fond of his 
only sister, I suppose, and he married mine.' 

P 
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'Come, Mercer, I don't quite see as yet what youVe 
got to complain of.' 

*I suppose I've not,' replied Sam bitterly. *I only 
>f anted to know if the girl was well ; and if he could have 
said she was happy besides, I should have been more than 
satisfied.' 

*Well and happy I ' exclaimed Chives; 'why, surely 
Hallaton told you what had happened % ' 

' Yes, he told me she was dead. He told me that she 
died of consumption almost within a year of my last seeing 
her. I don't believe a word of it, and there are times 
when I don't think he does either.' 

* You are all wrong there. I am sure,' replied Chives, 

• that Hallaton is firmly convinced of your sister's death.' 

* And I am quite as sure she is alive,' rejoined Mercer, 

* and 111 come at the truth, too, before the year's out.' 

With a slight shrug of his shoulders Chives walked 
away. The puzzle was quite beyond him. He knew both 
men well, and was aware that the bookmaker was quite as 
straightforward as the baronet. Both were evidently firm 
in their convictions, and both, no doubt, thoroughly honest 
in their belief. Dicky felt that for the future he had best 
refrain from inquiries. 

The day wears on, and good though the sport has been, 
it was unusually fertile in surprises ; and as Captain 
Chives and Fred Hallaton drive back to York, they are 
bound to confess that the meeting has been more pleasant 
than profitable. 

* Quite sure you won't stay and dine, Dicky ? ' asked 
Fred, as they pulled up at the station. * Sure to be no 
difficulty about a room at the hotel to-night.' 

* No : the difficulty will be with the bigwigs at Wool- 
wich to-morrow morning,' rejoined Chives. ' Can't be done, 
old man. Come and see me off, won't you % ' 

Thus adjured, Hallaton accompanied his chum into the 
station. The platform was crowded ; it was the * special ' 
for town at the conclusion of the races, and, needless to 
say, the sporting contingent of all grades mustered numer- 
ously. As they paced up and down the platform, exchang- 
ing recognitions with various acquaintance, they passed 
Sam Mercer, engaged in earnest confabulation with one of 
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his brethren. He gave a slight glance, and half touched 
his hat in acknowledgment of Chives, but took no notice 
whatever of Hallaton. 

* Good Heavens 1 ' exclaimed the latter, * that was 
Mercer, wasn't it 1 I must speak to him. I haven't seen 
him since Stockbridge.' 

'Odd you haven't come across him,' replied Dicky. 
* Can't have been in the ring much, or you must have done 
it, because he has been there all the meeting.' 

* Just so, I wasn't,' replied the baronet. * Such betting 
as I did I entrusted to Watgrove.' 

* That's where it is,' replied Dicky, in an aggrieved tone. 
*You blessed swells who are wallowing in wealth leave 
these things to your commissioners, whereas we poor 
beggars have to struggle and perspire and fight for half a 
point of odds, and when you are only my inches it's pretty 
tough work, mind you, and only to find that all is barren- 
ness, and that nothing is so illusory as the pursuit of riches.' 

* Shut up, Dicky 1 ' replied Fred sharply. * I must speak 
with Mercer.' 

Chives said nothing, but he thought to himself, * If any 
good can come of that interview I'll simply give it all Up.* 

However, Hallaton's mind was quite made up. He 
strode down the platform, and tapping the bookmaker on 
the shoulder, quietly said : 

* I must have a word with you.' Sam Mercer turned 
with no little astonishment, and courteously raising his hat, 
he replied : 

* Certainly, Sir Frederick ; I'm at your disposed till the 
train starts.' 

* Two minutes will more than suffice for what I have 
got to say,' was the reply. * I told you at Stockbridge that 
my wife, your sister, was dead, and I believed it to be true 
at the time. I was deceived. She is not, but where she 
is, and what has become of her, I have not the remotest) 
idea. Why she thought proper as far as she could contrive 
to give me legal information of her decease I have no idea. 
She and I will probably never meet again, but whenever I 
ascertain her address it will be quite at your disposal, Mr. 
Mercer.' 

* Thank you, Sir Frederick. I always felt certain she 

P2 
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was alive, and you must forgive my saying I felt real 
ugly towards you as being answerable for the report that 
she was dead. I feel sure now it was not so, and that she 
fooled you just as I daresay she has fooled other people.' 
And with a courteous salute the bookmaker hurried off to 
look for a seat. 

Sir Frederick said good-bye to his friend Dicky Chives, 
but did not think it necessary to enlighten him concerning 
his interview with Mercer. 

As for that latter worthy, he had a strong suspicion 
that, if he didn^t know exactly where Lady Hallaton 
might be at the present moment, he could at all events 
make a pretty good guess under what colours she was 
sailing. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

SEEKING FOB HIDDEN TREASURE 

It has been often said that men are apt to bear adversity 
better than they do prosperity, but this was not the case 
with Mr. Lydney. The bland, genial banker, with a cheery 
greeting and pleasant smile for everyone in the days of his 
affluence, had degenerated into a touchy, irritable man 
since trouble had come upon him. He had faced the first 
shock of misfortune resolutely enough, but narrow means, 
lack of occupation, and the morbid sensitiveness which led 
him to shrink even from seeing staunch friends soon told 
their tale. He tried the patience at times of those who 
still stood loyally by him, developing a cynical vein utterly 
foreign to his real nature. He had been more elated than 
he chose to confess over Fred Hallaton's reappearance in 
the light of a suitor for Mary's hand. Even in former 
times, when Fred had only the prospect of his uncle's 
inheritance, the banker would have been inclined to favour 
his suit providing only he had had Sir Robert's approval, 
but now that Fred Hallaton had come into his kingdom 
while he himself was a deposed monarch, he hugged the 
idea of this alliatice to his heart. Mary would not only be 
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handsomely provided for— and his daughter was very dear 
to him — but such a marriage as this, he thought, would go 
far to rehabilitate himself. . But as the days slipped by, 
and Mary made no further reference to Fred Hallaton, Mr. 
Lydney got vei-y uneasy. He felt tolerably sure that she 
had not heard from him, as the chances were that he him- 
self would have seen the letter, and even if he had not she 
would have been sure to have mentioned that she had 
received one. This worried him a good deal. Had any- 
thing gone wiong, or — and the banker's brow darkened as 
the thought shot through his brain — could young Hallaton 
be such a blackguard as to be playing fast and loose with 
his girl for the second time ? 

If such ideas disturbed Mr. Lydney, it may be easily 
conceived that Mary's mind was far from at rest ; true, she 
hadnot actually promised to be Fred Hallaton's wife, but 
he had seemed quite content by her admission that the 
thing was not impossible. If he had been as earnest as he 
professed to be she would have received a line ere this, even 
at the risk of a rebuke for writing to her. He had hinted 
to her that he should be shortly down at Exmouth again, 
and neither she nor her father had heard any more of 
that, and yet, considering the mischance that had happened 
to their first love, it was presumption on his part to feel so 
assured of her eventual consent. He must think that he 
had but to throw his handkerchief, and she was willing to 
drop into his arms ; and Mary felt furious with herself as 
she thought that she had listened too readily to his over- 
tures of reconciliation. Neither father nor daughter spoke 
of it to one another, but both grew exceedingly angry at 
the indolent manner in which Fred Hallaton seemed dis- 
posed to prosecute hia wooing. 

As for the culprit, he was quite aware at the bottom of 
his heart that he was not behaving fairly ; he knew that 
on his return from Shillingford he ought to have written 
at once to Mary Lydney, told her the misunderstanding 
under which he had laboured, and humbly apologised for 
speaking as he had done, saying that he had unexpectedly 
received intelligence that his wife was alive, and that till 
the truth or falsehood of this report was thoroughly ascer- 
tained his mouth was closed. But he could not dash the 
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cup of happiness from his lips whilst even a chance re- 
mained ; he shrank from writing a letter which might 
determine his fate at once for good and all — shrank from it as 
men do from the final confession of ruin and disgrace ; not 
that he could be blamed in this wise ; his suit had been re- 
newed in all honesty, but he knew aJso that a proud girl 
like Mary Lydney might say she would incur no risk of 
further mistakes ; and who could blame her % He soothed 
liimself with the idea that as soon as he knew anything 
definite he would carry such news as it might be personally 
to Exmouth. Yes, he should owe Mr. Lydney such ex- 
planation of his conduct, at least; while as for Mary, 
whether another interview should take place between them 
must be left to circumstances and her own wish. 

The search for hidden treasure has ever had a strong 
Attraction, and to a man of Mr. TootelFs temperament it 
was irresistible ; the more he brooded over the fact the 
more he became convinced that there were some valuables 
concealed in that other pair of tables. What he expected 
to find he would have been puzzled to say, but would pro- 
bably have vaguely defined it as * valuables.' Thinking it 
over, day after day, Tootell had determined that he must 
have those tables ; he w^as a careful man, and not given to 
throw his money about, but still he could afford to indulge 
his whim, and even if his quest should be unrequited there 
would be no great harm done. The first thing was to 
ascertain whether the tables were still in the banker's 
possession, and for this purpose he once more sought his 
old friend Abrams. That worthy told him he believed so. 
* There is not much buying or selling goes on in my line 
without my being present, and I can only say I've never 
seen those tables put up since Mr. Lydney bought 'em.' 

Tootel] was rather puzzled at this. He stood in con- 
siderable awe of the banker, and was quite aware that Mr. 
Lydney was reported to be considerably soured by his 
misfortunes, and that to make him an offer for part of his 
furniture might simply result in a wrathful explosion on 
Mr. Lydney's part. He thought it would be better to 
approach him through his daughter, and resolved to take 
the earliest opportunity of speaking to Miss Lydney on the 
subject. But Mr. Abr?.ms was deterred by no such scruples. 
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Nothing stopped him in the way of business, and as every- 
thing he possessed was for sale at a price, it never occurred 
to him that anybody should regard their property in a dif- 
ferent light. It was all a mere question of money. He 
accordingly called upon the banker, and having contrived 
to get in, that explosion which Mr. Tootell so deprecated 
speedily took place. Mr. Lydney was furious ; he blazed 
out, and exclaimed that, although he might have lost a 
good bit of money, he was not so reduced as to sell his. 
chairs and tables to the first pettifogging huckster that 
came along, and asked Mr. Abrams how he dared to come 
and make such an offer to him. As for the broker, he 
kept his temper, muttering something about having a cus- 
tomer who had a weakness for such things, and then bowed 
himself out as quickly as he could. He had no idea of 
hidden treasure in connection with the tables, but was 
haunted by the idea that they really were more valuable 
than he had supposed them to be, and that even were it 
otherwise he could always dispose of them profitably to 
Tootell. 

When Mary, attracted by the high tones of her father's 
voice, entered the room she found Mr. Lydney in a state of 
great excitement. 

* We have fallen so low that the very tradespeople look 
upon it we shall be only too glad to turn anything on the 
premises into money.' And then the banker told her all 
about Mr. Abrams' insulting offer, as he was pleased to 
term it, and finally abruptly inquired what had become of 
the tables. She told him how most of them had been sold, 
but that there were one or two still left in the upper 
rooms ; but he was so excited that she did not tell him that 
two of them stood in her own boudoir, a room which her 
father seldom entered. The doctor had cautioned her 
always to discourage his talking over the events just pre- 
ceding his mental attack, and she vainly endeavoured 
to change the subject; but the banker was thoroughly 
launched upon the theme now, and for the first time he 
told her of the mysterious message which had been sent 
him, and which had caused him to buy up the tables at the 
Dragon sale in such wholesale fashion. Then he told her 
how he had started off* to identify, as he believed, the dead 
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man who had sent him this message as that relative who 
many years before had abstracted those securities from the 
bank which had caused his ruin, only to find that the body 
was that of one whom he had never seen before, but whom 
the London police pronounced to be a notorious burglar of 
the name of Creasey. And then he went on, * I got con- 
fused, and all became a muddle ; and after I got home I 
recollect nothing more till I found myself in bed, very weak 
and ill. I believe still,' he added excitedly, * if I hadn't 
lost my head, just when I wanted it, I was on the track of 
those papers, and might have found them.' 

Mary soothed him as best she could, and strove hard to 
change the subject, but in vain. He clung to it with a 
pertinacity that somewhat alarmed her ; although his mind 
had fairly recovered itself, yet he felt the failure of the 
bank severely, and she could not disguise from herself that 
he was both mentally and physically weaker. She had 
been much interested in her father's narrative, but became 
uneasy at the way he still dwelt on the subject. However, 
she at last drew him to talk of other things, though it was 
not without a petulant complaint that * there was no use 
in telling her anything, she never attended to what he 
said.' 

In that he was very unjust to Mary. She had followed 
his nan*ation with the keenest interest, and was impatient 
to get back to her own room and think it all out by herself. 
Had she not been afraid of doing her father harm, she 
would gladly have questioned him further on many points, 
and she did firmly believe that he was right when he said 
that he had had the clue, although he had failed to follow 
it up. The whole story was strange, but surely tliis dying 
robber could never have sent her father such a message 
without some grounds. What object could he have had 
except to make restitution of property that had fallen into 
his hands, but which he had never been able to realise % 
Her father had given her to understand that the dead man 
was unmistakably not the perpetrator of the theft ; how, 
then, had he become aware of where these papers were de- 
posited, and why had such a singular place as a table in 
the ballroom of the old Dragon been selected ? There were 
scores of questions on these points that she would have 
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liked to put to her father, but that was impossible. Who 
was that wretched relative who had abstracted these papers ? 
In the first place, had they been stolen from him 1 How 
had he parted with them 1 He was probably still alive, 
and could he be but found might give them some clue to 
the discovery of the missing securities. She would have 
liked much to read that message her father had had sent him 
from Ditchford herself. Well, she was afraid to ask for 
that, though she had little doubt that it had not been 
destroyed. Distracted by her thoughts, she resolved to 
take a turn on the sea wall. The tide was coming in, and 
the soft summer sun as it shone down upon Star Cross and 
the Warren bathed the mouth of the Exe in a golden glory. 
It braced up her nerves, and Mary determined resolutely 
that those papers should be found, her father's name cleared, 
and that it was her business to do it. 

Hardly had she come to this resolution when she en- 
countered Mr. Tootell. That gentleman raised his hat in 
his usual deprecatory fashion, and commenced by inquiring 
after the banker's health. Mary replied that her father 
was much as usual, and then, after a few incoherent re- 
marks about the beauty of the day and the splendour of 
the summer generally, Mr. Tootell, after sundry * hems' and 
* haws,' notified that if Miss Lydney would not think it a 
liberty he was desirous of touching upon a little matter of 
business. He was a connoisseur of old tables, more espe- 
cially those old-fashioned brass-inlaid walnut tables so 
much in fashion in the latter part of the last century ; 
Mr. Lydney had bought a number of these at the sale of 
the old Dragon Inn. He knew that he had disposed of 
some of them, for he had afterwards picked them up him- 
self. He didn't want to be intrusive, but should Mr. Lyd- 
ney have any more to dispose of, he would take it as a 
great favour if he might be allowed the first refusal of 
them. 

* My father has not the slightest intention of disposing 
of any of his furniture at present,' replied Mary, somewhat 
haughtily, * but I will bear your request in mind should we 
ever think of leaving Exmouth,' and with a stately inclina- 
tion of her head Miss Lydney left that garrulous table 
collector to his own reflections. 
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* Singular/ she thought ; * what can it mean ? — ^first 
Abrams, then Mr. TootelL What is there about these 
tables that makes these men desirous of possessing them ? 
They can have no dream that missing securities can possibly 
be discovered therein, or even valuables of any description. 
Pretty old tables, certainly, or I'd not have kept the pair I 
have. As for their being worth money in the curio way, 
I most certainly do not believe that. Still, after my father's 
strange story, it's odd that two men should have been try- 
ing to buy those tables to-day.* And, though better for 
her walk, Mary Lydney went home more puzzled than 
ever. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

MB. DICKINSON SEES HIS WAT 

John Dickinson, - inquiry agent, to whom Mr. Kirk had 
committed the tracing of Lady Hallaton, was a fair average 
sample of his class. If he had not that supernatural astute- 
ness that distinguishes the detectives of Gaboriau or the 
heroes of Edgar Poe, he was still a very capable man, who, 
from constant practice in his vocation, had acquired the in- 
dispensable faculty of closely observing both what he saw 
and heard. The lawyer had sent him to Shillingford to 
start with, and he himself deemed that was the best place 
in which to commence his inquiries ; but he very soon came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing further to be learnt 
there ; that Lady Hallaton, for some mysterious reasons of 
her own, had for a brief period stayed at Shillingford there 
was no doubt, and that during her stay there a Mrs. Mel- 
rose had died was also clear ; that she returned again to 
Shillingford and endeavoured to' prove to Sir Frederick's 
lawyers that she was dead was also certain, and that when 
she left the place the second time she had assumed the dead 
woman's name Mr. Dickinson had no doubt. As for why 
she had done it, that the detective troubled his head little 
about. He had seen too much of the seamy side of life, had 
been engaged in too many shady cases, not to be able to 
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picture plenty of reasons for a woman being desirous if 
possible of concealing her personality. It did not require 
any great intelligence to know that to find Lady Hallaton 
he must discover Mrs. Melrose. 

John Dickinson was pretty confident of his own abili- 
ties, and, after he had thought the whole thing out, deter- 
mined that the great question was to find out where Mrs. 
Melrose went in the first instance — and that he felt sure' 
she would endeavour to conceal; she would not dare to 
change her name in Shillingford, but wherever she went 
from thence she would be known as Mrs. Melrose. Once 
let him come upon her under that name and the riddle was 
solved ; to trace her he considered would be easy. It might 
take some time ; it was possible she might change her name 
again. In his experience he had met with ladies of doubt- 
ful honesty and reputation who seemed to find change of air 
and change of name essential to their well-being. As he 
had anticipated, nobody could remember in the least where 
Mrs. Hallaton had gone to upon leaving. It was close 
upon two years since she had been there, and people did 
not recollect very much about her. Even the flyman, when 
discovered through the medium of her landlady, did not 
clearly remember taking her and her boxes to the station ; 
but he certainly knew no more than that. Dickinson was 
puzzled ; even Mrs. Hallaton's late landlady could furnish 
no information about her old lodger. No, she was a real 
lady, kept herself very much to herself. She never had a 
letter the whole time she was there. She was quite sure of 
that, because it struck her as remarkable such a handsome 
young woman should have no friends to write to her. She 
left no address on leaving, nor did she mention where she 
was going. She passed her time principally in reading. 
She went over to Canmouth once or twice. Except that 
she never went out of Shillingford. 'Canmouth? Ah, 
why shouldn't he try that ? ' He had failed to gather any 
tidings here; it might be he would have better luck at 
Canmouth. As for her not receiving any letters, Dickinson 
was aware that Mrs. Hallaton had her limited correspon- 
dence addressed to the Post Office; and a woman who 
would take that precaution was hardly likely to leave her 
letters about. Dickinson was off" the very next day to 
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Canmouth, and here accident put the end of the clue into 
his hand without his being in the first instance aware of it. 
He had gone into \\ stationer's shop to purchase some note- 
paper, and while he was being served he chanced to look 
over a small tray of photographs which was lying on the 
counter. 

* Singularly handsome woman, sir/ said the shopman, 
alluding to the one his customer was holding ; quite a 
romance that ; it was just before I came here, but it made 
a great sensation in Canmouth. A young woman came 
here as housekeeper to Sir William Wrensley, and within 
two or three months he married her. Now they tell me 
she is a great beauty, and one of the most fashionable 
women in town.' 

* Quite right ; she is,' replied Dickinson. * I wonder what 
her name was.' 

* I have heard, but I forget,' replied the shopman ; 'but 
I've no doubt there are plenty of people here who could 
tell you.' 

Dickinson walked out of the shop, thinking it was some- 
thing to have acquired a little bit of information about the 
fashionable Lady Wrensley. Knowledge of this kind at 
times turned out useful. Still he did not in the least 
connect this story with Lcady Hallaton. He had no photo- 
graph of her, nor had he ever seen her. So that in the 
first instance it did not strike him that the Canmouth 
romance had anything to do with the affair he had in hand. 
In the beginning his inquiries after Mrs. Melrose were un- 
successful. Sarah had maintained her rank of lady house- 
keeper jealously, and had declined to be on chatty terms 
with the tradespeople. Many of them indeed only knew 
her as Sir William's new housekeeper, and had no idea 
what her name was, and although everybody recollected 
the marriage, and all the particulars about it, the name of 
the bride had escaped their recollection. Even amongst 
our friends and acquaintances we should be often puzzled 
to tell the maiden names of their wives, and therefore it 
was small wonder that Sarah's name should have melted 
out of the memories of Canmouth — although that she had 
been Sir William's housekeeper was indelibly impressed on 
them. 
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But when Dickinson came to put things together, it 
flashed across him that here, perhaps, was the elucidation 
of the problem. He had so far troubled himself little 
about what had induced Mrs. Hallaton to change her name. 
Now, as he thought over the whole case, it flashed across 
him. Here was the temptation— an ambitious woman who 
had quarrelled with her husband, a poor man who had to 
seek his fortune in the East, had somehow discovered that 
the chance of marrying the well-to-do Sir William Wrensley 
lay within her grasp ; that, under those circumstances, she 
would wish to destroy her personality was easy to under- 
stand. But what did puzzle him was why she should prefer 
to be Lady Wrensley instead of Lady Hallaton. Surely 
she must have known that poor, though her husband might 
be, he was heir to his uncle's title and fortune, and though 
he was not quite certain about it, he was under the im- 
pression that Sir Frederick must have come into the title 
and property before his wife married Sir William Wrensley. 
It was absurd to suppose this news had not reached Lady 
Hallaton 's ears ; there had probably been a paragraph 
about it in half the London papers. The quarrel between 
them must have been bitter indeed that could have led 
Lady Hallaton to endeavour to throw the past behind her, 
marry another man, enter the London world, and run the 
extraordinary risk of exposure she was incurring. No, it 
was impossible. Lady Wrensley and Lady Hallaton could 
not be the same woman. However, his business was to 
find Mrs. Melrose, and he had very far from worked out 
Canmouth as yet. Steadily pushing his inquiries, some- 
times only to find blank denial of any such person eyer 
having been in Canmouth, Dickinson ever and anon came 
across somebody who, after grave cogitation, decided that 
Sir William Wrensley's housekeeper must be the person he 
was inquiring after ; she or he only knowing that Montrose, 
or Bosemont, or some such name, had been the name of that 
woman ; * what a rise it had been for her — she, who had 
come here as a mere housekeeper, was now a great lady in 
London! ' These misty memories inclined Dickinson to the 
idea that, if he could but get at somebody with definite 
knowledge about Lady Wrensley in the housekeeper stage 
of her existence, a talk with them would amply repay him ; 
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and after sundry inquiries in various directions he was told 
that a Mrs. Thomson, Sir William's previous housekeeper, 
could perhaps tell him as much as anybody about her 
successor. 

* She was a little sore, you see, he ! he ! ' chuckled the 
grocer of whom he obtained this information, * about being 
turned out. She had ruled old Miss Wrensley all her life, and 
she reckoned upon doing the same with Sir William pretty 
well as long as she lived. Looked after her pickings, too, the 
old woman did, and took care pretty stiff discount went 
into her pockets in all the dealings she had with me. 
Spiteful to this lady who succeeded her was no name for it, 
and 'pon my word, sir^ I should never have been astonished 
to hear she had slipped poison into her Cadbury. She'll 
recollect her name, never fear, and tell you all about her ; 
yes, all about her; but from her own point of view, mind,' 
and the communicative grocer laid his forefinger on his 
nose, and indulged in a confidential wink. 

* Nice old lady, sir, Mrs. Thomson, all the same — has 
her prejudices like the rest of us. A grasping woman in 
the matter of discount, no doubt. StiJl, after ruling the 
roast all your life, it ain't pleasant to be turned adrift 
because your cookery ain't hot enough to suit an old 
Indian's inside.' 

Mr. Dickinson gravely thanked his informant, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to inquire the address of Mrs. 
Thomson. As a resident in Canmouth, that took him but 
a short time to obtain, and then, with the feeling of being 
on the right track, he set forth to see what he could get out 
of her. 

Mrs. Thomson resided in Auckland Terrace, a row of 
small houses at the back of the town. Having found the 
number, the detective knocked at the door, and inquired of 
the drab of a girl who answered it whether Mrs. Thomson 
was at home. The answer was in the afl&rmative, and he 
was ushered into a cosy-looking parlour to await that lady's 
leisure. Two or three minutes and Mrs. Thomson made 
her appearance ; a grave, gaunt woman with iron-grey 
hair and keen black eyes, who seated herself with much 
composure, and inquired somewhat stiffly what her visitor's 
business might be. 
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* I am told/ said Dickinson, * that you were at the head 
of Sir William Wrensley's household up to the time of his 
marriage.' 

* Then youVe been told wrong,' replied the lady, * for I 
left him some weeks before he made a fool of himself. 
Perhaps you will come to the point at once, and say what 
it is you want/ 

* I want to ask you a few questions about Lady Wrens- 
ley,' replied the detective. 

* Drat it,' replied the ex-housekeeper tartly, * I thought 
you were missions or chapels or something or other wanting 
money. They are always at me to subscribe to this, that, 
and the other. I wonder how much they suppose Sir 
William allows me.' 

* My dear madam,' replied Dickinson, * I assure you I 
only want a little information about Lady Wrensley.' 

* The minx ! It's my belief she only came there to 
marry Sir William. He didn't know what to be at, and 
was always fancying himself ill, and found fault with good 
wholesome English cooking ; then he got this craze about 
lady housekeepers. Ladies indeed ! I'd lady 'em. Why, 
the minute I'd set eyes on this Mrs. Melrose I knew what 
would be the end of it. A good-looking hussy like that, 
and sly as a fox. She que3ned it in rare style as soon as 
she got me out of the house, and as for Sir William, why 
she could turn him round her little linger.' 

*Mrs. Melrose, that was her name, wasn't it?* said 
Dickinson, as soon as he could get in a word. 

*Yes, Susan Melrose. I suppose she was handsome. 
At all events, the young men in Canmouth said she was. 
I never saw much in her ; she was not my style.' . 

'You saw her married, I suppose % ' 

* No, I did not. They were married in London. But 
I know quite as much about it as anybody in the place.* 

* You didn't like Mrs. Melrose % ' said the detective. 

* No ; why should I ? She came in and took my place, 
and then wheedled my master into marrying her. Old fool ! 
the idea that he could be a match for a young woman like 
that. Why, she was sure to marry him, and she did.' 

* I daresay you've seen the photograph of Lady Wrens- 
ley about Canmouth.' 
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The housekeeper nodded. 

* And you recognise them as pictures of Mrs. Melrose f * 

* Certainly. Why, who else should they be % Haven't 
I been telling you all along that Mrs. Melrose and Lady 
Wrensley are the same woman % * 

* Ah ! true,' said Dickinson carelessly. * I wanted a 
little information as to who Mrs. Melrose was.* 

* What is it ? What has she been doing ? ' asked the 
grim old woman eagerly. * Is it anything bad ? I can tell 
you more than anyone here about her. I not only knew 
her as Susan Melrose, but I know what her name was 
before that— or, at all events, what she chose to call her- 
self.' 

* Ah I What was that ? ' asked Dickinson somewhat 
eagerly in his turn. 

*She had parcels addressed to her as Miss Mercer,' 
rejoined the housekeeper. 

* Mercer,' said Dickinson slowly, for he was not aware 
of what had been Lady Hallaton's maiden name. But he 
rose, and after thanking Mrs. Thomson for the information 
she had given him, assured that lady, to her intense disgust, 
that it was only for the purpose of proving Lady Wrensley 's 
claim to a small legacy that had fallen to her, and then 
walked out of the house, pretty clear in his own mind that 
he had a neat case of bigamy against Lady Hallaton. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

MADAM M. X. W. 

So satisfied was Dickinson with the result of his inquiries 
that he determined to pursue them no further. Having 
noted down Mrs. Thomson's address, and the dates or there- 
abouts of Mrs. Melrose's first appearance at Canmouth as 
Sir William's housekeeper, and secondly that of her mar- 
riage — on both of which points Mrs. Thomson's memory, if 
not precise to a day, was pretty accurate — he departed for 
town. Two trifling links wanting to complete his chain of 
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evidence^— the identification of Lady Wrensley's photograph 
with Lady Hallaton, and the knowledge of the maiden 
name of Sir Frederick's wife. Both of these the baronet 
could, of course, furnish. As far as the detective went the 
case was complete, and, as he complacently assured himself, 
most satisfactory. 

On arrival in town he carried his story to Mr. Kirk, 
and the old lawyer listened to it with no little interest. 
*No more to be -done, Mr. Dickinson,* he observed quietly, 
when the latter had finished. * The investigation does you 
every credit, and I shall have the pleasure of handing you a 
handsome cheque for your services. For the present you 
will be good enough to keep your lips closed. We shall no 
doubt want all the evidence you have collected, but I must, 
of course, consult my client first. I think it's the most 
audacious thing I ever heard of in all my experience.' 

'The extraordinary thing about it, sir,' replied the 
detective, * is that Lady Haflaton should be in utt^r ig- 
norance of her husband having succeeded to the title and 
property, and she must have been a woman of that stamp, 
Mr. Elirk, as knows nothing of such weaknesses as love or 
passion. They crave for wealth, dress, and position. All 
this she virtually had, and therefore I feel sure that she 
could not have been aware of it, or she never would have 
committed herself so madly as she has done.' 

* Ah ! ' said the lawyer, with the calm voice of a man 
engaged in a curious and analytical discussion, * you have 
encountered this type before ? ' 

* Yes, sir,' replied the detective ; ' calculating, clever 
women, all of them. They never lose their heads, but they 
make mistakes. We all do, for the matter of that ; only 
when you are travelling the shady side of the law a mistake 
is apt to be fatal.' 

* Just so,' replied Mr. Kirk ; * and when her ladyship 
knows we are in possession of all the facts, she will no 
doubt see the game is up, and give us no further trouble, 
but will simply accede to any terms Sir Frederick may 
propose. Good morning, Mr. Dickinson.' 

* Can't do anything else,' replied the detective. * Clever 
woman^, no doubt ; but she can't face a thing like this : 

Q 
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the idea is ridiculous.' And with that Mr. Dickinson took 
his departure. 

' Brass it out,' muttered the detective as he descended 
the staircase. * Yes, it's wonderful how they will if they're 
brought to bay. Still, it ain't likely Sir Frederick wants to 
be hard on her. He wants to get rid of her, no doubt ; 
that's about what he wants, and he can't have much trouble 
about that.' 

The old lawyer sat for some time thinking over the case. 
There could be no doubt about it, and naturally Sir 
Frederick would at once take steps to free himself from his. 
wife ; and about this it was impossible to avoid some pub- 
licity. The law only could sever the bonds that the Church 
had tied ; and, now he came to think of it, Mr. Kirk 
wondered where the marriage ceremony had taken place 
between the two. He had no thought of the worthless 
woman, and the consequences that must ensue to her from 
the exposure, but he did pity the two men whom she had 
wronged. Sir William was, perhaps, the most to be com- 
miserated, as it was as Lady Wrensley that the culprit had 
flaunted in fashionable society. Some scandal there must 
be, but the less the better ; and, as far as the legal pro- 
ceedings necessary were concerned, they would fortunately 
be of the briefest. 

It was the middle of September, and Sir William 
Wrensley was getting tired of the German baths at which 
they were staying, and strongly urged upon his wife the 
advisability of their returning to London. He longed for 
his clubs and the society of his old friends, and pointed 
out that people were drifting back to town ; and, if not so 
full as in the season, yet there were always plenty of people 
in London by the beginning of October. Sarah, too, had 
quite recovered all her audacity, which the unexpected 
return of Hallaton had somewhat disturbed. She clung 
to the social success she had attained, and determined she 
would not relinquish it without a struggle. She told Sir 
William she was feeling much better, and should be quite 
ready to return in another week or two ; and in the mean- 
time racked her brains as to how she was to keep her place 
in the London world, and yet avoid the risk of meeting her 
husband. 
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She was sitting idly one morning, pretending to read 
an English newspaper, but in reality turning over in her 
mind this perplexing question. If she could only find out 
what Sir Frederick was doing — what was his manner of 
life, where he was at this particular time ; he might be 
shooting or fishing, in the country, in Scotland. Suddenly 
some four or five advertisements headed, * Detective Offices,' 

* Detective Agencies,' &c., caught her eye. The very thing 
she wanted. How stupid of her not to think of it before ! 
She would employ one of those men as soon as she got 
back. He would surely be able to find out whether her 
husband was in town, and all about his mode of life. She 
would know where she was then, could calculate what risk 
she ran, and how best to minimise it ; and if, in her judg- 
ment, it should prove more than she dared run, then she 
must once more plead ill-health, and persuade her com- 
plaisant medical adviser to order her abroad for the winter. 

* Detective agency, John Dickinson ; prompt, secret, and 
reliable ; Arundel Street, Strand.' Yes, that would do. 
As soon as ever she got back she would call upon Mr. 
Dickinson, who no doubt would undertake to do what she 
wanted when he was informed that he would be well paid 
for it. From that day, to Sir William's great delight, her 
ladyship seemed as anxious to get home as he was, and 
something like a week saw them once more established in 
their old house in Tyburnia. 

Sarah had a natural genius for intrigue, but, as Mr. 
Dickinson had said, clever women of her type do make mis- 
takes. She had made a grave mistake, in the first instance, 
in not seeking a little information concerning her husband 
before her bigamous marriage. One line to Mr. Kirk would 
have informed her of the change that had taken place in 
Sir Frederick's fortunes, and that he (Mr. Kirk) was now 
empowered to pay her a very handsome allowance instead 
of the humble pittance which had so far been her lot. She 
was now making another in placing herself in the hands of 
Mr. John Dickinson. She had written him a note on per- 
fectly plain paper, making an appointment with him, but 
she had given no address, and therefore could receive no 
reply to her letter. However, a little after the appointed 
time she sallied forth, plainly dressed, and, having walked 

Q2 
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as far as the Marble Arch, hailed a hansom, and drove 
quickly to her destination. On arrival in Arundel Street 
she was shown into a plainly tumislied room, looking some- 
thing like the outer chamber ot a lawyer's office. There a 
clerk requested her to take a chair, and said Mr. Dickinson 
would see her in a few minutes. The lad made no attempt 
to ask her name, Mr. Dickinson's clients being reticent on 
that point for the most part. IShe was shortly shown into 
the inner sanctuary, and, though it took a good deal to 
surprise Mr. Dickinson^ he afterwards described it to one 
of his intimates as * the rummiest start ever 1 saw.' lie 
recognised her at once. He, of course, knew Lady Wrens- 
ley by sight, as did a great many other Londoners ; and, if 
he had been asked the last person whom he expected to see 
in his office, he might have named her. 

He handed her a chair. 'You wish to consult me, 
madam, on private business. This, as you are aware, is a 
secret inquiry office.' 

Sarah bowed assent. 

*And as, in my opinion, the value of such an office 
depends upon its transactions being conducted with the 
most implicit secrecy, I need scarcely say that that is a 
fundamental rule with me.' 

Sarah looked at him for a moment, hesitating what to 
say. She did not want to disclose herself, and yet fancied 
that this must be the next thing required of her. 

* Madam,' continued Mr. Dickinson, * may I ask what 
is it you desire to inquire into % Strict secrecy, as I have 
already said, is the maxim of my establishment. It is 
quite possible that you may desire even your own name 
to remain a mystery to me. Let me know what you want 
and that may be quite possible. I have no wish to intrude 
on your confidence, and if I can ascertain what you want 
without any knowledge of yourself, you shall be Madam X. 
Y. or Z. to me, if you desire it.' 

* I prefer not to disclose my name,' replied Sarah. ' I 
wish to know where Sir Frederick Hallaton is, what are his 
usual habits, what are his intentions, — in short, everything 
about him.' 

* You ask a good deal, madam,' replied Mr. Dickinson, 
with a slightly sneering smile. 'Where Sir Frederick 
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Hallaton is, and what his habits are, will probably not be 
difficult to ascertain, but what a human being's intontions 
may be, I tell you honestly, is beyond me to discovev. To 
get rid of his wife perhaps. To run away with somebody 
else's perchance.' 

The detective looked keenly at haiiy Wrensley as he 
fired this last shot, but Sarah blanched not an iota. 

* I. wish what I tell you,' she replied, imperiously. * 1. 
was wrong ; his intentions are of course beyond you, but 
his whereabouts and his manner of life you should be easily 
stble to ascertain.' 

* Madam is probably a relation of Sir Frederick Halla- 
ton,' rejoined Dickinson. 

* What has that to do with it 1 ' cried Sarah fiercely. 
* Who I am or what 1 am matters nothing to you. Tell me 
where Sir Frederick Hallaton is, and what are his usual 
habits ! Secrecy, you said ; secrecy it shall be ! Aucf so 
far as you are concerned I am Madam X. Do you under- 
stand me now, sir ? ' 

* Perfectly well,' replied Mr. Dickinson suavely. *To 
ascertain what you wish to know about Sir Frederick 
Hallaton should not be difficult. I am, of course, presum- 
ing that he is well known about town, as the name is un- 
familiar to me.' 

After delivering himself of this falsehood the detective 
paused for a moment to see its effect. No such tortuous trade 
as his could be conducted with veracity, and thoroughly aware 
of the pitfalls that lie in wait for the story-teller, no more 
practised liar than Mr. John Dickinson was perhaps extant. 

* He has just returned from abroad,' replied Lady 
Wrensley ; * he has lately inherited his uncle's property and 
title, and arrived in London last July. Where he stayed 
I never knew, and where he is now 1 have no idea. But a 
baronet with some thousands a year is surely not difficult 
to find in the United Kingdom.' 

* I should think not, madam. Would it be impertinent 
to ask from what point of view you are making this 
inquiry ? Have you a claim to enforce 1 Is it a question 
of contested property or ' — and here Mr. Dickinson lowered 
his voice, and then added confidentially, * is there another 
lady in the case 1 ' 
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It was a perfect piece of acting. Nobody could have 
supposed that Mr. Dickinson was quite aware of the whole 
case, and could have ascertained Sir Frederick's where- 
abouts in a few hours. 

* It matters nothing to you, sir. I prefer to remain 
unknown, and that my reasons should be so also. Do what 
I tell you, or say it is beyond you, and I will obtain the 
assistance I require elsewhere.' 

* I will do what you want,' replied Dickinson, * without 
further comment.' It was evident to him that Lady 
Wrensley was accustomed to have her own way, and to 
carry things with a high hand. 

* You will excuse me, madam ; but all investigations of 
this nature are attended with more or less expense, and 
therefore I must ask you ' 

* How much do you want V interposed Sarah, impetu- 
ously. * Will 201 do to begin with ? ' 

* Say 25?.,' replied the detective. 

* Here it is,' she rejoined, as she took the notes from her 
purse. * Remember, time is everything to me. You shall 
have as much more if you bring me the information within 
a week ; ' and Sarah rose to go. 

One moment, madam,' said Dickinson. * You forget I 
have neither your name nor address, and I do not wish to 
put you to the inconvenience of calling here until I have 
something to tell you. As I am therefore unable to write 
to you, I must communicate with you through the columns 
of the Press. Will you choose your paper and initials, 
please ? ' 

* Ah, I had forgotten,' exclaimed Sarah. 

* Shall we say the second column of the Times ? As 
soon as I've anything to tell you I will insert one line in 
that paper. « M. X. W.— Please call." Will that do, 
madam ? ' 

* Perfectly,' replied Sarah, and with a slight inclination of 
her head to the detective as he opened the door for her she 
passed out. 

* Well, this is a game,' said Mr. Dickinson as he threw 
himself back in his chair. * I don't wonder at her getting 
a bit anxious about Sir Frederick's whereabouts. If she 
knew all, I think she would come to the conclusion that it 
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really didn't much matter, that it was all up, and the 
best thing she could do would be to pack up her traps and 
bolt. I think in a few days I will give her the straight 
tip, and she can't say then that I haven't honestly earned 
her fifty pounds.' 

People's ideas of honesty differ, and Mr. Dickinson's 
profession was not calculated to foster a high standard of 
morality. It was not quite the first time that he had 
taken money from both sides, but it certainly was the 
only occasion in which husband and wife had retained 
his services against each other, although, as far as Sir 
Frederick was concerned, the detective had never seen him. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

FACE TO FACE 

Sarah, when she gained the street, turned up towards 
Covent Garden, intending to take a cab thence to her own 
house. As she reached the market she suddenly found her- 
self face to face with her brother. Lady Wrensley — to 
keep her fraudulently-obtained designation — ^started. She, 
most assuredly, did not wish to meet Sam. She was not 
afraid of his betraying her, but he could be no assistance to 
her. Such as her game was she must play it alone ; but 
Sam, in his own way, was — as his friends said — * straight,* 
and was likely to give her a bit of his mind if he was aware 
of her offending. Was he ? That was just what she did 
not know. 

* Well, my Lady,' said the bookmaker, as he took her 
hand, *you seem to have "shook" your relations pretty 
slick since you've become a swell. You needn't have been 
afraid of my dropping in upon you — ^not likely.' 

* How could I, Sam % After that dreadful business of 
father's I did not even know where he was, and I dared not 
inquire.* 

* What has that to do with me % ' inquired her brother, 
roughly. *I haven't welched the Government^ nor done 
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anything else I need go in hiding for. I only -wish the rest 
of you had been as honest.' 

* I had a difficult game to play/ she replied. 

* Nothing like so difficult as you have now,' he inter- 
posed. 

* Fred and I could not get on together ; he taunted me 
with father's crime. My temper's hot, and we separated in 
a few weeks.' 

* I know all that. Why didn't you write to me ? Let's 
turn down the side aisle of the market ; there's no one 
there, and I must have a talk with you.' 

' Why should I % ' replied Lady Wrensley, as she com- 
plied. * What could you have done for me % Fred allowed 
me enough to live on. It wasn't likely that I should wish 
to attract attention while that story was going the rounds 
of the papers.* 

*You might have wanted to hear of your father and 
mother.' 

* I did ; but it was not likely that you knew where they 
were.' 

* Not writing to me, Sarah, was the biggest mistake you 
ever made,' rejoined the bookmaker grimly. * I saw your 
husband the other day.' 

Sarah's heart jumped, and she barely restrained herself 
from blurting out, * Which % ' How much did Sam know, 
and how much had he unconsciously betrayed? Recovering 
her composure by a strong effort, she inquired quietly, 
'Where?' 

* At Doncaster. I had met him before that at Stock- 
bridge, and he told me you were dead.' 

There was no doubt Sam was speaking of Sir Frederick. 
* It is best so,' said Sarah, after a pause. * We can never 
live together, and I want nothing from him.' 

* Then how, pray, do you intend to live? A woman's 
fixings are not much in my line, but a rig out like that costs 
a pile of dollars I reckon. 

* That's nothing to you,' replied Sarah imperiously. * I 
have as much money as I want, and you need not be afraid 
of my coming to you.' 

'Fool,' said Sam, fiercely, as he clutched her wrist. 
' Didn't I tell you that I saw your husband again at Don- 
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caster t He don*b know where you are, but he's discovered 
lately that you are alive. Do you suppose that your secret 
will remain long undiscovered ? Do you think I don't 
know who pays for your frocks? The world thinks you 
Sir William Wrensley's wife. Before long it will be known 
you are his mistress.' 

* How dare you say such things ? ' cried Sarah, white 
with rage. * You would never bring such a charge against 
your sister.' 

^No,' said Sam, * it's" quite enough to see one's sister go 
the wrong side the post without calling Srttenbion to it. 
But do you suppose it wiU be long before Sir Frederick 
finds you out ? He behaved well. He made an hon88t 
woman of you.' 

*He ruined my life. He deceived me,' she replied 
vehemently. *I thought he was rich. He was a mere 
pauper, and was ashamed of me. Me, whom the best men 
in London are proud to be seen with.' 

* He's rich enough now ; if you'd only had a little 
patience ! He's not likely to forgive, and as soon as he 
knows all he'll rid himself of you.' 

* I want nothing of him,' she rejoined proudly. 

* No, but he'll want to regain his freedom. He'll want 
to marry again most likely. There was Miss Lydney, for 
instance, whom he was said to be sweet on till you came 
between them.' 

* What, that pale-faced Mary Lydney 1 ' said Sarah, 
fiercely ; and a bitter remembrance of how jealous she had 
been of the banker's daughter in the old Exmouth days, 
when she had been in love with Fred Hallaton as far as 
she was capable of caring for anyone, shot through her 
brain. 

* He shall never do that.' 

* What does it matter to you who it is, and how can you 
prevent it ? ' said Sam, drily. * Old Lydney's bust up, and 
Sir Frederick is not a match girls will turn up their noses 
at now.' 

Do you mean Lydney's bank has broke?' inquired 
Sarah, as a curious look came across her face. 

*Yes, so Dr. NichoU told me. There were lots of 
papers and securities missing which had been lodged with 
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old Lydney for safety, and it seems he just realised them 
and went on paying interest over them for years, till at last 
it came out. Couldn't pay interest any longer, I reckon.* 

*A11 I ask you is not to betray me,* rejoined Sarah, 
sullenly ; *and now put me into a cab.' 

* I'll give you one last bit of advice,' said Sam, as he 
handed her into a hansom ; * be off to the Continent as soon 
as you can. Go before you're called on " to face the music." * 

Sarah shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. She 
would not admit to her brother that she was at all dis- 
'mayed at her position, and yet as she drove homewards 
she was fain to admit that it was getting desperate. It 
•was curious, but though she had regarded an expos^ as 
imminent should Sir Frederick discover she was alive, it 
had never occurred to her that he would at once seek to 
have his marriage legally dissolved, and yet, of course, that 
would be the very thing he would do. She had counted on 
his sparing her the disgrace of a prosecution for bigamy, 
forgetting that would be out of his power. To obtain his 
own release it would be necessary to prove her bigamous 
marriage with Sir William Wrensley. Could not all this 
be done without exposure, she wondered % Things were 
kept out of the papers sometimes. Why not this % She 
was more anxious about retaining the place she had won in 
society than as to what might be the consequences of her 
crime. Then,^ oddly enough, ran through her bosom a 
furious pang of jealousy at the idea of Hallaton marrying 
Mary Lydney. She did not want to go back to him, 
although he was the one man she had had a caprice for, but 
she raged at the idea of the banker's daughter queening it 
on the throne she had resigned. Anyone but her. Sarah 
regretted the way she had played her cards, but it was 
only because she might have gratified her social vanity 
quite as well as Lady Hallaton, and been under no fear of 
legal consequences, or the being cast out into the wilder- 
ness, and not from love of Sir Frederick. On the contrary, 
she could do what she willed with Sir William, and from 
her brief experience, she knew that Hallaton had a temper 
much akin to her own. What had she better do ; and, 
with all her audacity, Sarah was utterly nonplussed. Why 
had his uncle left him that property ? If he had returned 
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fn ten years' time and a poor man, the chances are he 
would never have troubled her. The marriage of Mrs. 
Hallaton would have passed out of people's minds, and 
who would have cared to rake up the old story of their 
elopement, or ask what had become of her ? 

When she reached home Sarah went straight to her own 
boudoir, with the set purpose of determining on her future 
course without delay. There was no doubt about it, she 
ran the risk of losing everything for which she had played. 
Surely there must be some way of avoiding this threatened 
scandal. Money could do so much. Let Sir Frederick free 
himself from her if he would. All she would ask him was 
that he should spare her the appearance of the case in the 
newspapers. In her ignorance she actually supposed that 
if he would only consent this was possible. For his own 
sake he would probably shrink from publicity, and if, in his 
wrath at discovering her infidelity, he should wish to avenge 
himself, well, then she had one card still left in her hand 
which might make him forego that vengeance. If her 
brother were right, some lost papers were mainly the cause 
of Mr. Lydney's ruin. She had something to tell about that. 
She had said that Fred Hallaton should never marry Mary 
Lydney. Bah ! that was but the shrieking of an angry woman. 
He should. She would help him to do so, providing he paid 
her price for that assistance, and to clear the "good name of 
his intended father-in-law must be a great object in Halla- 
ton's eyes. He had taunted her with being the daughter 
of a fraudulent publican long ago. Was there much dif- 
ference between her and the daughter of a fraudulent 
banker ? An ugly sneer played round her handsome mouth 
as the thought struck her. There had been no publicity 
given to their marriage. Why should it be necessary for 
its dissolution? No, let the ill-starred union be as pri- 
vately set aside as it had been solemnised, and she would 
do her best to help Sir Frederick to recover those missing 
papers. Sarah's busy brain was weaving schemes upon the 
vaguest assumptions. She had no positive assurance, for 
instance, that Hallaton wished to marry Mary Lydney ; 
neither did she nor Sam even know that he had been down 
to Exmouth since his return to England, but she felt the 
ground was crumbling beneath her feet, that the pinnacle 
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of fashion she had attained with such splendid effrontery 
rocked beneath her. She bid fair to share the fate of any 
other jay in peacock's plumes, of any other adventuress 
whom exposure comes upon. She was resolute not to suc- 
cumb without a struggle, and if nerve and brain could pull 
a woman through such a strait Sarah had them. Those 
papers, now what could she recollect about them ? She 
wished she had listened more attentively the night she 
overheard her father and Brent talking about them. But 
they spoke in low tones, and were obviously fearful that 
their conversation might reach other ears than their own. 
Had sbe^ only attached importance to it then, Sarah thought, 
it would have gone hard if she had not gathered as much 
of it as would have served her turn. . Brent and her father 
always looked askance at her if she lingered late in the bar- 
parlour, and showed a manifest desire to be relieved of her 
company ; in short, more than once her father had bade 
her go to bed, saying Brent and he had business to talk 
over. Well, she knew all about that business now, but 
about these papers she was not so clear. Still, she'd good 
reason to believe they were in the possession of either her 
father or Brent. If the former, she could count, she thought, 
on his great love for her to make them over to her in her 
extremity, and, if the latter, to exert his influence with 
Brent. Money, no doubt, would be a consideration. Well, 
she had it ; ah, plenty, if that was all. Ever sanguine, 
Sarah already fancied she ^aw a way through her difficulties. 
A clever, unscrupulous woman, but falling into the 
common enough error that others can be induced to regard 
matters from her point of view, and that what conduces to 
her own interests must also be to the benefit of theirs. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

ACTING FOR BOTH SIDES 

Lady Wrensley, after her interview with Dickinson, 
kept a sharp eye on the second column of the Times. She 
had not long to wait. On the third morning the single line 
* M. X. W, — Please call ' met her eye, and Sarah lost no time 
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in repairing to the detective's office. She had thought this 
thing out, and quite persuaded herself that, could she but 
see her husband, she could easily persuade him to do what 
she wished. Surely he would agree with her that this 
little episode of their lives had best be kept a secret. As 
Sam had pointed out to her, Sir Frederick would be 
resolute to sever the link that bound them. Well, so be 
it, she wanted nothing from him, and would render him 
every assistance in her power. All she deprecated was 
publicity. It was all nonsense, there must be some way of 
dissolving marriage where both sides were willing to do so 
without advertising the fact in the newspapers. Details of 
that sort would be for Sir Frederick or the lawyers to take 
upon themselves. It would have occurred to most people 
that if the thing were possible at all, it would be best left 
for the lawyers to manage from the outset, but Sarah laid 
great stress upon a personal interview with her husband. 
She had so queened it over men of late that she could not 
realise one refusing to do her bidding ; then she made the 
additional mistake of supposing that there must be some 
remnant left on his part of the love she had whistled down 
the wind. She recollected only the sunny moments of the 
early part of that idyll, and forgot the storms and ten^pests 
with which it had terminated. Did she but know it, it was 
just that latter part of their conjugal life that Hallaton 
remembered best. He did not as yet know that she had 
been faithless to him, but he was full of bitter regret for 
what he called his mad marriage; and, the mystery of her 
disappearance once unravelled, had no desire to see or hear 
of her again. But Sarah thought her persuasive powers, 
joined to the information she could procure him concerning 
those lost papers, would bring about his consent to her 
wishes. 

On arrival at Mr. Dickinson's she was at once ushered 
in to the detective's sanctum. He had experienced no 
difficulty in discovering where Sir Frederick was living, 
and what was his manner of life. 

*Now, madam,' said Dickinson, * as soon as Lady 
Wrensley was seated. * I will just run over what I have 
discovered that I think may interest you, and, of course, 
will bo then ready to answer any questions you may put to 
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me. To begin with, Sir Frederick occupies rooms in 
Grafton Street, he dines chiefly at his clubs, principally at 
the Thermopolium. He is not much given to society, and 
is constantly away from London for a few days at a time 
racing, to which sport he seems strongly addicted. I can 
easily go somewhat closer into the details of his daily life if 
you wish it, but nothing more occurs to me just at present. 
If you will either question me, or give me instructions 
concerning any particular point you wish cleared up — ' 

* Exactly. Stay a moment while I think,' interposed 
Lady Wrensley, as she ran the detective's report rapidly 
over in her mind. Does not go much into society, she 
mused. So much the better. Goes racing a good deal. 
Good again ; keeps him out of town and out of my way. 
Racing doesn't amuse me. * Does he shoot ? ' she inquired 
abruptly at last. 

* I don't know,' replied the detective ; and then he 
muttered to himself, * AVhat an extraordinary question.' 

* No, no ; that's not what I mean. Does he go into 
the country ? Does he go visiting at country houses ? In 
short, when he leaves London is it always to attend race 
meetings ? ' 

* As far as I have learnt, yes,' said Dickinson, * except 
when he runs down to Oaklands.' 

* What's that ? ' inquired Lady Wrensley, sharply. 

* Sir Frederick's seat in Kent,' madam. 

*Ah ! I had forgotten,' replied Sarah, who really had 
no knowledge of such a place. * Listen,' she continued. 

* Do you know whether he has been in Devonshire since 
his return to England ? ' 

* I can't say,' replied Dickinson, * but I daresay I could 
find out.' 

* Do so. And now you know where this man's rooms 
are ; you can easily ascertain at what time he* is likely to 
be in them. Find out for me what day and at what hour 
I shall be able to find him in.' 

* What I ' exclaimed Dickinson, for once fairly startled 
out of his politeness and dumbfounded with astonishment. 

* Well, of all the goes. I beg pardon, madam, I was a little 
surprised.' 

* And may I ask, Mr. Dickinson, what there is in my 
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order to surprise you ? ' retorted Lady Wrensley, with ex- 
ti*eme hauteur, and speaking with great deliberation. 

* Oh, nothing, nothing, madam,' replied the detective a 
little confusedly. As he said afterwards, talking the thing 
over with some of his friends, * You never know where to 
have a woman of that sort. She'd circulated a report of 
her death ; she'd employed me to ascertain her husband's 
haunts and habits. She had every reason to, and, as I 
thought, every intention of keeping out of his way, and by 
jingo, at the last moment, she proposes to walk straight 
into his den — the one man in the world I supposed she was 
anxious to avoid. Talk about the ducks coming to be killed 
after that.' 

* Well, sir, are you going to do my bidding 1 ' said Sarah 
imperiously. 

For a few moments Dickinson hesitated. He was not 
the man to throw away a chance of making money, and he 
felt sure that Lady Wrensley could and would pay him 
handsomely for his services, but if she and Sir Frederick 
were to meet, there was an end of them, and, indeed, it 
struck him as probable that was already the case. Sir 
Frederick, as soon as he knew the truth, would be sure to 
put matters into the hands of his lawyers with a View to 
having his marriage annulled. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, Mr. Dickinson determined reluctantly that his 
game was up, and resolved to retire gracefully from the 
business. 

*I will do what you wish. But, excuse me, do you 
think it judicious. Lady Wrensley ? ' 

* What ! you know me ? ' cried Sarah, starting. 

*I recognised you the moment you set foot in this 
room,' he replied. * Men of my calling are close observers, 
and Lady Wrensley 's photograph is in the shop windows.' 

It had been very gratifying at the time, but Sarah had 
already discovered that it had its inconveniences. * No 
matter,' she said. * I have my reasons for wishing to see 
Sir Frederick Hallaton. Arrange that interview for me, 
and you will find that I am no niggard.' 

* Lady Wrensley,' replied the detective, * has it never 
occurred to you that you would be better abroad just now I 
I say so in all friendliness.' 
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She turned upon him like a hunted stag. She saw in 
his usually impassible face that he knew all. She was at 
bay, but she bated not one whit of her splendid audacity as 
she rejoined haughtily, *You will take my orders, Mr. 
Dickinson, but I do not require your advice.' 

* She's a rare plucked one,' he muttered to himself. 
* Lady Wrensley — or. Lady Hallaton, I should say — I know 
your whole history from the time you were Miss Mercer of 
the old Dragon Inn.' 

* We will not discuss that. You are probably misin- 
formed. It does not signify ; but you will do my bidding ' 
— and here Sarah took out her purse — *and hold your 
tongue. Is it not so ? ' 

* Whether I do or don't does not matter ; I could tell 
Sir Frederick nothing he does not already know. Many 
thanks ! ' he continued as he thrust the notes she proffered 
him into his waistcoat pocket. * Don't see him, but go 
foreign is my advice, whether you want it or not,' and 
Dickinson, dropping his previous air of deference, rather 
brutalised his counsel. 

He wished the woman no harm, but Sarah's arrogance 
had rather nettled him, and in his sight she was merely an 
adventuress on the verge of exposure with an excellent 
chance of undergoing imprisonment for bigamy. 

* You will do what I tell you,' replied Sarah, utterly 
ignoring his last remark. * You can communicate in the 
same way as before. Insert the day and the hour upon 
which I can depend upon finding Sir Frederick in the 
Times^ for M. X. W., and I shall be sure to see it. Good 
morning ! ' 

* Well,' said Mr. Dickinson, as he closed the door upon 
his client, * I wonder what sort of a man Sir F. is? If he's 
weak there's no saying what that handsome wife of his 
might not induce him to do. She's a will of iron and not a 
particle of heart. More than a match for most men. Mrs. 
Thomson was right ; Sir William Wrensley was a child in 
her hands. Of course she married him. The puzzle about 
it is, why she did it. In ignorance of her husband's good 
fortune, no doubt ; and how mad she must have been when 
she discovered the mistake she'd made ! The interview be- 
tween her and Sir Frederick will be curious.' 
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Sarah walked away from the detective's office no whit 
shaken in her resolve, and by no means hopeless of carry- 
ing her point What object could Sir Frederick have in 
exposing her ? No, for his own sake, he would desire their 
legal separation without publicity as much as she did ; and 
then she wondered whether the audacious scheme she had 
formed was feasible. It would cost something perhaps, but 
money could do anything in this world. If she only knew 
where those papers were ! That she considered the weak 
point in her game just at present, but she had good grounds 
for supposing that she would obtain possession of them 
before long. Sam knew her father's address. She could 
rely, she thought, upon his love for herself to help her ; 
while both he and his partner Brent were fond of money. 
Money again ! She felt pretty confident that those p;;pers 
were to be bought. There was, however, no time to be lost ; 
exposure was imminent if that man Dickinson were right. 
Sir Frederick already knew all, and she dreaded lest he 
should take some false step, as she euphemistically called 
legal proceedings, before she could see him. Her belief in 
herself was unbounded. That Dickinson had discovered 
her whole history she did not care much about. It was the 
business of those sort of prying people to know everything ; 
but she was conscious that she ran daily risk of people 
round and about Exmouth identifying Lady Wrensley with 
Sarah Mercer by. means of that widely circulated photo- 
graph. That Dickinson would carry his knowledge to 
market she had no doubt ; but if he was right in sayinj Sir 
Frederick was already in possession of it, then the man 
from whom she would fain have kept her guilty secret had 
nothing to learn. That the detective spoke the truth she 
did not doubt. Sam had told her 'that Sir Frederick knew 
she was alive, and if he had discovered that much it was 
quite probable that he had penetrated the mystery of JMrs. 
Melrose. On the whole. Lady Wrensley came to the con- 
clusion they were just as well as they were. It would have 
been necessary in any case to carry out her scheme that Sir 
Frederick should be made aware of her present position. 
Well, he was so, and the telling of a long preliminary stoiy 
was saved. They would be able to come at once to busi- 
ness. 
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As Dickinson had said, ' when you are trayelling the 
shady side of the law mistakes are apt to prove fatal/ 
Utterly unscrupulous herself, Sarah could not understand 
scruples in others. She flattered herself the idea that had 
entered her head was so much to their mutual interest tha't 
Sir Frederick could not but accede to it, and the restoratioi 
of those papers, she thought, would be a heavy bribe to 
dangle before his eyes, even if he should hesitate. Oddly 
enough, the thing that troubled Sarah most about the 
desperate game she was about to propose was that she 
should have to give up Frederick Hallaton to Mary Lydney. 
She did not care for him any longer herself — it may be 
questioned whether she ever had, or was really capable of 
genuine affection for any man — but she always had been, 
and was still, jealous of the banker's daughter. Only she 
felt that it would be probably necessary to gain her ends, 
far from proposing to restore those papers she would have 
gone out of her way to destroy them if thereby she could 
have hindered Hallaton's marriage with that white faced 
chit, as she always designated Mary, whose delicate com- 
plexion offered a striking contrast to her own dusky brunette 
tints. She was conscious, though she could hardly bear to 
own it to herself, that she had won Fred by a cow/? de raain^ 
and that in his heart of hearts he had always loved Mary 
best. 

Not the first man by many who has lost his head in the 
intoxication of a woman's smile, and paid a far heavier 
penalty for his mistake than has so far befallen Fred 
Hallaton. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

MR. KIRK HAS A WARM MORNING 

Mr. Kirk lost no time in communicating with Sir Frederick, 
telling him that Lady Hallaton had been discovered, and 
begging him to call at his office at once, as it was necessary 
that he should see him without delay. * It is a very singular 
and painful story I have to tell you, and we shall need 
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your instructions concerning it,' wrote the old lawyer ; but 
he discreetly forebore from committing the story to paper. 
He knew his client was a violent tempered maD, and Mr. 
Kirk thought it was best that the history of Sarah's mis- 
conduct should be told by his own lips. 

* I have no doubt that fellow Dickinson is right in his 
deductions,' he muttered musingly. * Those men see a 
good deal of the seamy side of life. She was ignorant that 
her husband had succeeded to his uncle's title and estates. 
The woman is a bom intriguer. She believed she'd made 
a matrimonial fiasco, and without the slightest hesitation 
she buries the past, and calls for fresh cards and a fresh 
deal. Ah, there's a grand simplicity about the idea, and 
if it was but practicable a good many of us would try the 
same thing ; unfortunately we cannot wipe out the past, 
even though our record be blameless.' 

Daily expecting it though he was, Mr. Kirk's letter was 
nevertheless a shock to Sir Frederick. An important event 
in our lives is so momentous an affair to ourselves that we 
can never realise that the world in general takes no note of 
it. Sir Frederick never imagined that his accession to 
fortune so soon after their marriage would not eventually 
come to Sarah's ears, and despite the fact that she had 
taken such pains to efface herself, he still vaguely thought 
that had she been alive she would have demanded to par- 
ticipate in his improved means. Mr. Kirk's letter dispelled 
this dream, and he had now no excuse for not instantly 
acquainting Mary Lydney with the fact that he was 
not a free man, and had been mistaken in thinking himself 
so. An awkward letter to have to write, and made none 
the easier by the writing of it having been delayed. Still, \ 
he would see Mr. Kirk first, and hear what explanation}; 
there might be of Sarah's extraordinary conduct. Hig ) 
astonishment knew no bounds as the old lawyer told the 
story of Dickinson's discoveries, that Lady Hallaton had 
undoubtedly committed bigamy, and was now known to the 
world as the beautiful Lady Wrensley. 

* Why, good heavens ! ' he exclaimed, * I might have 
met her anywhere. I am not much of a society man, or 
I most likely should have done* She's one of the fashion- 
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able ladies whose doings are always chronicled in the gossip 
journals.' 

* Lady Hallaton would be sure to know of your arrival 
in England, and doubtless took good care that should not 
happen. I wonder, though, you never saw Lady Wrensley's 
photograph.' 

' It is odd, but I never did. After all, the season was 
half over, and the print-shops never offered much attrac- 
tion to me. But, Kirk, I breathe again ! Hah ! ' he ex- 
claimed, springing from his chair and pacing tumultuously 
up and down the room, * I am free ; yes, free ! By G — , 
man, I can cast that woman from my life and have done 
with her ! The law will rid me of her. Do what you will, 
but do it at once. Break me this marriage as quickly as 
possible.' 

* There will be no diflEiculty about that,' replied Mr. 
Kirk, * but the law cannot be hurried. The case is per^ 
fectly clear in every link. There will be doubtless plenty 
of people to prove the identity, and testify that Lady 
Hallaton and Lady Wrensley are the same person.' 

*Then the sooner they do it the better,' said Sir 
Frederick hotly. * Let the adulteress stain my name no 
longer ! ' 

* Tut, tut ! Sir Frederick, you forget that the lady is 
at present masquerading under another name. That you 
should desire to be free from her as quickly as possible is 
only natural 3 but we must show a little consideration to 
Sir William. Mind you, from all I can learn, he is in 
complete ignorance of her ladyship's antecedents. Society 
will fiercely resent the fraud he has unwittingly committed 
on it.' 

* Yes,' said the Baronet, * when it finds that the woman 
who has been queening it over them is a bigamist, and a 
publican's daughter, in their mortification they will desire 
to rend someone or somebody. I can have no animosity 
against Wrensley, and no wish to make things more un- 
pleasant for him than need be. Manage it your own way, 
so long as there is no delay ; but remember, before every- 
thing, no delay.' 

*I understand,' said the lawyer. 'I'll put myself in 
communication with Sir William immediately, and at 
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once take the preliminary steps for the dissolution of the 
marriage. Our case is so strong that Lady Hallaton is 
not likely ever to face it. She will probably fly to the 
Continent as soon as she hears of it.' 

*Ah,' said Sir Frederick, as he put on his hat, 'you 
don't quite know Lady Hallaton. She's nerve and per- 
tinacity enough for anything. No time to be lost, mind ! ' 
and with a friendly nod to Mr. Kirk the Baronet took his 
departure. 

* Ah,' said the old lawyer, * for a man who made such a 
precious mess of it to start with, he looks like having the 
luck to get out of the scrape pretty easily. I wonder what 
Sir William will say when he gets my letter. It will be a 
tremendous surprise to him, no doubt.' 

Impatient as Sir Frederick was to see legal proceedings 
commenced, he was quite aware of the measured if majestic 
tread of the law. Burning though he was to break the 
bonds of his ill-starred union, he knew that it would be a 
matter of weeks, if not months, before such proceedings 
began, and so thought he might as well run down to Oak • 
lands and have a little shooting. This, of course, was 
speedily ascertained by Dickinson, and an advertisement 
in the recognised channel informed * M. X. W.' that * F. was 
out of town at present.' Anxious and determined though 
she was to have that interview with her husband, there 
was consequently no alternative for Sarah but to await his 
return, and this occasioned a complication in her game 
that would have driven most women into throwing up the 
cards. Sarah, however, was gifted not only with audacity 
but great fertility of invention, and avoided immediate 
disaster by a piece of daring mendacity. She had hoped 
to have seen Sir Frederick within two or three days of 
giving Dickinson his last orders, in which case Sir William 
would, she hoped, never have learnt of her previous con- 
nection with Hallaton, but Mr. Kirk was too prompt in 
:his proceedings, and before that interview could be 
achieved Sir William was cited in the Divorce Court. 

Mr. Kirk had pictured the surprise of the Baronet 
upon receiving this preliminary notice of proceedings, with 
an application for the address of his solicitors, but he was 
destined to be himself astonished in a fashion be had never 
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dreamed of. That a stormy scene between husband and 
wife would be the necessary consequence of the former 
disooYering that the woman he was so proud of was a 
bigamist would be the natural inference of most people, 
^^liat happened between Sarah and Sir William may be 
gathered from what took place between that choleric 
gentleman and Mr. Kirk, when, unexpectedly. Sir William 
called to see him. 

'Seated, sir. No ! I'm not quite in the temper to sit 
down,' fumed the Baronet, in answer to Mr. Kirk's invita- 
tion to take a chair. ' I have come to see you, contrary to 
the advice of my own solicitors, and if they had not 
assured me that your name stood high in the profession, I 
should most assuredly have put you down as an attorney 
of the Dodson and Fogg pattern — that is, an unmitigated 
scoundrel.' 

* Sir William 1 ' exclaimed the lawyer. 

* As it is, you are perhaps merely the tool of one.' 

* I cannot hear this language applied to my client,' said 
Mr. Kirk, rising. * Your solicitors were quite right, and I 
must decline to hold any personal communication with 
you.' 

* Don't talk nonsense, sir,' replied the Baronet, hotly. 
* I have come here to give somebody a bit of my mind, and 
as I can't get hold of your rascally client, you will have to 
hear it. Lady Wrensley fortunately is gifted with pluck, 
and instead of consenting to be blackmailed by a black- 
guard, she wisely confessed all to her husband.' 

•All,' ejaculated the lawyer, completely nonplussed by 
the other's tone. 

* Yes, all ; it was painful, of course, but it was better 
than having this terrible threat hanging over her. The 
idea that a woman's fair fame should be at the mercy of 
such a pitiful cur ' 

* Sir William, allow me.' 

* No, sir, don't interrupt. You know the code of honour 
amongst nien not Hallatons, When a woman has perilled 
her &ir fame for a man, he is bound to commit even perjury 
for her sake. What have you to say for a dastard who 
takes advantage of the power a woman's weakness has 
placed in his hands to trade upon it % ' 
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'Stop, Sir William, trade upon it — blackmail. My 
client has made no application to you for money I am 
certain.' 

* Not as yet, but what other object can he have in 
trumping up this infamous charge ] He hopes that I will 
compromise it.' 

* How can it be compromised ? ' asked the lawyer, who 
by this time had arrived at the conclusion that Lady 
Wrensley's * all ' had been a very garbled version of the 
real story ; but that, whatever it might be, she had managed 
to persuade Sir William to believe it. 

The Baronet looked at him almost contemptuously for 
a minute, and then replied, * When you undertake to do 
such very dirty work as this, I presume it's the etiquette of 
your profession to affect complete innocence of the very 
soiled linen you're washing.' 

It was now Mr. Kirk's turn to get angry, and he ex- 
claimed in peremptory tones, * I will trouble you, Sir 
William, to leave my office.' 

The Baronet took no notice of the remark, but con- 
tinued : * Sir Frederick Hallaton, of course, speculates upon 
my paying him a considerable sum of money to withdraw 
this charge, and for Lady Wrensley's sake I will.' 

* I decline to discuss the subject any further,' was the 
rejoinder. * There is no question whatever of money in the 
matter ; while as Sir Frederick's solicitor I may state that 
he is very well off.' 

*More innocence,' sneered the other fiercely; 'as if a 
young gentleman who passed most of his time on a race- 
course was not certain to be in need of money.' 

* I'll hear no more,' said Mr. Kirk firmly ; * if you don't 
leave my office. Sir William, I shall ring and send for a 
•policeman.' 

* But you shall hear more, sir,' cried the angry baronet. 
* Tell the precious scoundrel you serve that he will be well 
paid to keep his mouth shut, but that I insist upon his 
writing a full confession of the lie he has thought fit to 
utter. In dealing with rascals of his kidney it is as well 
to hold some security for their future behaviour.' 

* Will you go % ' said the lawyer angrily, and placing 
his hand upon the bell. 
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* Yes. You shall hear from mj solicitors, and I can 
only express my pity for a man condemned to earn his 
living in such a dirty fashion as yourself; ' and with this 
parting shot the baronet took his departure just as the bell 
rang out in sonorous reply to Mr. Kirk's hand. 

* Well,' muttered that gentleman as he threw himself 
back in his chair, * of all the obstinate, pig-headed, insulting 
old fools 1 ever came across I think that's the worst. They 
say losing your temper is not whist. I know it's not law, 
and yet it's many a year since I've been so downright 
angry as I have been this morning. Pooh 1 the idea of an 
old solicitor losing his temper — it's too ridiculous. Sir 
Frederick said I didn't know Lady Hallaton. He's rightj 
she must be a clever woman and stands stoutly to her guns ; 
but what can be the meaning of it ? She knows that she 
is found out, and that we shall have no trouble in proving 
her first marriage. That done, her position crumbles away 
at once. She cannot avoid exposure, whatever she may 
persuade Sir William to do. By the way, I wonder what 
she has persuaded him to believe. There it is, if I hadn't 
lost my temper I sho jld have drawn the whole specious 
story from him. He thinks himself married, that's clear, 
and he don't believe that Hallaton is. Of course that's it 
— the artful jade has denied the first marriage and made 
up a pitiful tale of being betrayed and deserted, and now 
accuses her betrayer of endeavouring to extort money as 
the price of his silence concerning the guilty past. In- 
genious, but how can it serve. The truth must come out 
in the law courts, and a woman with half her brains would 
see that. Unless to gain time to levant, I cannot under- 
stand what she's driving at.' 

Mr. Kirk overlooked tiie desperate efforts a woman will 
make to save her position, even when the saving her repu- 
tation is a thing past praying for. To keep the place she 
had attained in society Sarah was prepared to stick at 
ixolhing. 
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CHAPTER XL 

HUSBAND AND WIPB 

Mr. Kirk had accurately guessed the distorted i^ersion of 
the true story which Sarah had given to her husband upon 
his receiving notice that proceedings were about to be taken 
against her in the law courts. Sir William, who was 
infatuated with his wife, was easily induced to take her 
part warmly. Hallaton was the conventional villain, who, 
having first betrayed, had then deserted his victim. She 
blamed herself for not having made full confession of her 
transgressions before her marriage, but pleaded that in her 
weariness and loneliness she had not courage to reject the 
happiness that he offered her. It was only what she de- 
served — her sin had found her out. She would go away, 
do whatever he commanded, if only he would forgive the 
one deceit she had ever practised on him. She ought to 
have told him all this long ago, but she was only a weak 
woman sick of battling with the world. Let him but 
forgive her, and she would go and trouble him no more. 
It were best so ; she had abused an honest man's love and 
was not fit to live. 

A farrago of such fustian, accompanied by tears and 
sobs, did Sarah pour into Sir William's credulous ears, and 
the upshot was that the Baronet regarded his wife as a cruelly 
wronged woman, while of her undoer language failed to ex- 
press his opinion, albeit he had made a very tolerable en- 
deavour to put it in words during his interview with Mr. 
Kirk. Still, though Sarah had for the time imposed upon Sir 
William's credulity, she was painfully aware that there was 
not an unnecessary day to be lost about seeing her husband. 
His collaboration was essential in the game she contemplated 
playing, and it was with a sense of relief that at the end of 
a week she saw in the second column of the * Times ' — * M. 
X. W. — F. returned ; always at home till noon.' Lady 
Wrensley's determination was quickly taken. It was then 
ten, she would call in Grafton Street at half -past eleven. 
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She knew that Sir William had heard from his solicitors 
that, though they could form no opinion as to what sort of 
a case Mr. Kirk and his partners had against Lady Wrens- 
ley, yet they were evidently going on with it ; and it was 
hardly to be supposed that a gentleman of Sir Frederick's 
position would bring forward such a charge unless he hcyn/lL 
fide sought relief from marriage on the grounds of the lady 
having deliberately committed bigamy. The Baronet was 
staggered, but still resolutely refused to believe anything 
against the woman he had married. His loyalty to the hand- 
some Jezebel who had duped him would have been touching if 
it had not been also foolish, but Sarah, though fully conscious 
of her power, knew that if the case was even talked about, 
the truth must speedily be made manifest, and that even 
Sir William's eyes would be opened. 

Arrived at Grafton Street, Sarah knocked and demanded 
to see Sir Frederick. The man hesitated for a moment, and 
muttered that he would see if his master was dressed. 
Would the lady give him her name ? The sole reply was 
an imperious command to show the lady up, and before the 
puzzled man could determine what he ought to do, Sarah 
solved the difficulty by pushing past him and running up- 
stairs. She knew that Sir Frederick occupied the first floor, 
and making a shot at the door, found herself in a cosily 
furnished sitting-room where, extended on a sofa near the 
fire in lazy enjoyment of a newspaper and cigar, was her 
husband. He took no notice of her entrance for a moment, 
supposing it to be his valet, but started to his feet as the 
rustle of her dress caught his ear. 

* Sarah ! ' he ejaculated, in unfeigned astonishment, as 
he gazed at the handsome and richly dressed woman who 
stood before him. Quick as thought she noted the glance of 
admiration with which he paid tribute to her superb beauty. 
Handsome he had always held her, but he had never recog- 
nised how handsome till now. True, he had never seen her 
attired as she was at present, for Sarah had neither the 
taste nor the money during the brief period they had passed 
together, nor had she acquired that veneer of fashionable 
society which she now possessed. Still his pulse quickened 
not a beat at the sight of her. He regarded her with the 
admiration he might have bestowed on a picture or statue 
that pleased his eye 
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' Will you be seated/ he said at length and with studied 
boldness. * I am curious to learn to what I owe the honour 
of this unexpected visit.' 

She cast a glance of insolent triumph at him as she 
complied with his request. She had seen men steel them- 
selves against her fascinations before now in the commence- 
ment only to become more completely her slaves than their 
weaker brethren, and she had his 6rst glance fresh in her 
mind. * I have come,' she said in low tones, * because you 
once loved me. I have come because I am your wife and 
need forgiveness.' 

* Wife ! and you dare to call yourself such still. How- 
ever, as I am taking steps to relieve you of that obligation 
— steps you seem to have thought superfluous * 

* I have sinned, but you cannot wish to utterly ruin me. 
You did love me once, Frederick.' 

* A love that was buried before I left England. To free 
you from the chains that bind us is the kindest thing I can 
do for you.' 

* But the exposure will ruin me, and T really thought 
you were dead,' she rejoined, raising her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

A contemptuous glance of disbelief shot across Sir Frede- 
rick's face, and it was in sarcastic tones and with a shrug 
of his shoulders that he replied, * And that after the manner 
of a Hindoo widow you were called upon to perform the 
rite of suttee and die also. I had not given you credit for 
such devoted attachment.' 

The irony of his words stung her, and it was only by a 
supreme effort she succeeded in controlling her violent tem- 
per. She could not yet realise that her influence over her 
outraged husband wsis a thing of the past. If in the 
delirium of passion he had run away with her, no man 
could more speedily have come to his senses and recognised 
his mistake. A short love dream was theirs, and the tem- 
pestuous scenes in which their honeymoon had terminated 
had gone far to changing love into hate on his part. Still 
Sarah would not abandon all attempt to gloss over her mis- 
conduct. 

* Deserted by you,' she said slowly, and taking no heed 
of his gesture of dissent, *I had no choice but to take 
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another name. The scandal about my father was too 
recent, and all the world knew that Mrs. Hallaton was the 
daughter of a man who had broken the law, and for whom 
the police were busily seeking. To look for employment in 
my own name was hopeless. I was compelled to take 
another ; and then I thought you were gone — that I should 
never see you or hear your voice again/ and then Sarah 
sank gracefully at her husband's feet in an apparent 
paroxysm of tears. 

He knew that she was lying, and she was quite aware that 
he did so, but Sarah, like many of us, was determined to repre- 
sent her sins in the most pardonable light — a woman who 
would have softened murder to manslaughter and died with- 
out acknowledging her guilt however clear the evidence 
against her. He was lounging with his back against the 
mantelpiece, and made no attempt to raise her from the 
abject attitude she had assumed. 

* An ingenious fable,' he said at last. * You were not 
left destitute or without means, while a line to my lawyers 
would have assured you of my being alive. Once more — 
What brought you here % ' 

She still remained at his feet, and looked such a touching 
picture of shame and contrition as would have moved most 
men had they not known what Sir Frederick did, that 
Sarah's histrionic powers were considerable, and that the 
whole scene was a bit of acting mentally rehearsed before- 
hand. 

* For the love you once lK)re me you will spare me the 
disgrace of going through the hiw courts,' she said, looking 
piteously up into his face. 

* I intend to free myself from you at all costs,' he replied 
sternly. * I would rather our domestic differences were not 
public property, nor do I desire to brand you as a bigamist, 
but there is no help for it.' 

* Yes, yes, there is,' she exclaimed, springing to her feet, 
and speaking eagerly. * Sir William believes he is married 
to me. I want nothing from you. I will never ask you 
for help or assistance of any kind. I will never willingly 
cross your path again. Grant me this last favour. Deny 
our marriage.' 

* As if that would invalidate it>' he replied. 
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' All, but who knows where we were married ? Let us 
only both deny it, and who is likely to ferret out tlie 
registry office where it was performed ; who can have any 
object in it ? I will sign any paper you choose saying that 
I was never married to you, and that I have no claim on 
you whatever. Let your lawyers draw it up. Make it as 
binding as you like — I will sign it. No one need know but 
our two selves.' 

* Kirk was right,' he muttered ; then, raising his voice, 
he continued, ' You dare to think that I will endorse the 
stupendous lie that you have told Wrensley. Do you know 
that you have made him believe that the proceedings I 
am taking to rid myself of a worthless woman are only a 
pretext to extort money ? He must be ixiad about you in- 
deed to think that — must deem me the meanest cur that 
crawls ; and you — ^you ask me to assure him that it is so — 
to bear witness to my own dishonour.' 

* I ask you to spare me,' she murmured, at once recog- 
nising the terrible mistake she had made in hinting that 
mercenary motives were the reason for what she termed her 
persecution. 

* Spare you,' he rejoined fiercely. You ask me to sacri- 
fice all men hold dear, and for what ] To save the repu- 
tation of a woman who has forfeited all claim to mercy. 
You have put it in my power, and I shall rid myself of you 
at all costs.' 

* I understand, ' she replied defiantly. * You want to 
marry that white-faced girl at Exmouth.' 

* What has that to do with you ? ' he asked roughly. 

' A good deal if it is so. She has been prudishly brought 
up, and might hesitate to take a divorced husband.' 

* You will be good enough to leave that lady's name 
alone. Further conversation is useless. Nothing you can 
say will make any difference. The law will sunder us, and 
you will be free to go your own way.' 

* Free,' she cried. * Yes, and branded as an outcast from 
all I hold dear. Listen, you have not heard perhaps that 
old Lydney has failed — failed because, years ago, some se- 
curities were stolen.' 

* I know all about that,' he interposed. * You need not 
repeat that some old friends of mine have come to grief.' 
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* Yes, but you don't know where those securities are, nor 
that it is possible to restore them.' 

' No ; as I heard it, they were lost years and years ago, 
and no trace of them has ever been discovered,' rejoined Sir 
Frederick, with evidently aroused interest. 

' It is as I guessed,' thought Sarah, quick to note the 
impression she had made. * Now, if no rubbish about his 
honour interferes, I can drive a satisfactory bargain with him. 

* What would you give to the person who placed them 
in your hands ? ' she asked, eyeing him keenly. 

*I could not say without communicating with Mr. 
Lydney ; but this rest assured, that the present possessor 
of those securities will get more from him than from anyone 
else. They are worth more to him than money ; to produce 
them would be to vindicate his good name and justify his 
story.' 

The flush of exultation that crossed Sarah's face told Sir 
Frederick he had made a slight blunder. By admitting 
their importance he had enhanced the value of these securi- 
ties, and the price demanded for their restoration would be, 
of course, raised in proportion. 

* You speak cautiously,' she said ; * not as if the vindi- 
cation of Mr. Lydney's good name was of much object to 
you. And yet it should be.' 

* We had better confine ourselves to the securities,' re- 
plied Sir Frederick coldly. * I don't suppose I am dealing 
with a principal, and have no wish to ask questions. Say 
at once what sum is asked, and you shall have an answer in 
three days.' 

* Money won't buy them,' she rejoined. * Accede to my 
terms, and they are yours if I can get them. Money 1 
What do I want with money. I have plenty.' 

* There is no more to be said,' he exclaimed angrily. 
* Life itself may be purchased on terms too degrading. I 
will never endorse the lie you have uttered, nor rest till I 
have freed myself from your shameless self.' 

* Then you shall never marry Mary Lydney. She shall 
know that it was in your power to clear her father's name 
and you refused. Do what I ask and you shall be free. 
Never fear that I shall ever claim or acknowledge you as a 
husband. We were never married, you understand.' 
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He stood for a minute or two looking silently at this 
woman, prepared to shrink from nothing that might save 
her from exposure, and wondered what fate would have 
been his had he been at her mercy. She watched him 
eagerly. She knew that unless she could purchase his 
connivance she would stand forth in her true character of 
an utterly unscrupulous adventuress. In her eyes it seemed 
such a little thing to forget that mistaken marriage, and 
go their respective ways as if it had never been. How 
could he hesitate ? Who would ever know anything about 
it if they themselves ignored it % What harm could there 
be in an innocent lie like that should the question ever be 
raised? 

*And you think,' said he at last, *I'm blackguard 
enough to place a woman in your present position? Not 
quite. My future you have nothing to do with, as the law 
will speedily convince you. One thing more. Go abroad 
while there is yet time. Bigamy, remember, entails un- 
pleasant consequences.' 

It was over ; she had played her last card and lost. It 
was all finished now, and the fruits of two years' scheming 
and intriguing would vanish in a few weeks. Still, Sarah 
was defiant to the last. 

* I give you three days to consider,' she said. * After 
that it will be too late, and you will have sacrificed the 
good name of those whom you profess to love for a foolish 
punctilio.' And with a slight bend of her head Sarah 
swept out of the room. 

*No, punctilios certainly don't trouble her,' thought 
Hallaton. * She must be morally blijid and destitute of 
any sense of honour ever to have dreamt of making such a 
proposal. I wonder whether she has any knowledge of the 
whereabouts of those securities % I can't see how it's pos- 
sible, and she is such an unmitigated liar that there is no 
dependence to be placed on what she says. I must have a 
talk with Lydney about it.' 
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CHAPTER XLI 

BABAH LEVANTS 

When she left Grafton Street, bold front as she had main« 
tained to the last, Sarah knew that the struggle was over, 
that the battle had gone against her, and it behoved her 
to prepare for that flight which her brother, her husband, 
and even the detective, had all counselled. A few weeks 
and her fine feathers would be stripped from her, and she 
would be proclaimed in open Court to be no longer the 
fashionable Lady Wrensley, one of Society's queens, 
but Sarah Mercer, daughter of a fraudulent publican, an 
adventuress, a bigamist, and a divorcee. She would wait 
the three days she had named, on the off-chance that 
Hallaton might relent ; but she knew that it was useless — 
that he was burning to be rid of her. He had never loved 
her, and was mad to marry that white-faced girl at Ex* 
mouth. In her wrath she had threatened that wedding 
should never be, but in her heart she knew that she had 
no power to prevent it. Why had Sir Frederick ever 
inquired into the truth of her decease ? He might not per- 
haps if it had not been for that girl down in Devonshire. 
Why had she been such a fool as to be photographed 1 Her 
vanity had got the better of her prudence, and now she 
must pay the penalty. She was learning 
What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. 
It would be well if all schemers and intriguers could lay to 
heart that golden aphorism of Junius before embarking on 
their nefarious plots : * The language of truth is uniform 
and consistent, to depart from it with safety requires 
memory and discretion,^ Indeed, to proclaim a big lie 
requires so much of those two qualities that it is to be 
wondered so many people have the courage to utter one. 

It is hard to say how these things come about ; but 
since the days of King Midas it has been ever so, and 
although, as was natural, it had not yet reached Sarah's 
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ears, already in Club-land it was whispered that there was 
a screw loose about the Wrensley menage. Solicitors may 
be silent as the grave about their clients' affairs, but the 
initial steps of legal proceedings are necessarily known to a 
good many people, and the germs of what promises to be 
a cause cSl^bre fructify amazingly as the toothsome scandal 
spreads from the Temple to Pall Mali Rumour in the 
latter locality declared that there had been " no end of a 
row " in Tybumia, and that Sir William was about to com- 
mence proceedings in the Divorce Court, and the quidnuncs 
of St. James' were much exercised as to who was the 
partner of Lady Wrehsley's transgression. Still, though 
gossip was busy with Sarah's name, yet that of her fellow- 
offender puiszled Club smoking-rooms exceedingly. She had 
borne the character of a universal coquette, and the world 
had considered her flirtations too numerous to be com- 
promising. 

* Lady Wrensley can take care of herself,' had been the 
verdict of a veteran cynic in Sarah's first season. 'She 
would flirt with an ourang-outang to gratify her own 
vanity, to wound that of one of her dear friends, or to 
attain her ends ; but she hasn't a heart to lose, and is too 
much in love with Lady Wrensley to run any risk of falling 
in love with any one else.' 

So far old Audley South had proved a true prophet, 
and Sarah changed her admirers almost as often as she 
changed her gloves. Was it not Mazarin who said till 
thirty no one sways such power as a pretty woman, and in 
the insolence of her beauty Lady Wrensley had dropped or 
taken up her cavaliers as whim or self-interest dictated. 
Her husband had apparently been indifferent to her 
caprices so far, but now it seemed some one had * given 
that worthy man. Sir William, cause for much uneasiness,' 
and as South said, * Who the devil is it ] ' The old gossip 
was really quite put out at not being able to answer this 
question. He piqued himself upon being always behind 
the scenes and posted in all the details of the latest scan- 
dal, be it what it might ; and here was a very famous 
divorce case looming in the future, and the name of the 
male culprit by no means to be come at. Jocular young- 
sters made the veteran's life bitter to him by maliciously 
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appealing to him" for the patronymic of Lady Wrensley'3 
lover as, a &ct that he was, of course, in possession of, and 
it was most exasperating to have to acknowledge his ignor- 
ance to these inquiring young men. 

Sarah had lately noticed that her husband's face had as- 
sumed a very serious aspect. The fact was that, devoted as he 
was to his wife, his faith in her had been shaken. Since 
his interview with Mr. Kirk, his solicitors had assured him 
that, as far as they could judge, the threatened action for 
divorce against Lady Hammerton, alvis Wrensley, was a 
very bond fide afiair indeed. He had indulged in strong 
language, opined, after his manner when people differed 
from lum, that lawyers were a pack of * adjectived ' fools, 
but for all that he began to have his misgivings. His 
solicitors further said that, in compliance with his instruc- 
tions, they had sounded the adversary to see if a compro- 
mise was feasible, but that they felt convinced that no 
pecuniary offer would be entertained, and that the plaintiff 
sought relief from his marriage and nothing more. If this 
was the case, then Sarah's story could hardly be correct. 
HaUaton would certainly not brmg such an action unless 
he believed himself married. Add to which, inquiry had, 
rather to his surprise, taught Sir William that HaUaton, 
far from being the needy, unprincipled man that Sarah had 
depicted him, bore a very good record, and that, barring 
he had made a very imprudent marriage a few years ago, 
there was nothing against him. Pursuing the inquiry 
further, Sir William was not long before he unearthed an 
old chum who recollected the story of Hallaton's fiasco. 

* Remember something about it now — young fellow in 
the Artillery — ran away with an innkeeper's daughter down 
near Exeter. Father had to bolt directly afterwards for 
running an illicit stilL Devil of a mess the young 'un 
made of it. His uncle, old Bob Hallaton — nice little pro- 
perty in Kent, you know — so mad about it, swore he'd cut 
him off with a shilling, and had an apoplectic fit trying to 
sign his name — doosid lucky thing for the young fellow. 
He disappeared next to Australia, or India, or some other 
place or other.' 

* And his wife, what of her ? ' asked Sir William. 

* I'm sure I don't know. Poor old Bob ! ever come 
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across him t Played the worst rubber of any man in 
London, and by the Lord, sir, that's saying a good deal.' 

As Sir William walked ruefully home he reflected that 
he never had known his wife's maiden name, that she 
seemed to have borne a good many, and that there might 
be more * adjective' fools about than lawyers. 

Two out of the three days that Sarah had allowed her- 
self were gone, and she was busy completing her prepara- 
tions for flight when a letter was put into her hand which 
at once convinced her that there was indeed no time to be 
lost. The letter was from Sam, and had been brought by 
hand ; indeed the bookmaker had left it himself after 
ascertaining that Lady Wrensley was in. It was brief, 
and ran thus : — 

* The enclosed cutting is from the " Exmouth Gazette," 
which was sent me by Dr. NichoU. Once more I say slope 
before it's too late. If you want any dollars write to me. 
—Sam.' 

Sarah glanced eagerly at the newspaper paragraph, and 
as she read saw that her story would be inevitably all over 
London before twenty-four hours were over, might indeed 
be in that evening's papers. She knew from her previous 
experience how such a paragraph as the following would 
run the round of the journals. It would be copied every- 
where. 

'Remarkable Likeness. — Many of our readers will 
remember the romantic elopement of a young officer of the 
artillery, some three years ago, with the daughter of a 
publican near Exmouth, a young lady well-known for her 
great personal attractions. Mr. Type, the enterprising 
stationer in RoUe Street, amongst a consignment of fancy 
goods, lately had a large assortment of photographs sent 
him. Amongst them was one of the beautiful Lady 
Wrensley. Those in Exmouth who recollect Miss Mercer 
declare that she was the very image of the fashionable 
London beauty ; and one of our most notable citizens, who 
knew Miss Mercer intimately, had quite angry words with 
Mr. Type for persistently maintaining that the photograph 
in his window was Lady Wrensley. Mr. Type is a new 
comer amongst us, and therefore we would sooner accept 
the verdict of Mr. Tootell and believe that the photograph 
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IS really that of La<^ly Ilallaton nde IMercer, and that the 
name beneath it was pencilled by mistake. If not, we can 
only say there are two feminine Dromios in the world at 
present, and an exceedingly handsome pair they are. We 
have excellent authority for saying that the rumour lately 
current of Lady Hallaton's death is without foundation.' 

Sarah's brow darkened as she finished. * That wretched 
old busybody, one might be sure of his making mischief. 
However, it matters little, as well now as a few days hence. 
Frederick's pig-headed obstinacy has ruined me.' 

That night Sir William had to make his wife's excuses 
for not attending a dinner party to which they had been 
for some time engaged. Lady Wrensley had unfortunately 
one of those terrible headaches to which she was subject, 
and he had been compelled to leave her behind. Such was 
the message Sarah's maid had brought him at the last 
moment. She had declined to see him, and begged that 
she might not be disturbed, adding that it was her inten- 
tion to go at once to bed. In all his experience of her it 
was the first time that Lady Wrensley had been thus 
afflicted. Sir William was in little mood for society, and 
if he had consulted his own inclinations would have dined 
by himself ; but the social treadmill must be trod whatever 
spuits we may be in. So Sir William went, eat, drank, 
and if he did not. make merry made as good a pretence of 
doing so as he could contrive. When he returned to his 
own home a little before midnight he found a note awaiting 
him on his study table. He recognised his wife's hand- 
writing and felt at once that the impending shock had 
come at last, and that his wife's confession was in his hand. 
He was, as we know, not altogether unprepared for this, 
but the first line of the letter did surprise him. 

* When you receive this,' she wrote, * I shall be gone. 
I will not stop to be the talk of the town. I cannot face 
the cruel ordeal of a witness-box, nor bear the hectoring of 
lawyers. I have stooped to see Hallaton myself, but he is 
relentless ; he refuses to abandon legal proceedings.' Then 
came several lines of high-strung penitence for having de- 
ceived him in the first instance, with a repetition of the 
former farrago of not having courage to dash the cup of 
happiness from her lips, finally winding up with a pathetio 
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trust that they should meet in happier times, and signing 
herself * Your Loving Wife.' 

Convinced though she was that the game was up, yet 
Sarah could not bring herself to make a frank confession. 
She stuck to the embroidered version she had previously 
given, although Sir William must at once recognise the 
fraud of which she had been guilty. If she were not 
married to Sir Frederick, what had she got to be afraid of ? 
Her very flight was tacit admission of the truth of the 
charge, and a natural step for her to take under the 
circumstances. Although the servants were as yet unaware 
of it, inquiry speedily elicited the fact that Lady Wrensley 
had fled. She had announced her intention of going to 
bed about nine, and given strict orders that she was not to 
be disturbed until the morning, and had then probably let 
herself out of the house while the servants were at supper. 
Be that as it may, there was no doubt about the fact that 
Lady Wrensley had disappeared. 

As she had anticipated, the paragraph from the Exmouth 
paper was widely copied, and the cause of much comment 
among the clubs of Pall Mall. Audley South, indeed, was 
driven to the very verge of desperation by this new phase 
of what he angrily termed * the Wrensley mystery.' Here 
she was about to appear in the Divorce Court, and now 
it seemed doubtful whether she was Lady Wrensley at all ! 
Who the deuce was she ? Was she Lady Hallaton, or was 
she Lady Wrensley ? * Is she neither, or both ? 'Pon my 
word, it's like a double acrostic, and I give it up ! ' And 
then, to complete the old g^be-rtwuch^ 8 discomfiture, came 
the news that Lady Wrensley had fled the country, and 
once more arose that unsolvable question : Who was the 
partner of her flight ? 

No man, perhaps, was more interested in the Wrensley 
case than our old friend Dicky Chives. It may seem strange 
that Dicky had not recognised Sarah, but it must be borne 
in mind that he was not a society man for one thing and so 
had not met with Lady Wrensley ; secondly, that though he 
had seen Miss Mercer, it had only been upon some two or 
three occasions, and he had brought away from Devonshire 
no very distinct remembrance of the pretty girl he had seen 
on Exmouth cricket ground, while, veiled as she had been 
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that night at the railway station, Dicky would certainly 
not have known who it was had he not been told by the 
Doctor ; and though he had more than once seen Lady 
Wrensley's photograph in the shop windows, it had merely 
awakened a hazy idea in his mind that he must have met 
her on some former occasion. Captain Chives at this 
present was on his way down to Oaklands, with a view to 
assisting in the destruction of some of Hallaton's partridges, 
and fortifying himself for the remainder of his journey 
with a comfortable lunch at the United Flags. 



CHAPTER XLH 

JOE MERCER REFUSES TO SPEAK 

The paragraph quoted from the Exmouth paper puzzled 
Chives amazingly. He had believed Lady Hallaton to be 
dead, and yet if there was any truth in this story that 
could hardly be the case. At all events, there was little 
doubt that Hallaton would see the report, and surely would 
speak of it during his visit. *If not,' thought Dicky, *I 
will just ask him if he has seen it. Considering what a 
queer marriage it was, and I believe a most unhappy one, it 
is rather a delicate subject to touch on. Still, I think I 
may go that length, and then it will be for him to continue 
the subject. Master Fred is not the fellow to stand much 
cross-questioning on a subject he don't wish to talk about, 
and whether she is living or not, they were on those terms 
that would make all reference to her painful. Now it's 
pointed out to me I do vaguely seem to recollect that Miss 
Mercer was rather like those photographs.' 

Hallaton met him at the station, and as they clasped 
hands said, * Youll find me all alone, Dicky, but I've got 
two more fellows coming to-morrow evening, so that we 
shall be just four guns and a rubber in the evening. What 
I call the perfection of a bachelor shooting party. I thought 
to-night you and I could have a long talk over old times, 
and to-morrow I've got to show you the house and grounds, 
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and so on, you know, but don't think I'm playing it low on 
you. I've lots of birds, and they've hardly been touched 
yet. 

Dicky laughed as he rejoined, * Oh, you and I, with the 
assistance of a "roofer," the Racing Calendar ^ and old 
memories, can always get through an intellectual evening.' 
As for the little brown cusses there'll be plentj^ of time to 
knock them about. The turnips are high, and, the Lord be 
praised, there have been no early frosts to speak of,' con- 
cluded Captain Chives piously. 

That night in the smoking-room, when the talk had 
grown confidential, as it is wont to do, between two old 
chums over the evening tobacco, Chives at length asked if 
Hallaton had seen * this paragraph in the papers about him- 
self.' 

* I- don't -want to ask questions, old man, although I own 
I am fairly puzzled ; but as this thing concerns you, you 
certainly ought to see it, if you haven't already done so.' 

Hallaton took the paper, and glanced over it. * No,' he 
said, * I missed this somehow yesterday. You may as well 
know at once what all the world will know shortly. There's 
not much marvel about the likeness, Dicky; they're the 
same woman. Lady Hallaton's death was a fiction. On 
the contrary, while I was abroad she married Wrensley. 
I honestly believed her dead when I told you it was the 
case. As it is, I trust to be a free man again as soon as the 
law can make me so. Now, please, we'll dismiss the sub- 
ject. It's not one, as you may guess, that I care to talk 
upon.' 

They smoked on for some minutes in silence, and then 
Hallaton said, * it's an odd thing ; but, as you know, what 
brought old Lydney to grief was mainly the loss of a lot of 
securities which had been deposited with him. They were 
supposed to be stolen some years ago.' 

* I know the whole story,' said Chives. 

* Well, I've had one interview with Lady Hallaton since 
my return. It wasn't exactly a peaceful one, I can tell 
you. She's a hot-tempered woman, and in her wrath she 
declared she knew where those securities were, and could 
recover them if she liked. Now, I'm inclined to think that 
she spoke the truth, but I'm equally convinced nothing 
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would induce her to tell me anything with regard to their 
whereabouts ; but it strikes me that her father must know 
also, and I think it likely that he might be induced to 
listen to reason if one could only get at him.' 

'Nothing easier/ rejoined Chives. *For once you've 
consulted the right man. I believe the old fellow to be 
working a betting office in Boulogne, laying fabulous prices 
about treble events and all that sort of thing, but Sam 
Mercer the bookmaker is rather a pal of mine. I did him 
a good turn some while ago at Newmarket. I and the 
Doctor happened to chip in and save him from being 
robbed, and he has never forgotten it. Through him IVe 
no doubt we could get at old Mercer.' 

* That will do,' said Hallaton. * The old man was always 
keen to turn a penny, and for a consideration, I fancy, 
would part with the papers if he had them, or at all events 
tell us what he knows about them.' 

* Can but try,' said Chives ; * but, by Jove, from all I 
heard at the time, if anybody could restore those papers to 

Lydney he'd be doing him a wonderful turn.' ^ 

Chives said no more ; in his heart of hearts he did not \ 

think there was the remotest chance of anything coming of 
it. The securities had been lost years ago, and the sole 
grounds for even supposing they were still in existence was 
the word of an angry woman. A woman in a temper, or 
for the matter of that a man either, is reckless of speech and 
likely to say a good deal more than he means or can sub- 
stantiate. However, there could be no harm in his writing 
to Sam Mercer, and that having been determined on the 
pair separated for the night. 

The bookmaker was accordingly communicated with the 
next day, and Hallaton awaited somewhat anxiously what 
the reply might be. It came in due coure. Sam replied 
that he of course knew all particulars of Mr. Lydney 's 
failure, that the robbery was committed before he was bom, 
that he knew nothing about it and could not imagine that 
his father did either, but he had written to ask him. Before 
the termination of Chives' visit another letter was received 
from the bookmaker, in which he said that his father 
remembered the robbery perfectly, that he had seen the 
securities not very long ago, but they were not in his 
possession. 
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* I tell you what, old man,' said Chives, as he handed 
the letter across to Hallaton, * we're not on a wild goose 
chase after all.' 

* No,' replied the latter, * this pretty well confirms what 
I suspected, that the deeds are still in existence, and that 
Mr. Mercer, senior, knows where they are. You notice he 
only says they are not in his possession. Now, I suppose 
there's only one way to speak to him, and that's to ask him 
how much he wants to open his mouth.' 

* Let's think it over a bit,' replied Chives. * You're right, 
I'll lay odds. All we've got is to consider how best to get 
at him.' 

* I've thought of all that,' said Hallaton. * Situated as 
I am I don't think it would be very politic for me to make 
advances. You see the old man thinks no end of his 
daughter. He is sure to take her part when he finds we 
are about to separate. When you go back, if you would see 
Sam Mercer on your way through town I think you might 
come to an arrangement with him, keeping my name well 
in the background.' 

Chives considered for a minute or two, and then said, 
* All right ; I'll do the best I can, but remember, if the old 
\man thinks a lot of his daughter, Sam is exceedingly fond 
of his sister. Still, this is nothing to do with you that I 
can see. It's a matter of restitution to Lydney. There'll 
be no ^ed to mention you in the matter, which, luckily, I 
have not.done so far.' 

The artilleryman's visit came to an end, and as he 
wished his.host good-bye at the station he said, 

* Thanks, old man, for a very pleasant visit, and I think 
we may fairly claim to have given the partridges a dusting. 
I'll See about, your business to-morrow, and let you know 
as soon as I've seen Sam Mercer.' 

Some two or three days afterwards Chives wrote to 
report the result of his embassy, and Hallaton was not a 
little disappointed at the result. Dicky said that he had 
met with no difl&culty with Sam. The bookmaker was 
honestly desirous to help Mr. Lydney if he could. * The 
trouble,' wrote Chives, * is with old Mr. Mercer. He makes 
no bones about it. The deeds are all right, and though ho 
has not got them, be knows where they are. It isn't a 
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question of money. The old man says the secret is not his, 
and that he will have no more to do with it ; it has cost 
him dear enough as it is. It's hard upon him to end his 
days in a foreign land, from all of which Sam Mercer says 
we may infer the old *un don't take kindly to French wines 
and cookery. But what the deuce these papers had to do 
with his setting up a private distillery he can't guess.' 

Hallaton had been too sanguine ; it had not occurred to 
him that Chives would fail in his mission, and now things 
were apparently at a deadlock. If Joe Mercer was not to 
be made to speak, then all clue was lost. He had no idea 
ih what direction to continue his inquiries. Then he thought 
the sooner he went down to Exmouth the better. He had 
hoped to have taken those securities down with him, but as 
that was not to be the sooner the unexpected discbvery of 
Lady Hallaton and his present posiUon was explained, the 
better. That paragraph, too, had doubtless been seen by 
the Lydneys, who would probably draw the same inference 
that Chives had done, to wit, that his wife was still alive. 
What would Mary tlunk of it ? He had told her he was 
free, and if rumour was to be trusted, he had lied ; it was 
no time for writing now ; if an explanation was to be made 
by letter it should have been done long since. No, he must 
go down to Exmouth himself, and tell his story in person. 
Another thing, too, the banker ought to be told that those 
securities were still in existence and that Mercer knew of 
their whereabouts. It was possible that Mr. Lydney 
might «ee his way to following up the clue, which Hallaton 
was fain to confess was beyond him. The sooner he was 
off the better, it could not be very long now before Hallaton 
versus Hallaton figured in the papers, and it was as well 
the Lydney's should hear the story from his own lips before 
that happened. 

Having put up at his old quarters at The Beacon, Hal- 
laton speedily sallied forth to call upon the banker. He 
determined to ask for Mr. Lydney in the first instance, and 
tell him his story before asking to see Mary. The banker 
received him with marked coldness. He had been not a 
little puzzled by that paragraph in the local paper. If he 
had not had Sir Frederick's assurance that his wife was 
deadj, from his own lips, he would never have supposed it, 
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but jealous as he had grown of his fellows' bearing towards 
him, prone as he was to take offence at an imaginary insult, 
yet on this occasion he had been far more forbearing than 
his daughter. He had rather pooh-poohed the paragraph 
altogether, said * If you believed all you saw in the papers 
you would fall into no end of mistakes, that this was only 
a mare's nest of that old fool Tootell's finding ; ' but Mary 
had declined to discuss the question, saying, * We'll not talk 
of it, father ; if Frederick made any mistake in what he 
told me I must bear it as best I can, but I'll take care that 
there shall be no mistakes in future.' 

Mr. Lydney did not pursue the subject, for, gentle 
though she was, he knew his daughter could be very deter- 
mined on a point like this. He listened with considerable 
dismay to Sir Frederick's statement. He had no doubt of 
the baronet's good faith, but he had so made up his mind 
that this newspaper report was all rubbish, it was a sore 
disappointment to find how much truth there was in it. 
Then, no man cares to see his proposed son-in-law figure in 
such a cause ciUhre as Hallaton's case was likely to be. 

* No, Sir Frederick,' he said, in answer to the young 
man's request to see Miss Lydney. * I don't think Mary 
would see you if she was aware of your story ; at all events, 
I don't wish her to do so until this business is over. You 
must see, yourself, that it's impossible.' 

* I bow to your decision,' replied the Baronet, * but this 
miserable business once finished with, I demand to hear 
my fate from Mary's own lips. Now I've one thing more 
to tell you. Everyone knows that your misfortunes were 
brought about through being robbed of a lot of valuable 
securities. Those securities are still existing, and their 
whereabouts is known to old Joe Mercer.' 

* What ! ' exclaimed the banker, * the man who kept the 

old Dragon Inn, the man whose daughter ' And here 

Mr. Lydney stopped abruptly as Hallaton nodded assent. 
* Good God, you don't say so ! ' he continued, * to recover 
those would set me straight before the world. Where is 
old Mercer % I know him well. He used to bank with 
me ; indeed, he had a balance in my hands when the bank 
stopped payment.' 

* I don't know whether you can do anything with him,' 
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replied Sir Frederick ; * he is living at present in Boulogna 
He says he knows where those missing papers are, but that 
it is not his secret, and he declines to say more. I hoped 
perhaps that this alone would give you some clue.' 

*I must think — I must think,' rejoined Mr. Lydney, 
evidently much excited. *Yes — yes, he ran away just 
about the time I was so ilL I remember, I bought all his 
tables, but my head was so confused. Who was it told me 
to buy those tables % Go, go ! I must talk to Mary about 
all this. She will know better than I do what took place. 
You won't leave Exmouth till you've seen me again. Yes, 
ves ; I must talk to Mary.' 

Sir Frederick rose and took his leave, but he was so 
struck by Mr. Lydney's excitement that he told the servant 
who let him out she had better let Miss Lydney know that 
her father wanted her at once, and as he walked away the 
Baronet could not refrain from thinking that Mr. Lydney 
was a little off his head on the subject of those papers. 

* Dare say I've put my foot in it,' he muttered. * I never 
ought to have alluded to the subject. Cracked on it, no 
doubt.' 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

*I SHOULD SEND FOE TOOTELL.' 

Mary was seriously frightened at the condition in which 
she found her father. Since the day Mr. Abrams had 
called, and endeavoured to buy the tables, she had not seen 
him in such a state of excitement. Dr. Meadows had 
warned her that all allusion to the events just preceding 
his illness ought to be strictly avoided. She had been 
very careful not to recur to them herself, more especially 
after witnessing the results of Mr. Abrams' visit. Now, it 
was evident that Sir Frederick must have touched upon 
the forbidden topics, and the effect upon Mr. Lydney was 
most unfortunate. He was very agitated, and would talk 
about nothing but the lost securities. She had done wrong 
to sell those tables. Was she certain they had been 
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thoroughly searched] If only he hada't broken down. 
Then he alluded to the confession, and the pig-headed 
obstinacy of the chaplain, who had declined to show it to 
anyone, but said that he should deliver it to the person 
to wh(jm it was addressed, as soon as he could discover his 
whereabouts. This was the first that Mary had heard of 
the confession, and when »he ventured to ask him who 
that person was, her father replied that the chaplain had 
refused to tell them even that. In vain, after a time, Mary 
sought to turn the conversation. It was useless, her father 
would talk of nothing else, and became irritable in the 
extreme when she endeavoured by her monosyllabic replies 
to put an end to all talk between them. In the course 
of the afternoon, Miss Lydney sent a message to Dr. 
Meadows, asking him to look in ; and the doctor emphati- 
cally reiterated his former orders. 

It was some time, however, before Mr. Lydney could 
be pacified, and it was not until he had rummaged through 
his despatch-box, found the letter from the Bitchwood 
doctor, and handed it over to his daughter, that he was 
prevailed upon to drop the subject ; but one thing he 
insisted upon, that he should see Sir Frederick again before 
he left Exmouth. Whatever had taken place between them, 
Mary could have no doubt it was some allusion of Hallaton's 
that had recalled the memories of the old trouble. Mr. 
Lydney in his excitement had omitted to make any mention 
of Joe Mercer, but had confined himself strictly to the 
hiding-place of the missing papers. The whole story had 
a singular fascination for Mary, to say nothing of the great 
importance it might be. Her father had given her to 
understand that it would make a great pecuniary difference 
to them ; but, far above that, it would clear his name to 
all the world, and convince his enemies that, though unfor- 
tunate, he had never been dishonourable. She did not 
know what to do. She wanted someone to advise her. If 
it had not been for that unfortunate paragraph, she would 
naturally have summoned Fred Hallaton to her side. Mr. 
Lydney, after the manner of a man intensely preoccupied 
with his own afiairs, had utterly forgotten hers. He had 
volunteered no account of Hallaton's explanation. He 
would talk about nothing but the lost papers. She was 
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still in ignorance of whether it was true that Lady Hallaton 
was alive or not. What she ought to do perplexed Mary 
much. It was quite clear that her father would not be 
well enough to see Sir Frederick, while, under the circum- 
stances, it was rather awkward to ask him to call upon 
herself. Still he must be in possession of some informa- 
tion which it behoved her to know, or else what could 
he have said that had so thoroughly upset her father] 
She could not think what steps to take even now, and 
certainly ought not to neglect any chance of procuring 
further knowledge on the subject, be it ever such a scrap. 
Mary Lydney, indeed, had plenty to trouble her just now. 
She was anxious about her father's health, and equally so 
not to throw away a chance of solving the riddle of the 
securities, if that were possible. Worried by these thoughts, 
6he went into her boudoir, and, for the hundredth time, 
opened and carefully examined the two tables. No, she 
could see no trace of a spring or anything to indicate that 
there was a secret drawer or compartment in either of them. 
There was only one thing for it ; she must see Sir Frederick 
herself. She would write to him a formal note, asking 
him to call upon her, and give him clearly to understand 
that it was solely upon a matter of business. His advice 
obtained, and that interview over, then she must act for 
herself. She had never doubted that that paragraph was 
true all along ; and had it not been, her father would surely 
have mentioned it. So she sat down and wrote a formal 
little note, in which Miss Lydney presented her compli- 
ments, and all was penned as if they had barely the pleasure 
of each other's acquaintance. 

If Fred Hallaton was not very well pleased upon re- 
ceiving this note, it would be useless to say that he was 
not prepared for it. He had hardly hoped to have seen 
Mary at all, but he quite understood that their interview 
was to be formal, and strictly confined to business, though 
what that business could be puzzled him not a little. In 
his anxiety about his love affair with Mary Lydney he for 
the time forgot the interests of her father. When the 
banker had said he must see him again before he left the 
town he imagined it would be in reference to his engage- 
ment with Mary, and now puzzled his brains as to whether 
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Mary*s deciding to see him herself was a good or an evil omen. 
Upon the whole he thought the former. If she were 
wholly inexorable she would have avoided a farewell. Lovers* 
mistfJkes so often right themselves during these assumed 
final partings. He, of course, sent a line in reply, saying 
that he would do himself the honour, <&c., of calling the 
next day at the hour named, in short, worded punctiliously 
after the manner of her own missive. 

Miss Lydney received him at the time appointed in 
her own boudoir, and from the ceremonious, though grace- 
ful bow, with which she greeted him, Hallaton saw that he 
was expected to keep strictly within the prescribed 
limits. 

* I have asked you to call. Sir Frederick, because I want 
to ask your advice for one thing, and secondly, to learn 
from yourself what knowledge you have about a matter of 
the greatest importance to us. My father's health must be 
my excuse for troubling you. He gets so dreadfully excited 
on the subject that Dr. Meadows has forbidden all con- 
versation about it before him.' 

Her tones had been somewhat unsteady at starting, but 
his quiet conventional manner reassured her, and they 
were steady enough by this. 

* You are aware that our misfortunes are all owing to 
the loss of some securities a long while ago. Let me tell 
you the whole story,' and forthwith Mary commenced to 
relate the history of the lost papers as far as she knew it. 
She told him how nothing had been heard of them for 
years: — ^how that the robbery was attributed to a young 
member of the family, but what relative she did not know, 
who had rooms in the Bank, disappeared at the time, and 
had never been heard of since. Then she showed him the 
remarkable letter that her father had received from the 
Ditchwood doctor ; how, in consequence of that letter, her 
father at the sale at the Old Dragon had bought all the tables 
put up with one exception, but how, though they had been 
carefuUy searched, nothing had been found. How her 
father, with the germs of fever on him, had then hurried oflf 
to the bedside of, he supposed, this long-missing relative, 
only to find it tenanted by the dead body of a notorious 
burglar well-Vnown to the police. The man had died in 
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consequence of injuries received in a railway accident^ and 
lie it was who through the doctor had sent the message 
concerning the whereabouts of the lost papers. The man, 
too, had further made a long statement which the chaplain 
had taken down in writing, but that gentleman said that 
the paper was not addressed to Mr. L jdney, and declined 
to communicate its contents to anyone, sajring that he did 
not consider himself justified in doing so, and that he 
should only surrender the paper into the hands of the per- 
son to whom it was addressed, and who that person was he 
declined to say. 'Worry and travelling, when he was 
utterly unfitted for it, threw my father,' continued Miss 
Lydney, * into a violent fever, from the effects of which he 
has never really recovered. He was delirious part of the 
time, but it was long before he was fit to attend to business ; 
add to which the clue seemed totally lost, the tables had 
been vainly searched by himself, and during his illness I 
disposed of most of them, but I have kept those two,' and 
she pointed to the pair that stood in the room. 

< It's a most extraordinary story,' said Hallaton, now 
deeply interested. 

* Still more so, you will say, when you hear what I am 
now going to tell you. Singularly enough, during the last 
few weeks, we have had two men endeavouring to purchase 
those tables. One was Abrams, a Jew furniture broker, 
who exasperated my father much by his persistence ; the 
other one, Mr. Tootell, an inquisitive busybody, well known 
in the town.' 

* I know him,' interposed Hallaton briefly. 

* Now, though it was curious that Mr. Abrams should 
wish to buy the tables, still they're all in his line ; but why 
Mr. TooteU should be anxious to purchase them I can't 
conceive. Can you suggest any explanation of the mys- 
tery? Can you tell me if there ia anything to be done, 
and what?' 

*It's a most extraordinary case,' repeated Hallaton, 
*and the news IVe brought to Mr. Lydney makes it, if 
anything, still more so. Mercer, the man who formerly 
kept the Dragon Inn — ^and Sir Frederick winced a 
little as he alluded to his disreputable father-in-law — 
* states tliat the papers are in existence, and that he knows 
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in whose possession they are, but he says it's not his secret ; 
and nothing will induce him to say anything more.' 

* It is always the same/ said Mary, with a weary sigh; 
* we seem to be on the verge of finding them, and then seem 
further off their discovery than ever.' 

'Let me think for a few minutes,' said Hallaton as 
Mary paused. * Let us see, as far as the evidence goes, it 
amounts to this — the burglar message told Mr. Lydney 
that the securities were in a table at the Dragon; the 
landlord of that inn declares that he has seen them and 
knows where they are. Now, if they were in a table-drawer 
they must have been discovered at the time of the sale ; 
you know how people pull furniture about and look it over 
at an auction. It is not likely that all the drawers were 
not pulled out and looked into half a dozen times by possible 
buyers ; therefore, supposing Mr. Creasy and Mercer both 
to have been correct in their statements, the papers must 
have been removed when the latter fled from the old inn.' 

* Then what do you advise ? ' asked Miss Lydney. * It 
seems that unless Mr. Mercer chooses to speak we can do 
nothing.' 

During all this time Sir Frederick had been regarding 
the tables with considerable interest. He now rose from 
his chair and walking across examined both tables care- 
fully. Then turning round, he said quietly, * I should send 
for Tootell.' 

* Mr. Tootell ! ' cried Mary in astonishment. 

* Yes,' replied Hallaton, * I think that is the first thing 
to be done. It is possible that there may be some secret 
drawers to these tables, which have escaped your scrutiny ; 
at all events it would be something to ascertain why Mr. 
Tootell is so anxious to become their possessor. Though an 
inquisitive bore, he's a good-natured old fellow at bot- 
tom.' 

Now, although this might be good advice, Mary Lydney 
was conscious that it was calculated to become a little em- 
barrassing. Some short time must elapse before a servant 
could return either with Mr. Tootell or without him, and 
this interval, Mary felt, would • be particularly awkward. 
What were they to talk about ? The last time they had met 

T 
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they had been as good as pledged to one another, and now 
they must talk platitudes. However, Mary determined to 
brave it, and rang the bell to give instructions that Mr. 
Tootell should be if possible found, and brought there as 
quickly as might be. 

A dead silence came between them, after the servant's 
departure. Mary got so nervous at the awkwardness of the 
situation that she felt that she could bear it no longer, and 
muttering something about going to look after her father, 
* requested Sir Frederick to excuse her.' He rose to open 
the door for her, but pausing for one moment with his 
hand on the lock, said, * Miss Lydney, I have no right to 
speak to you now, and can only implore you to believe that 
I was in complete ignorance of all the circumstances when 
we last met, and that what I ventured then to say was 
spoken in all honesty and sincerity.' 

She made no reply, but as she passed through the door 
gave him a glance which showed that, though they might 
never be more to each other than they were then, she 
believed that he had sinned against her unwittingly. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed before Mr. TooteU made 
his appearance, during which time Hallaton occupied him- 
self in measuring the tables with his walking-stick in 
various ways, and in tapping them with his knuckles, to 
see if he could discover any traces of concealed drawers, 
and was so engaged when Tootell entered the room. 

He started when he saw what Hallaton was doing. 
Unintentionally the baronet had hit upon the very best 
way of opening the business. Mr. Tootell had made a 
pretty fair guess as to why he had been sent for, and 
directly he saw what Sir Frederick was about he knew that 
he, at all events, suspected the existence of a secret drawer, 
and under these circumstances it was not likely that the 
tables would be parted with till the mystery was cleared 
up. 

* Miss Lydney has sent for youyto know if you can ex- 
plain to her the trick of these tables,' said Hallaton. 'It is 
quite evident that they contain some secret compartment, 
of which she is ignorant. I can hardly say why, chiefly 
because you were an old friend of Mr. Mercer's, I think, 
but it struck me you might understan^i them/ 
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*No, no/ was the reply. 'Old Joe never told me 
nothing. He treated me very badly at last, as you may 
remember, Sir Frederick.' 

* The thing lies in a nutshell,' was the cool reply. * If 
you can't help us, or won't help us, I shall recommend Miss 
Lydney to send for the nearest carpenter, and have these 
tables broken up under her own eyes.' 

For two or three minutes Tootell remained silent, 
during which pause Mary re-entered the room. Rapirlly 
running matters over in his own mind, Tootell saw at < » » 
that whatever discovery was to be made would now iu . i- 
tably take place. His curiosity impelled him to be preoent 
at it. He therefore replied — 

* I shall be very glad to give any help I can. May I 
look at the tables ? ' 

* Certainly,* said Mary. 

After examining the brass inlaid pattern attentively for 
a little, Tootell observed — 

* These are not quite the same pattern, but they are 
very like a pair that I bought not long ago, and which 
originally belonged to the Old Dragon ball-room. I fancy 
the trick is the same. You see,' he continued oracularly, 
* that whereas on this table the brass scroll- work is all the 
same pattern, in the other it differs slightly, and if you 
will observe closely you will see that this boss, instead of 
being quite round like the others, is of a slightly oval shape. 
PuU the drawer quite out, press the boss I pointed out, and 
you will find the front of a small compartment behind the 
drawer fall down.' 

It was diflScult to say which of the three was ' ;t 
excited. Quick as thought Mary pulled out the dr.tNvui', 
Tootell pressed the spring, and the baronet, putting in his 
hand, cried out — 

' He's right. There's a cavity here, just such a place 
as would be used to deposit important papers.' 

Mary held her breath and gazed anxiously at Sir 
Frederick. Suddenly his face fell, autl in toiK-. o " > j 
disappointment He exclaimed, 'There's nothing whatever 
in it.' 

* Exactly the same in my case,' cried TooteU. 

t2 
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*You also found nothing, Mr. Toote]!?' said Mary. 
• Where did you get them 1 ' 

* I bought them of Abrams, the dealer,' was the brief 
reply, * and a precious lot he made me pay for them,' and 
then, well-nigh as crestfallen as his companions, Mr. Tootell 
declared investigation of the other table useless and took 
his departure. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

brent's story 

* A GREAT disappointment, no doubt, Miss Lydney,' said 
Sir Frederick, * but bear in mind that, though Mercer said 
he knew where the papers were, he never hinted they 
were in those tables, nor gave any reason to suppose that 
they were at the Old Dragon at all. We know that these 
securities exist, and all we can say is they inuBt be 
found.' 

'You have been very kind. Sir Frederick,' said the 
young lady, with a bow of dismissal, * but there is no more 
to be done except say good-bye,' and after a moment's 
hesitation she extended her hand. 

Hallaton took it, and if he pressed it a little more 
closely than the terms of their compact quite warranted, it 
was hardly to be wondered. 

Mary's face flushed slightly, but she did not trust her- 
self with further speech, and Hallaton rather sadly left the 
room. 

He told himself as he walked away it was only what he 
expected, but that was not quite the truth. He had hoped 
that Mary would have shown a little more warmth in her 
manner, and not adhered so rigidly to the line of conduct 
she had laid down, while she, poor girl, was even then 
blaming herself for having shaken hands with him. 

* There's nothing more to be done here,' said Sir 
Frederick to himsefi. * 111 go up to London by the next 
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traitii catch hold of Chives, and through him see if Sam 
Mercer can't be induced to worm this secret out of his 
father.' 

It is an idle time with Sam Mercer. The racing of the 
year is over, and the dead season of the turf has com- 
menced In these days of post-betting there is little for 
the bookmaker to do during the recess, and an energetic, 
pushing man like Sam often grumbles at the enforced lull 
in his labours, and wishes he had lived in the good old 
times when speculation on the Derby went on all the 
winter. Sam Mercer, sitting in his comfortable lodgings 
in Bloomsbury, is lost in thought, and, after his manner 
when giving anything his grave consideration, is smoking 
furiously. 

* It fairly beats me,' said the bookmaker to himself, * what 
on earth he can want to see me about. Of course I recol- 
lect Brent, and used to see him now and again at the 
Dragon when I went down to look at the old folks, and 
always wondered what in the name of common sense he was 
doing there. However, all that was explained when what 
the old 'un took the inn for came out. The poor beggar 
says he's ill, and I dare say is hard up. Wants to borrow 
a few dollars, I reckon. Well, I'll go and see him, any- 
how. Not much of weather this for invalids,* continued 
Sam, as he gazed out at the gloomy November day. 

Having enveloped himself in an ulster, Sam lit a fresh 
cigar, just, as he said, to keep the fog out, and strode man- 
fully away to the address given him at Islington. Brent's 
abode gave no indication of the poverty which the book- 
maker had anticipated. On the contrary, if not palatially, 
Mr. Brent was very comfortably housed. The neat maid- 
servant who opened the door informed Sam that her master 
was at home, and, without further demur, ushered him into 
a well-furnished room on the first floor, where, stretched on 
a luxurious-looking sofa, was the man he sought. Nothing 
about the room that gave the idea of poverty or want. On 
the contrary, it was just such a cosy den as a well-to-do 
bachelor would be likely to inhabit. 

* Very kind of you to come, Mercer,' said the invalid, 
half -raising himself from the couch. ' You will excuse my 
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getting up to talk to you ; but I really am ill, and the 
slightest exertion seems to bring the confounded cough 
on. 

* Well, you don't look very chipper,' replied the book- 
maker. * It's no use fooling you on that point ; youll 
have to lie by and take care of yourself this winter. I'm 
sorry to find you so ill. If there's anything I can do for 
you I'll do it ; but I'm not going to find any money for such 
games as you and the old 'iin carried on at the Dragon.' 

* No fear,' said the other ; * this is my own house, and 
I've plenty of coin to last my time. I'm a dying man, and 
shall never last the winter through.' 

* Nonsense I ' replied Sam, cheerily ; *you11 not " hand 
in your checks " for many a year yet.' 

* We won't argue about it,' replied the other, wearily ; 
* a man in a galloping consumption who expects to pull 
through is a fool. However, I've got one or two things to 
put straight before I go, and I want you to help me. First 
of all, do you know who I am ? ' 

'Well,' said Sam, *if your name is not Brent, I cer- 
tainly don't.' 

' I have gone under that name and many others since I 
lost my own thirty years ago. I am Hichard Lydney, a 
brother of the banker at Exmouth.' 

* Never heard of you ; never knew he had one.' 

* It was before you can remember, no doubt ; but do 
you mean to say that you never heard of the robbery at 
Lydney'sBank?' 

'Only in this way,' replied the bookmaker; 'when 
your brother was knocked out last year I did see in the 
papers that the abstraction of a lot of securities some time 
before was supposed tD be the cause of his embarrassment. 
I suppose it was you that took them 1 and all I can say is, 
if you did, you played it pretty low on your brother,' 

'I did not take them,' rejoined Brent, or, to give him 
his right name, Eichard Lydney ; * but I got the credit of 
doing so, and should have found it impossible to prove my 
innocence if I had been taken.' 

'Well,' said Sam, 'I don't see what's to be gained. by 
your proving your innocence at this time of day: an un- 
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pleasant thing for the family to have this old scandal 
revived.' 

* But I can't prove my innocence/ said Richard slowly. 
'Then,* rejoined Mercer, *I can't see any cause for 

you to open your mouth.' 

* Yes there is,' replied the sick man, dropping his voice 
almost to an eager whisper, * I've got the securities.' 

' No ? Have you though ; then there's a chance of 
putting everything all straight again. There's a particular 
friend of mine. Captain Chives, is just raising Cain about 
those securities. The only thing beats me is why the 
dickens you didn't hand them over to your brother long 
ago. They say down in the old country that he'd have 
settled all right enough if he had only had those docu- 
ments.' 

' Because, man, I hadn't got them ; it wasn't for years 
afterwards I came to know the man who took them, and 
I only found them in the drawer of a table in the old ball- 
room about a fortnight before the smash came at the 
Dragon. I didn't know how hardly pressed my brother 
was, still I meant to restore them before I left, but thanks 
to that blundering fool Tootell, as you know, we had to 
clear out at short notice, and all I could do was to bring 
the papers along with me. How they got into that table 
in the old ball-room I haven't the faintest idea. I found 
them by the veriest accident. I was looking for an odd 
scrap of paper to light a pipe.' 

* Still,' said Sam, *you must have seen your brother's 
trouble in the papers; surely seen that his dollar shop had 
got the shutters up.' 

* Not until it was too late to be of any good. In the 
first place the hue and cry after us was pretty hot, and I 
was too busy taking care of myself to give those papers a 
thought.' 

' Well, if you like to entrust those papers to me, I'll 
see they get into Mr. Lydney's hands all right. I should 
like to ask you one question — if you didn't commit that 
robbery, what made you run away from Exmouth V 

'Well,' replied Richard Lydney, 'that's a long story. 
I was a young fellow, and a clerk in the bank at that time, 
a mere boy. I had rooms at the bank, and slept there. 
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No wonder I fell into the follies of youth. I was in debt| 
and, worse still, I was entangled with a young woman. 
Polly Windsor was your mother's youngest sister, a very 
good-looking, imperious girl, about five years older than 
myself. It was her whim to do pretty much the same as 
her niece did years afterwards. She wanted to marry a 
gentleman. She was a good bit older, and her will much 
stronger than mine, and I verily believe she'd have carried- 
her point if I hadn't fled. She's dead and gone now, poor 
thing, but when she set her mind upon a thing she was 
very hard to say no to. I let myself out of the bank in the 
early morning, and in my anxiety not to disturb the 
porter, who slept on the ground floor, I left the front door 
ajar. Two or three days afterwards I saw the account of 
the robbery in the papers, with the addenda : — "Wo regret 
to say that one of the family has absconded, which, sad to 
say, indicates his being probably concerned in it." What 
was I to do 1 It was useless for me to return and assert my 
innocence. I could give no explanation whatever of the 
robbery. I could not well explain why I had bolted from 
Exmouth, and I had excellent reasons for not wishing to 
return to it. I kept silence, and have been consequently 
branded as the perpetrator of the bank robbery ever 
since.' 

*Now, I should like to ask you one other question. 
What on earth possessed you to let the governor in for 
a speculation like that % ' 

* He never made so much money in a short time in his 
life,' exclaimed Bichard vehemently. 'That Old Dragon 
Inn was just made to work a plant of that kind in, and if 
it hadn't been for that idiot Tootell we should have made 
our fortunes, and run no risk whatever. I've been at it all 
my life, you see, and made a deal of money at the game.' 

' Been at it all your life,' said the bookmaker. ' Mean 
to say you've been a scientific smuggler of the new school 
all your time % ' 

Lydney nodded assent. * You see the way of it was 
this. When I came to town I had to earn a living. The 
only thing I was fit for was a clerkship, and pretty hard 
work I had to find that. At last I was taken in on trial 
in a big distillery, in the book-keeping department, and I 
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did so well that I was taken on permanently. The whole 
process of distillation interested me extremely, and, though 
I had nothing to do with that part of the business, I spent 
a good deal of my spare time watching the men at their 
work, and by degrees got to understand the somewhat 
complicated operation tolerably well. An unexpected 
vacancy occurring amongst the overseers in the practical 
part of the establishment, I begged to be transferred to 
it from the office, and, after some little hesitation on the 
part of my employers, obtained it. I hated the drudgery 
of the office stool, but liked my new work excessively, and 
very soon became proficient in it, Then came the oM*story. 
Bah ! you can guess it without my telling you. A young 
fellow about London, I got into bad company. We all 
know what that means. Festive hours, quickly followed 
by debt, difficulties, and hours very much the other way on. 
I became so irregular in my attendance at business that 
after one or two sharp reprimands I got the sack. Now, 
amongst the men employed under me in the distillery was 
a man a good bit older than myself, and a first-rate hand ; 
so clever a man at his work that I often wondered he 
wasn't holding a higher position. However, I soon learnt 
that though there was nothing against him he had the 
reputation of being so uncommon shifty that his employers 
dared not trust him in any post of responsibility. "A 
first-class hand, but, bless your soul," said one of my brother 
superintendents, "that chap would levy a heavy toll on 
every vat if he had the chance." Of course this fellow 
knew rd been kicked out of the firm, and, though it never 
struck me at the time, must have been keeping a sharp eye 
on me for some weeks past. Well, his chance had come 
now. If I had been in difficulties beforehand, you may be 
sure being kicked out of a situation wasn't likely to mend 
matters.' 

*Not much,* remarked Sam. 

*No,' rejoined Lydney, *but this fellow I've been 
speaking of quickly found me out, and showed me how I 
could make a good bit of money without any risk to speak 
of, if I didn't mind going in for a little free trading ; then 
he explained to me how for some little time he had been 
doing a little illicit distillation on his own account, and 
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said, ' I've made a tidy bit of money at it, considering the 
very small scale upon which IVe been able to work it. 
Tou see I'm at the distillery most of my time, and you 
know when the thing is on the run it wants watching night 
and day, and the one or two pals IVe got in it with me are 
a long way off first-class hands. Now you are, Brent, and 
if youll come in with me well extend the business, and &s 
soon as I've got a little more capital 111 chuck the old 
shop, and well go in for it on a big scale." ' 

* The bargain was struck ; for years he and I worked 
together, and in spite of being perpetually chivied by the 
revenue officers, and often having to abandon all our plant, 
still we made a good bit of money, and were never caught. 
However, three years ago he died, and I made up my mind 
to retire from business, when I thought I would take a run 
down to Exmouth and look at the old place once more. 
There was no chance of anyone recognising me after all 
those years, and the only people I made myself known to 
during the time I stayed were the Mercers. I wanted to 
hear as much as I could about my own family, you see. 
Now, while I was there, the old Dragon Inn was advertised 
to let, and, I need scarcely add, as a boy I'd known the 
house well. Mercer told me it had been shut up as an inn 
for years. Suddenly the thought flashed across me — ^what 
a magnificent place it would be in which to establish a 
private distillery on a good-sized scale. I knew all the old 
legends about the vaults beneath the ball-room, and so on. 
I would persuade Joe to join me, and in the old smuggling 
phrase, " run one last cargo." The re-opening of the old inn 
would, I felt sure, attract no custom, and be a capital 
blind to our real calling. Your father assented, took the 
inn, and you know the rest.' 

* It's a monstrous queer story,' said the bookmaker. * I 
reckon you did pretty well over that last cargo ? ' 

* We did ; and a few months more we should have 
finished, and the old Dragon would have been in the market 
again ; and now, Mr. Mercer, you must go. I can't talk 
any more, and must try and get some sleep.* 

* And about those securities ? ' 

* They're all safe. Come and see rae again about them, 
but remember, I'll not hand them over to either Captain 
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Chives or any of yoilr- famHy. There, I' can't talk any 
more, but IVe good reasons of my own for what I say. I'U 
give them up only to my brother or his daughter. Now, 
please, give me a little of that brandy and water. Thanks,* 
he continued, as he took the tumbler from Mercer's hand. 
* Once more, good-bye. Come and see me again in a day 
or two's time.' 

The bookmaker pressed his hand, and then quietly de- 
scending the stairs, let himself out into the street. 

* It's a quetsr story,' muttered Sam to himself. * I won- 
der why he should mistrust all of us ; and how the devil 
did those papers get into a table-drawer in the old ball- 
room ? Who put 'em there, and why did he do it 1 ' And 
this problem puzzled Sam Mercer all his homeward way. 



CHAPTER XLV 

A DEATH-BED SUMMONS 

The day after his arrival in town Hallaton was thrown 
into a state of great excitement by the arrival of Chives in 
breathless haste. 

* Hurrah, Fred ! ' he cried, * it's all right. Tve just re- 
ceived a letter from Sam Mercer to say the securities are 
all safe. He had a long talk yesterday with the man who 
has them, and is to see him again in a day or two, when 
I'm to hear from him again ; but the fellow who^has them 
says he'll only give them up to either Mr. or Miss Lydney 
in person, and Sam says that he thinks he means stickihg 
to that. However, that won't much matter so long as they 
get them.' 

* No,' replied the other ; ' that is the main point.' 
'Why, it's the only point I should think,' replied 

Cliives. 

* Yes, of course it is,' replied Fred hastily, but for all 
that he could not help thinking how he should have liked 
to have given those papers to Mary Lydney with his own 
hand. 
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• Well, it's a comfort to know it's all right,' said Chives ; 
' there's nothing more to be done but wait patiently till we 
hear again from Sam, and then I suppose Mr. Lydney will 
have to come up about it. There ; that's all I have to say. 
I see you're busy at your writing table. Property has its 
obligations, we are told, and I suppose an extensive corre- 
spondence is one of them. I'm only sorry I don't see any 
prospect of my being troubled in that way at present. 
Come and lunch with me at the " Flags ; " ' and then the 
light-hearted artilleryman darted downstairs and jumped 
into the hansom he had in waiting. 

The next morning's post brought Mary Lydney a letter 
which apprised her that the possessor of the securities was 
discovered, and that he professed himself perfectly willing 
to surrender them, but only into the hands of Mr. or Miss 
Lydney. The missive was couched in perfectly business 
terms, concluding with an inquiry as to whether Mr. Lydney 
would be well enough to travel up to town within the 
course of a week. That the holder of the papers was the 
long-lost Richard Lydney, Hallaton was not aware, for 
Mercer had thought it more judicious to keep that part of 
the matter to himsslf. On thinking over it, the bookmaker 
had seen no necessity for disclosing that fact. Indeed, 
until he had again seen the soi-disant Brent, he did not 
know whether he would wish it, and decided to keep his 
own lips closed on the subject. 

The news plunged Mary into a state of feverish ex- 
citement. The idea of clearing her father's name she had 
begun to think was a hope never likely to be accomplished. 
When that momentary prospect of success had been dis- 
sipated by the failure to find the securities in the table, 
she slowly arrived at the conclusion that though old Mercer 
had spoken in good faith, yet his knowledge had come too 
late. She looked upon it that they perhaps had been there, 
but had been i*emoved, in all probability previous to the 
sale at the Dragon. However, one thing was clear ; it 
was no use mentioning it to her father at present, and in 
her own opinion when the time came it would be utterly 
impossible for him to proceed to London on such an errand. 
That must be for Dr. Meadows to decide, and it would be 
time enough to ask his opinion when she heard again. 
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Sam Mercer only allowed two days to intervene before 
he once more wended his way out to Islington. He found 
Richard Lydney decidedly weaker than when he had last 
Been him ; in fact, there could be no doubt that the man was 
in the last stage of a galloping consumption, and though its 
victims sometimes linger for months, yet the bookmaker 
did not think it would be so in this case. Lydney was 
very pleased to see his visitor, and assured him, in reply to 
his inquiries, that he had everything he wanted, most atten- 
tive servants, and the best of medical advice. 

* But that last is all bosh,' he added. * All the doctors 
in London couldn't save me. IVe had a rickety chest for 
a long time, and what between the worry of the cough, and 
this terrible feeling of weakness, I shall not be sorry when 
it's all over. I told you the other day I would give you my 
reasons for not handing those securities to anyone except 
my own people. I believe you to be straight, although I 
don't know much about you, but blood's thicker than 
water, and you're a Mercer. Now, your father was devoted 
to your sister, and it's only fair to suppose that you are the 
same. I had the opportunity of knowing Miss Mercer 
well, and you must excuse my saying that she had an iron 
will and a violent temper.' 

* Yes ; Sarah liked to carry things with a high hand, and 
was apt to get wrathy if she didn't get her own way,' 
assented Sam. 

*If there was one woman Miss Mercer hated it was 
Mary Lydney, and Miss Mercer was a good hater. If there 
was one woman she was madly jealous of it was my niece. 
I know she didn't get on well with her husband, and she was 
just the sort of woman who under those circumstances would 
nurse her jealousy for a lifetime. I have heard nothing 
about her for a long while. I don't know where she is ; 
but as I see by to-day's papers Hallaton i>er8U8 Hallaton is 
down for hearing in the Divorce Court, I can fancy Lady 
Hallaton still cherishing the bitterest animosity to Mary, 
and that, had she the opportunity, those securities would 
never reach my brother's hands.' 

* Well, Mr. Lydney,' said Sam Mercer, * I can only say 
you know more than I do. What a jealous woman will do 
there's no telling. I can only say, if you had trusted me 
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I should have handed the papers over to Mr. Lydney's 
friends, and Sarah would have known nothing about it. 
She's got herself into a devil of a scrape, no doubt ; but I 
am her brother, and I intend to stand to her as far as I 
can.' 

* Quite right,' rejoined Lydney. * Then, as I don't think 
there's any time to spare, I'll write to my brother at once.' 

* Better not do that, Mr. Lydney,' said the bookmaker, 
^at all events until I've spoken to his friends. It's only 
delaying one post, but your brother has got securities on 
the brain — that's what he's got ; and any allusion to these 
lost papers sends him well-nigh off his head. Where he 
beard it from I don't know, but Captain Chives told me 
the other day that at the time of the Dragon sale somebody 
wrote your brother word that the papers were in one of the 
tables in the old ball-room. Well, he attended that sale ; 
bought, I believe, every table in the house ; he didn't find 
'em — ' 

' Of course not,' said the other. * I did, and took them 
away with me.' 

' Now, who put them there ! ' 

* I told you before I've not the slightest idea. I know 
no more how they came there than you do.' 

* But,' said the bookmaker suddenly, * you surely said 
the other day you knew who committed the robbery.' 

' Yes, that I do, at all events if the man himself is to 
be believed ; he had no object to gain in admitting a crime 
to me that he had not committed. Goodness knows, he 
had committed enough robberies and had done enough im- 
prisonment for them without inventing one, but I don't 
believe he even knew there was such a place as the Old 
Dragon.' 

* Do you mind letting me know who he was and what 
was the story he told you % ' 

* He was a London burglar of the name of Creasy, and 
though he made some big hauls, could hardly be considered 
to have arrived at the top of his profession, inasmuch as he 
passed half his life in prison. He found me out, and as .1 
was then engaged in the illicit business, and he knew it, I 
couldn't afford to quite turn my back on him just then, be- 
sides, as I say, he admitted that robbery, declared be could 
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put his hands on those securities at any moment, and that 
I should have them back again. He seemed to have taken 
a queer fancy to me, and insisted on joining in our busi- 
ness in an inferior capacity. I bore with him because I 
hoped to recover those papers, but he was a marked man 
with the police, and a clumsy beggar to boot, and wound up 
by bringing the excise oflficers about our ears, and our es- 
caping only by the skin of our teeth. Shortly afterwards 
he was caught red-handed in his own more special occupa- 
tion, and retired from public life for five years. When he 
came out the same thing took place again in every particu- 
lar. While your father and I were engaged in that specu- 
lation at the Dragon I heard he was once more out of prison. 
I only hoped that he would not discover me for a few months, 
by which time the old inn would have been to let, myself 
abroad, and he again most likely in prison. That's all his 
story as far as I'm concerned. Whenever he was out of 
prison he dogged me like a sleuth-hound, and a foreign shore 
was the only escape from his assumed devotion to myself. 
I have since thought he looked forward to making me the 
go-between in the realising of those securities, if he really 
could have laid his hands upon them.' 

* And what became of him ? ' asked the other. 

' He was killed in a railway accident, so I saw in the 
papers.' 

* Reckon you're right,' said Sam. 'A cuss of that sort 
meant you to pay for his society in some shape. Now, Mr. 
Lydney, I'm going to wish you good-bye. You'll see me to- 
morrow, and by that time I shall have just talked things 
over with your brother's friends, who will tell me whether 
it's best to write to him or to Miss Lydney. They will do 
it, but do it yourself as well, and then there will be no 
mistake about it. Now, once more, good-bye.' 

* Good-bye,' said Richard Lydney, as he pressed Mercer's 
hand. ' Bear in mind there's no time to be lost. I should 
like to put things right before I go, and say good-bye to my 
brother.' 

* He's right,' muttered Sam to himself, as he descended 
the stairs. * There is no time to be lost. It's getting 
very near the finish.' 

The bookmaker lost no time in communicating with 
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Chives, and that gentleman, who had previously talked the 
affair over with Hallaton, replied promptly, * IVe talked 
the whole matter over again with Mr. Lydney's friends in 
consequence of what you told me, and pointed out that it 
would be necessary for either Mr. or Miss Lydney to come 
to town themselves, and they have no hesitation in saying 
that the communication had better be made to Miss 
Lydney. Her father's health is so precarious, and any 
allusion to the lost securities throws him into such a state 
of excitement, that the subject is strictly tabooed.' 

Sam Mercer was thoroughly acquainted through his 
friend. Dr. NichoU, of the banker's extraordinary conduct 
at the Dragon sale, but he knew what nobody else did — that 
Mr. Lydney was summoned besides to say good-bye to that 
brother who had disappeared years ago, and over whose 
name the stigma of robbery still rested. It was absolutely 
necessary that he should come if he could, but that the 
excitement would be probably considerably more than his 
friends expected, was plain enough to Sam. Sam in his 
profession was accustomed to see men under a heavy strain 
of that kind, and knew very well that in the case of weak 
health it was dangerous. 

* Hold on a bit. Captain Chives,' he said. * I want to 
cipher this out. Miss Lydney is no doubt the person to 
write to. She will have a talk with her father's doctor 
before she starts. Will you deliver this message to her ? 
Write it down, it's of consequence, and I've only my own 
judgment to go upon. Say it's of the greatest importance 
that Mr. Lydney should see the whole of those papers him- 
self, if it's in any way possible, but the interview will cause 
him great excitement. There's no objection to Miss Lydney 
being present, nor any medical man she chooses within 
call, but it's of great consequence Mr. Lydney should see 
this man himself. * There,' concluded the bookmaker, as 
Chives finished writing, ' that's all I've got to say, except 
that the sooner they're in town the better, as it is a race 
between life and death I'm afraid.' 

Chives returned to his principal, considerably impressed 
by Sam Mercer's warning, and Hallaton lost no time in 
writing to Mary, telling her to come as quickly as possible, 
and impressing upon her that after Dr. Meadows had read 
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that message, if he gave permission, it was very desirable 
that Mr. Lydney should come too. If she would telegraph 
what accommodation she required he would see that rooms 
were ready for them. 

Clubland at this time was in a state of much babble 
about the announcement of the case of Hallaton versus 
Hallaton, and the rumour, well founded, as we know, that 
Lady Hallaton and the missing Lady Wrensley were one 
and the same person — in short, that the Hallaton Divorce 
case means the explanation of the Wrensley mystery. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

AFTEB THIRTY TEARS 

Mary is quite prepared for her summons, and at once 
proceeds to consxilt Dr. Meadows with regard to her father. 
He has been considerably better and quieter the last few 
days, but the doctor shakes his head rather gravely at the 
idea of the proposed journey. He reads the message over 
again and again. He is completely Mary's confidant, and 
knows the whole story as far as she can tell it. 

'No,' he said gravely, at length. *I know all the 
particulars of the case, mind, and this message tells me 
more than you. I don't want to see that letter, it would 
not help me if I did ; it is quite probable the writer doesn't 
in the least understand the meaning of the message he has 
been earnestly bid to send.' 

* I can't say for certain,' replied Mary, * but suppose it 
comes from one of the Mercers, either the father or the 
son.' 

'The son, I should think, from the wording of it,' 
replied Dr. Meftdows. * The sender of that message, when he 
talks of your father having great excitement to bear, and 
taking the advice of his medical man before risking the 
journey, had "heart" in his mind. Your father, I'm 
glad to say, has no organic disease whatever. It is his 
head I am always afraid of. He's tolerably well just now, and 
if I am right in the vague idea that has come into my mind, 

u 
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I think he ought to risk this interview. It may upset him 
a bit for a time, but as soon as he has quieted down hell 
be a better and a happier man, in my judgment^ than he 
has been since his misfortunes.' 

So it was decided that Mr. Lydney was to undertake 
the journey. Mary telegraphed to HaUaton to secure them 
rooms, and the next afternoon saw them comfortably in- 
stalled at a quiet hotel in the neighbourhood of Hyde 
Park. 

The banker had at first been extremely puzzled as to 
the cause of this journey to town, but Dr. Meadows had 
declared that it was necessary Miss Lydney should see a 
London physician of his recommencing. He did not 
believe there was anything the matter, but for his own 
satisfaction he preferred to have a second opinion. Mary 
was rather amused at finding that she was to play the part 
of an invalid, and that her father was supposed to be going 
up to town in charge of her. Doctor Meadows saw them 
off by the train, and as he shook hands with Mary said, 
* Don't be afraid, my dear young lady ; you will bring 
back the lost papers, and have their whole history cleared 
up with a vengeance, or I'm much mistaken.' 

At the hotel Mary found a letter from Hallaton awaiting 
her, in which he informed her that a carriage would call 
for them at eleven o'clock the next morning, and that she 
and her father had better drive out to the address mentioned 
below and ask for Mr. Brent ; that the papers would be 
there restored to her, and that he trusted Mr. Lydney would 
not be over-excited by the transaction. Mary duly fol- 
lowed the directions contained in her letter, and, accom^ 
panied by her father, stepped into the carriage which arrived 
for them next morning, and drove off to Mr. Brent's. The 
door was opened for them by Sam Mercer, who, touching 
his hat to Mr. Lydney, said, * I beg your pardon, sir, neither 
you nor Miss Lydney know me, though I know you by sight. 
My name is Sam Mercer ; the gentleman who has unex- 
pectedly come into possession of some of your property is 
upstairs waiting to restore it. I have only to say that I've 
nothing more to do with it^ but shall be waiting here in case 
I'm wanted. Show the lady and gentleman right up, 
Susan.' 
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The banker trembled from head to foot ; he said nothing, 
looked merely for a moment at Sam, and then followed 
their conductress upstairs. As they entered the room 
the occupant half -rose from the sofa, and said, *Pray 
be seated ; I am too ill to get up and welcome you, but I 
have much to say to you, and very little time to say it.' 

A mazed look came over Mr. Lydney's face, as that of a 
man troubled with some recollection of former years, and 
he gazed earnestly at the speaker. 

*John, don't you know me? years have changed me, 
and illness still more so, but still you might recollect your 
only brother I ' 

* Good heavens, Richard ! ' exclaimed the banker, and in 
a moment he had started to his feet, and was clasping his 
brother's hand affectionately, while his memory travelled 
back to years, years ago, when he was a young man just 
taken into the bank, and Richard a boy at school, and his 
mother's spoilt darling. 

For some moments not a word was spoken ; both men 
were evidently deeply moved, while Mary was so bewildered 
that she forgot for the minute to fear the excitement for her 
father. She had no idea that he had ever had a brother, 
and yet that wasted wreck stretched upon the sofa and 
clasping his hand he had just acknowledged to be such. She 
had known that the robbery at the bank had been attributed 
to a relation, but she had never dreamt of its being one so 
near akin. It was Richard Lydney who first broke the 
silence. 

* I have sent for you, John,' he said at last, in a low 
voice, *to say good-bye, and to give you the word of a 
dying man that I am innocent of the crime laid to my 
charge. The securities I was falsely accused of stealing 
fell quite accidentally into my hands only a year ago. It 
is rather a long story, but I should like you to know it. 
It is the story of a wasted life, now drawing to its close,' 
and then Richard Lydney recapitulated the history of 
his adventures from the day he had fled from Exmouth up 
to the present time, ' and there,' he concluded, * are those 
long-lost securities, the cause, John, of all your misfortunes, 
and the which I once more solemnly declare I never took 
away with me,' and as he spoke he pointed to the table, 

• u2 
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on which lay a bundle of papers. The banker had sat 
literally trembling with excitement during his brother's 
narration, and, absorbed though she had been in it, Mary 
had by this time recovered her self-possession, and was 
keeping a watchful eye upon her father. 

As Richard Lydney finished, the banker sprang to his 
feet and exclaimed, *And you found them in a drawer 
of one of the tables in the old ball-room ? Extraordinary ! 
Only just before the sale a poor fellow of the name of 
Jolmson sent me a line from the hospital at Ditchford to 
say that they were there.' 

*Sit down, papa,' said Mary, *and try not to excite 
yourself more than you can help ; excitement is so bad for 
him. Uncle Richard, and I am afraid it is equally bad for 
yourself.' 

*So you are my niece, Mary,' said Richard Lydney. 
* I have thought much of you, and have seen you on more 
than one occasion in Exmouth.' 

* I think you had better stop speaking for a few minutes. 
It will be best for both of you ; ' but despite his daughter's 
exhortations the banker was far too excited about his 
brother's strange story to compose himself. 

*Ah, Mary,' he exclaimed in tones of anguish, 'if I 
hadn't lost my head just when I wanted it, if we had only 
searched the tables thoroughly, Lydney and Son need never 
have stopped payment.' 

*Be quiet, papa, please. lam sure you will, when I 
say it's bad for Uncle Richard.' 

* Yes, keep as quiet as you can, John. The papers are 
all right, and there's no more to tell.' 

*May I ask one question?' said Mary. 'How came 
you to discover the secret hiding-place in that table % ' 

*I know of no hiding-place,' rejoined her uncle. *I 
found the papers, as I have said, in a drawer. It was not 
locked, and precisely like the drawer of any ordinary writ- 
ing-table; but, John, I also have one question to ask. You 
say that a man of the name of Johnson sent you that mes- 
sage from the Ditchford Hospital There was a man I've 
known for many years, no very reputable character, and 
therefore quite as likely to be travelling under the name of 
Johnson as not, who always assured me that he stole the 
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papers and knew where they were. However, he was 
killed in a railway accident, I believe, and certainly never 
confided the secret to me.' 

* It's the same man ; it must be the same man,' ex- 
claimed the banker excitedly. * Called himself Johnson, 
and, God help me, Dick, I went up to Ditchford expecting 
to see you, only to find — a dead man whom I had never 
seen before. In my anxiety to get some clue to the miss- 
ing deeds I telegraphed for an officer from Scotland Yard, 
who identified him as a well-known burglar. Creasy by 
name.* 

* Then the scoundrel spoke the truth after all, I should 
like to have heard his version of the business.' 

He left a long letter with the chaplain — a confession, I 
suppose I might say, since it was upon those grounds that 
the reverend gentlemen refused to give it up to anyone ex- 
cept the person to whom it was addressed, " Richard 
Brent, Esq." That's you, Dick, you know.' 

* Yes,' replied the other. * I'm curious to see that con- 
fession ; it's a whim of mine. Mary get a pen and ink 
and just write a letter I'll dictate to you.' 

At her uncle's dictation Mary penned a letter to the 
chaplain of the Ditchford Hospital, requesting him to give 
the bearer the confession addressed to Richard Brent, alias 
Richard Lydney, as testimony to the innocence of a dying 
man who wished to clear himself of a crime of which he had 
been wrongfully accused. 

This letter Richard signed, and made Mary witness, and 
then said, * Take the deeds, John \ you will find them all 
right. I am too tired to talk more now ; and I dare say 
you'll be all the better for lying down a bit yourself. Come 
and see me to-morrow, if you're well enough. At all events, 
JMary, I shall expect you. Leave me that note, and as you 
go downstairs ask them to tell Sam Mercer to come up and 
see me.' 

They bid the sick man good-bye, and as they descended 
the stairs Sam came from a lower room into the hall. Mary 
gave her message, and as soon as Sam had seen them into 
their carriage, he turned back into the house and went up 
into Richard Lydney's room. 

* Time the visit was over,' said the bookmaker gently. 
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* Tell me what it is you want, and I'll do it, no fear, and 
then get some rest.' 

Richard told him to read the letter and close it. * Now/ 
he said, when the bookmaker had finished, ' I want you to go 
down to Ditchford with that letter by the earliest train, and 
to bring that confession back with you.' 

* One word,' said Sam. * YouVe trusted me all through 
this business, and found me ever honest. You'd better let 
me hand this over to Captain Chives. The chaplain will 
pay more attention to an officer in the army than he would 
to me. Clergymen of the Church of England don't think 
much of my calling.' 

* Do as you think best, but remember I rely upon you.' 

* And you may,' said the bookmaker ; and dashing down 
the stairs he jumped into the cab which he had kept wait- 
ing in case of contingencies, and drove west as fast as, 
stimulated by the promise of an extra guerdon, the driver 
could take him. 

He was fortunate enough to catch Chives just thinking 
of lunch, and no sooner did that gentleman awake to a 
sense of what was required of him than he was prompt in 
the extreme. An * A B C ' was sent for, consulted, and 
the very next train saw the artilleryman on his way to 
Ditchford. 



CHAPTER XL VII 

creasy's confession 

Although Mr. Lydney had been greatly excited at finding 
that his brother was still alive, yet the recovery of the 
precious securities had so soothing an effect upon his mind 
that he did not suffer so much as it was feared he might. 
Mary was very anxious about him, but towards the evening 
he became more tranquil, and after passing a tolerably good 
night professed himself not only able but anxious to accom- 
pany his daughter to Islington. 

*Poor Dick!' he said. *What a miserable mistake 
his life has all been, and how little we have seen of each 
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other. I suppose, poor fellow, I ought to have looked after 
him better, I was so many years his senior; but I was only 
just married, and I had no idea he was going to the bad. 
If he had only confided his troubles to me ! As for his 
debts, no doubt they were such as I could easily have 
arranged. And as for his being entangled with Miss 
Windsor, he might have gone away just as easily with our 
knowledge instead of without it. If he had only had the 
sense to come back at once and declare his innocence of the 
robbery all would have been well, but he hadn't the courage 
to face it. Poor Dick ! Ah, itll all matter little to him 
in a few weeks now 1 ' 

Mary made no answer. She was wondering in her own 
mind whether the note she had written for her uncle yester- 
day had been successful, and whether the story of the 
missing papers from the time they left the safe in Exmouth 
to their discovery by her uncle in the ball-room of the 
Dragon was likely to be unravelled. 

Chives had accomplished his errand successfully, after 
some slight demur on the part of the chaplain of the Ditch- 
ford Hospital. Producing Richard Lydney's note, he had 
at once unfolded his mission. The chaplain read the letter 
carefully, and having done that, remarked — 

* This is your card, of course, Captain Chives ? May I 
ask if you are acquainted with the writer of this note ^ ' 

* I neither know him nor its contents,' was the rejoinder. 
* I was told that you were unwilling to part with the letter 
I am commissioned to bring back with me unless perfectly 
assured that it would fall into the hands of the man for 
whom it was intended. 

* I was further told that that man was on his death-bed, 
and excessively anxious to have this letter. It was thought 
that my status as an officer in the army would be a guaran- 
tee to you that this application was bond fide, and I am 
quite willing to answer for the honesty of those who sent 
me. Further, I was told to say that if you will insist on 
delivering it with your own hands, it will do equally well, 
providing you are prepared to return with me to London 
by the next train.' 

* Do you know, Mr. Lydney, the banker of Exmouth J ' 
inquired the chaplain. 
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^ Certainly,* replied Chives. 



* And Richard Lydnev ? ' 
' Never heard of him, \i 



was the response. 

*I should like to place this letter in the hands for which 
it was intended myself; but it would be extremely incon- 
venient for me to go to town to-night, and therefore. Cap- 
tain Chives, I must entrust it to you. If you'll wait a 
couple of minutes I'll fetch it.' 

This the reverend gentleman accordingly did, and in 
less than an hour Chives was speeding back to town with 
the letter in his breast-pocket. Through the medium of 
Sam Mercer Creasy's confession was speedily transferred 
to the house at Islington, and when Hichard Lydney wel- 
comed his brother and niece the next morning, he held the 
paper in his hand. 

* I know, John, you believed my story yesterday, but it 
is a satisfaction to me to place a thorough confirmation of 
it in your hands. Read it.' 

There were a few lines at the commencement to the 
effect that it had been written down by the chaplain at the 
earnest request of James Creasy, a criminal dying at 
Ditchford Hospital from injuries received in a railway 
accident, *I have thought proper,' added the reverend 
gentleman, * to clothe his confession in my own language, 
in preference to the mixture of argot and unconscious pro- 
fanity in which it was couched : ' — 

* It is not worth saying much about myself, but I was 
a regular gutter-bred one, I was. Such as us haven't much 
of a chance in this world, and I wasn't the sort to break 
my heart in trying to get an honest living. I was pretty 
clever at pocket-picking as a child, and by the time I was 
twenty had begun to make a name for myself as a burglar. 

(There was a note by the chaplain. N.B. — ^The miser- 
able man seemed really to look back with pride upon his 
reputation). *Well, I have broken into a many houses, 
and been into a many gaols — like others, our proiession has its 
ups and downs — but what I am coming to is this: by the 
time I was about thirty years of age I had made things a 
little too hot for myself to make London and its neigbour- 
hood pleasant as a residence, and determined to make a 
little business tour in the provinces, and after a bit found 
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myself at Exmoutli. There was a quiet inn about a mile 
from the town, at which I put up. It had been a swell 
place, I fancy, in its day, but it was on the down line when 
I knew it — been a big house of call, I heard, in the old 
smuggling days. However, it was a nice quiet house, with 
no inquisitive people about, and I thought I'd make it my 
headquarters for a bit, and see what was to be done in the 
neighbourhood. Well, they were pretty old-fashioned in 
their habits down there, and so were their locks and fas- 
tenings, when they happened to recollect to use 'em. Getting 
into a house down there for a swell London cracksman such 
as I was by that time was child's play, and I drove a very 
pretty trade. But people will talk, and after a little they 
raised such a hullabaloo about my visits that I determined 
to finish off with a very likely crib that I had marked 
down, and then quit the locality. I had worked the oracle, 
made a very good haul indeed, and was returning home 
through Exmouth in the early morning when I saw a young 
gentleman open the door of a house in the main street, look 
cautiously up and down, then come out, and with a bag in 
his hand walk quickly past me in the direction of the rail- 
way station. I had a good look at his face, for I was 
wondering at first whether he was in my own line, but no, 
he looked rather too much of a gentleman for that. I 
walked on, and as I passed the door that he had come out 
of, a little to my astonishment I saw that it belonged to 
the bank, and that he had left it ajar. Encouraged by my 
success, I determined, at all events, to have a look in. 
There was nobody about. I slipped on indiarubber over- 
shoes, stepped inside the hall, put down my bag of plunder, 
and began to explore. I had not to go far before my prac • 
tised eye discovered what I wanted — ^the safe. It was 
locked, of course, but the lock was of the old provincial 
pattern, and what was that to a top-sawyer like me, with 
the latest improvements in jemmies and skeleton keys in 
my pocket. There was risk, of course. I didn't know who 
slept on the premises. I didn't know whether that door 
was left open by accident or design — in the latter case that 
young man might return. I resolved to chance it, and in 
less than fifteen minutes I was inside that safe. As far as 
gold went there was not a great deal, and I wasn't quite 
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such a fool as to take the notes of a country bank. Bat 
there were a lot of deeds and such-like, and for the return 
of these there is sometimes a big reward advertised and no 
questions asked ; so a bundle of these I took, and then 
walked home to my quarters at the Dragon. 

* The next day there was no end of a bobbery all over 
the place ; if my previous exploits had interested the public 
the robbery at the bank had excited it to fever pitch. I 
soon found that to leave my present quarters would be to 
at once attract attention. Quiet though the people were, 
and indifferent to the proceedings of their lodgers, yet the 
recent robberies were being discussed at the bar and in the 
tap-room by the few customers who chanced to drop in. 
Most of my plunder I had already got away to town, espe- 
cially such as was compromising. The most condemning 
things I had got about me were the papers I had taken 
from the bank. I was desperately afraid of being caught 
with them upon me. Nobody ever went into the old ball- 
room, and I resolved to hide them there in the drawer of 
an old table, and come back for them when the storm had 
blown over. In a few days I left, but was shortly after 
convicted of a robbery near London, for which I got ^y^ 
years' imprisonment. I have been in gaol half my Hf e, and 
when I was out somehow I never seemed to have time to 
go down and fetch those papers ; in fact, I don't think I 
should have bothered my head any more about them, only 
that they gave me a sort of hold over Brent, as he called 
himself, although I knew his real name to be Richard 
Lydney. I don't know how it was, I don't think he cared 
about me, but I had a curious fancy for him. He had had 
a robbery chalked down to him, you see, which I committed, 
and though he hadn't been " shopped " for it, still he had 
had to pay for it in his way. liist time I came out of 
prison I inquired about Brent, and for a long time couldn't 
make out what had become of him. At last I heard he 
was in the country down Devonshire way. I'd got a bit 
of money, so I thought I'd tog myself out respectable, and 
go down to Exmouth. There might be a bit of business to 
be done there, it might be that Brent had gone down there — 
scenes of his childhood, and all that sort of thing — and I 
might find out if those papers were still where I had put 
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them. If I found 'em and Brent, I determined this time 
he should have them right off. Well, I got down there, 
found the Old Dragon Inn was still going, and was thinking 
about taking up my quarters there, when I was unluckily 
got hold of by an inquisitive old fool, whom I soon found 
knew the people who kept it, and was a daily visitor there. 
While I was thinking how to shake him off came the explo- 
sion, and I found Brent had been carrying on his old game 
again. Under pretence of curiosity to see the place, I did 
my best to search the old ball-room, but the excise oflficers 
kept too jealous a watch, and though allowed to see the 
house and the illicit still, I never was left a moment 
alone. Leaving Exmouth I got my gruel. The doctor 
tells me it's all up with me, and I can't live — and that's 
all I know about the papers, so help me heaven. 

* I have sent word to Mr. Lydney, the banker of Ex- 
mouth, and I wish this paper to be given to Richard Lydney, 
alias Brent, if ever he makes inquiries about his old pal 
James Creasy, alias Johnson.' 

The whole tale of the lost securities was now perfectly 
clear, and it was singular to reflect that if it had not been 
for the insatiable curiosity of the meddlesome Tootell those 
long-lost papers would have found their way back to Mr. 
Lydney's hands in time to save the bank of Lydney and Co. 



CONCLUSION 

The case of Hallaton versus Hallaton comes into court at 
last, and if the scandal-mongers expected piquant revela- 
tions they were sadly disappointed. As Audley South said, 
* Lady Wrensley was as great a fraud in the law courts as 
she had been in society.' Talk about an interesting trial, 
it was nothing but a most prosaic and everyday case of 
bigamy, rendered more so by the absence of the principal 
actors in the drama, with the exception of Sir Frederick 
Hallaton. The proceedings were of the baldest and briefest ; 
there was no defence. It was proved in the most conclusive 
way that Sarah had no pretence whatever for supposing 
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her husband to be dead, and that application to his lawyers 
would have at once assured her she was mistaken, even had 
she thought so, while Sir William's solicitors, instructed by 
their client, produced proof of the second bigamous mar- 
riage. The decision of the Court promised Sir Frederick 
his freedom as soon as the six months' delay imposed by law 
had expired. 

Mary wrote a long description of the recovery of the 
papers to her old friend Dr. Meadows, and informed him 
that she and her father would remain in town some little 
time longer, as it was impossible to leave her uncle 
Richard, who was rapidly sinking. Though she had never 
heard of this relation, her father told her that Dr. Meadows 
would remember him and all the circumstances of his dis- 
appearance. As for Sir Frederick, she had seen nothing of 
him since she had been in London, though the papers had 
informed her of the results of Hallaton versus Hallaton. 
It would make little difference to her, she thought, but 
she was glad that he was released from that infamous 
woman. 

Their stay in London, however, soon came to an end, 
and in three weeks Richard Lydney had closed his mis- 
guided career, and was laid quietly in his grave, with his 
brother, niece, and Sam Mercer as mourners. He left, to the 
banker's surprise, som'fe seven or eight thousand pounds behind 
him, all of which, with the exception of a handsome legacy 
to Sam Mercer, was bequeathed to Mary. The last sad 
duties performed, Mr. Lydney was anxious to hurry back 
to Exmouth with the precious papers, and re-establish liim- 
self in the eyes of all his friends and acquaintances. Just 
before leaving town Mary got a note from Sir Frederick, 
in which he congratulated her on the satisfactory result of 
her visit to London, further informed her that he was going 
abroad for some time, and begged her not to forget what he 
had said the last time he saw her. 

Wandering up and down on the Continent, well-known 
in the Riviera, and notably as a daring and successful 
player at Monte Carlo, is a bold, handsome woman, always 
strikingly dressed, and who attracts much attention- when- 
ever she appears. She is generally surrounded by a train 
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of admirers, but ladies, though inquisitive as to who she 
may be, and unable to refrain from admiration of her 
I insolent beauty and magnificent toilettes, manifest no 

I desire to make her acquaintance. It is whispered that she 

is a woman with a history, and certain it is that those 
few of her own sex she consorts with can also lay claim 
to that somewhat dubious distinction. Bumour says that 
she was once a star in the London world, and is now one of 
those lost Pleiades upon whom Society has closed the gates of 
Paradise. Although amply provided for — Sir William behaved 
to the guilty woman with chivalrous liberality — Sarah, or 
Madame Mercier, as she now calls herself, is always in sore 
I straits for money. She has contracted habits of unbridled 

j extravagance, and to be numbered among the train of her 

admirers is a heavy tax upon any man not possessed of 
liberal resources. Lover she has none. 'Except for that 
passing caprice for Fred Hallaton, Sarah has never known 
what it is to feel a tendresse for any man. A coquette to the 
tips of her fingers, she is a very adept in the taxation of 
those who succumb to her fascinations. As one who 
had worn her chains for a season remarked on recovering 
his freedom, *She is a charming but devilish expensive 
acquaintance.' 

Still Sarah, stiff upper lip as she might keep to the 
' world, felt her downfall bitterly. There were women she 

encountered at times whom she had either snubbed or 
patronised in her days of splendour who avenged the slights 
of former times, and passed her with stony stare or con- 
temptuous smile. Such episodes stung her haughty temper 
to madness ; restlessly she moved from place to place seek- 
ing, like the fabled wanderer, that peace which in this 
world she would never attain. Quiet seclusion had no 
attraction for Sarah. She craved excitement, society was 
a necessity for her, and yet the averted looks of the women, 
and the bold homage of the men, were gall and wormwood 
! to her. Play ! Yes, Monaco gave zest to life, but fortu- 

^ nate as one may be at starting, the persistent gambler in- 

variably finds the tables too much for him in the end, and 
what would be a comfortable income for anyone indulging 
persistently in roTige et noir defies calculation. It was 
aftor a very bad week at Monaco that Sarah came to the 
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conclusion life was becoming very stale and unprofitable. 
Bhe was a fool ; she had lost every shilling she could lay 
her hands on. Stay ; she had some valuable jewellery as 
yet — little difficulty about realising that in the last legiti- 
mate home of rouge et nair and roulette. She would have 
one last night at the tables, and recoup herself. The 
stimulant had become a necessity to her, and, sad to say, 
other stimulants as well. Never had she played bolder or 
with worse luck than she did that evening. It was soon 
over, and with a saucy smile, a gay laugh, and a declaration 
that she was utterly ruined, she accepted the invitation of 
one of her admirers to supper. Never had she appeared in 
wilder spirits than she did at that repast, and when her 
cavalier bade her good -night on the steps of her hotel, he 
little dreamt that it was good-night for aye, for ever. 

Sarah Mercer was found the next morning apparently 
asleep in an arm-chair in the sitting-room, but the empty 
phial with the smell of choral still clasped in the stiffened 
fingers, told the last scene of that pitiful life. Two years 
after her flight from London, and Sarah's restless spirit 
was at peace. 

Mr. Lydney's old friends rallied strongly around him 
on his return to Exmouth. Dr. Meadows proclaimed the 
whole story far and wide, and although the bank was 
never re-opened, all its liabilities were discharged, and 
the banker himself satisfactorily acquitted of intentional 
fraud. 

As for Mary, hard though Sir Frederick pleaded, she 
resolutely declined to become his wife while Sarah lived. 
* It may be a foolish prejudice, my darling. I cannot help 
it. I should never feel married to you while that woman 
lived. I shall never marry anyone else; but Fred, dear, 
don't think that I have any wish to hold you bound to me. 
You will be my own love as long as I live. You will find 
other girls who will laugh at my foolish fancies, and God 
grant you may be happy with one of them.' 

However, Sir Frederick did not come across that young 
lady whom Mary had suggested might fill her place before 
Sarah's unexpected death effectually removed all Miss 
Lydney's objections. 

Colonel Chives, though a frequent guest at Oaklands, 
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Btill visits there unaccompanied. He delivered himself 
one night in the smoking-room as follows: — *I have lived 
a virtuous and prosperous life, have had a deal of fun 
in my time, unclouded by domestic afflictions, except in 
the case of the lamented decease of Fuss and Fidget, and 
except when, in spite of old Sam's counsels, the racing 
'flies up and hits me in the eye' (meaning * proves un- 
successful ' in Chives's vernacular), have nothing to com- 
plain of, nor upon the whole, Master Fred, have you.' 

* No, indeed, Dicky,' was the reply, * I'm a very much 
more fortunate man than I deserve to be.' 
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Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Collins (Mortimer 8c Frances), 

Novels by: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 23. each. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Sweet and Twenty. 

Frances. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2l. each ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d.eacb. 
Armadale. With Illustrations by G. 

H. Thomas. 
After Dark. With lUastrations by 

A. B. HOUOHTON. 

No Name. With lUosts. by Sir J. E. 

MiLLAis, R.A.t and Edmund Evan». 
Antonlna. laust.bySirJoHNGiLBERT. 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir John Gii/- 

BBRTandJ Mahonsy. 
Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert and J. Mahonby. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert. 
Queen of Heart*. Illustrated by Sir 

John Gilbert 
My Miecellanlee. With a Steel-plate 

Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 
The Woman In Whita With Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With lUustrations 

by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 
Man and Wife. lUusts. by W. Small. 
Poor MIse Finch. lUust. by G. Du 

Maurier and Edward Hughes. 
Miss or Mrs.? With lUu^traUons by 

S. L. FiLDBS and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated bv 

G.Du MAURiERand C.S.Reinhardt. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 

by S. L. FiLDBS and Sydney Hall. 
The Two Deetlniee. 
The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 
The Fallen Leavea 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Sclenoe: A Story of the 

Present Time. 
"I Say No." I Little Novels. 

The Evil Ge nius, j A R ogue's Life. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. ' With a Preface by 

Walter Besant, and 36 Illustra- 

tions by A. Forestier. 

Colman'8 Humorous Works: 

" Broad Grins/' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 7 8. 6d. 

Coiquhoun.— Every InchaSol- 

dler : A Novel. By M. J. Colquhoun. 
Post Sv o, illustrated boar ds, &. 

Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook. By Catherine 
Ryan. Crown Svo, U. ; cloth, l8.6d. 



Conway (Mono. D.), Works by: 

Oemonology and OevtI-Loro. Third 
Edition. With 6j Illustrations. 
Two Vols., Svo, cloth extra, 288. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. Sq. Svo, flB. 

Pino and Palm: A NoveL Two 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 2l8. 

Qeorga Washington's Rules of Civ- 
il ityi traced to their Sources and 
Restored. Fcap. Svo, half-leather, 
2s. 6d. jShortly, 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by : 

Leo. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Cr. Svo, cl. 

extra, 8b. 6d. ; post Svo. illust. bds., 28. 

Copyright. ^A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Worka By 
Sidney J erro ld. Post Svo, cl., 28. 6a. 

Cornwall. — Popular Romances 
of tho Weet of England; or. The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
bv Robert Hunt, F.R.S. With Two 
Steel-plate Illustrations by Gborob 
Cruikshane. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Craddock. — The Prophet of 

the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
Charles Egbert Craddock. Post 
Sto, illust. bds., 28. ; cloth limp,J|8. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George) : 
The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series : The First from XS35 
to XS43 ; the Second from X844 to 
X853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of Thackeray, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Bninravings by 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landblls, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, two thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 
The Lifts of George Crulkshsmk. By 
Blanchard Jerrold, Author of 
"The Life of Napoleon HL." &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional ^ 



Plates, and a Bibliography. Crown 
a, 78. 6d. 



Svo, cloth extra. 



Cumnning (C. F.Gordon),Works 

by: 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

I n the Hebrides. With Autotjrpe Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 

In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerou s Illusts. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
Svo. ctoth extra, 78. Bd. 

Cyples.— Hearts of Gold: A 

Novel. By William Cyples. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, boards, 28. 
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Cu88an8.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; witb Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John B. Cussans. 
New and Revised Edition, illnstrated 
with over 400 Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth ex tra, 78. 6d. 

Paniel. — Merple England in 
the Olden Time. BvGeorob Daniel. 
With Illustrations oy Robt. Cruik- 
SHA NK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3i. 6d. 

Daudet.— The Evangelist; or, 

Port Salvation. By Alphonsb 
Daudet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6<L ; post 8vo, illnst. boards. 28. 

Davehant. — Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession op 
Trade for theii* Sons. By F. Dave- 
NANT, M. A. Post 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), 

Works by: 
Crown 8vo, l8. each; cloth, 18.M. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 
Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- 
pnlency , and a Dietary fo r its Cure. 
Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vd, Sa. ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir Jolin) Complete 

Poetical Wori<s, including Psalms- 1, 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 128. 

De Maistre. — ^A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavibr db Maistrk. 
Translated by Henry Attwbll. Post 
8vo. cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

De IVliile — A Castle In Spain. 

By Jambs Db Mille. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
e xtra. 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28 , 

Derby(The) — The Blue Ribbon 
of the Turf: A Chronicle of the Race 
FOR The Derby, from the Victory of 
Diomed to that of Donovan. With 
Notes on the Winning Horses, the Men 
who trained them, the Jockeys who 
rode them,and the Gentlemen to whom 
they belonged; also Notices of the 
Betting and the Betting Men of the 
period; together with an Account of the 
Surroundings of the Race; and Brief 
Accounts of The Oaks. By Louis 
Hemry Cur^on. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

Derwent (L^itn), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3f . 6d. each; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, is. each, 
our Lady of Tears. | CIrct'a Uvart, 



DIcl<ens (Ctiarles), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Sketohea by Box. I NioholaaNickleby 

Pickwick P apers. | Oiiver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 

Z84Z-Z870. With a New Bibliography, 

revised and enlarged. Edited and 

Prefaced bv Richard Hbrne Shbp- 

herd. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.— Also 

a Smaller Edition, in the May/ait 

Library t post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d 

About Enjiand with Dickens. By 

Alfred Rim If BR. With 57 Illusts. by 

C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfred Rimmer, 

and others. Sq. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 



Dictionaries : 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
. Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crowo 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Reader's Handbook of Ailu 
sions, References, Plots, and 
stories. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Authors and thalr Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," sepsp 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Plavwrights,Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America. 
By W. Davemport Adams. Cr. 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Familiar Short Savings of Great 
IMen. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,78.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFRANCES Hays. Cr. 
Svo, cloth extra, 58. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwarps. Cr. Svo, cl. extra. 78. 6d. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's "Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comidien, " by Walter Herribs 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
I RviNQ. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 
Dobson (Austin), Worlds by : 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. By 
Austin Dobson. With 95 choice 
Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Four French Women. Fcap. 8vc 
half-leather, 28. 6d. 
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Dob80n (W. T.). Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth Hmp, Si. M. each. 
Literary Fplvolltloa, Fanoloe, Follies, 
and Fpolles. [cities. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrl" 

Donovan (Dick), Stories by: 

Post 8to, illastrated boards, 3s. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Man-hunter: Stories from the 

Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last ! | Tracked & Taken. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan ? With 

other De tective Tales. 
The Man' from Manchester. With 

23 Illustrations by J. H. Ru&sslx*. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra , 6i. 

Doyle (A. Conan, Author of 
" MIcah Clarke"), Novele by: 

The Flmt of Qlrdiestone : A Ro- 
mance of the Unromantic Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Conan 
DoYLR, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 
Illnst.. 6a.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2g. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
By W. Davenport Adams. Crown 8vo, 
hall-bound, 12i. 6d. jln preparation . 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, Ol. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Exi>lanatorv, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wif. Gifpord. 
Edit, by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A. C. Swinburne; Vol. 1 1 1., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Worke. Including bis 
Translations. Ed.,withNote8&lDtro- 
duction,by Col. Cunningham, x Vol. 

Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Duncan (8ara J.), Works by: 
A Social Departure: How Ortbo- 
docia and I Went round the World 
by Ourselves, iii Illusts. by F. H. 
Townsend. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 
An American Girl In London. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7g. 6d . [Preparin g. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 6» . 

Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus : A 
Holiday In Brazil and on the River 
Plate. By B. R. Pbarce Edgcumbe. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vO| cl. extra, 68. 



Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fietoher'e (Oiles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davles' (Sir John) Complete 
Poetieal Works. Two Vols. 

Herrlck'e (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Worke. Three Vols. 



Edwards.— Words, Facts, and 
Phrases: A Dictionary of Curious, 
Quaint, & Ont-ol-the-Way Matters. B^ 
EnEZER Edwards. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Edwardes(Mrs. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 3s. 

Archie Level I. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
81.60.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 



Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 

Edward Boqlbston. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2» . 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Englishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House ; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c 
By C. J. Richardson. Fourth Edition, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d . 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.8.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Stories fh>m the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
John Brownino,F.R.A.S., &c. Tenth 
Edition (Sixteenth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, la. 

Farrer (J. Anson), Works by : 
Military Manners and Customs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 

"Military Manners." Crown Svo. 

18. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great M«n. By Samuel Arthur 
Bbnt, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7g. 6d. 

Faraday (IVIictiaei), Works by : 
Post avo, cloth extra, 40. 6<L each. 
The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Rqval Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookss, F.CS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 



Fellow (A) of Trinity: A Novel. 
By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of " Trol- 
lope's Dilemma,"ana WaltWhsslsr. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Fin. Bee — The Cupboard 

Papers : Observations on the Art of 
Livine and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6fl. 



Fireworks, The Complete Art 

of Malclng; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
367 Illustrations. A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 58. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Worlfll Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb* Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day's Tour: A Journey through 
France and Belgium. With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 18. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6a. ; post 8vo, 
illustrat ed boards, 28. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. I The Lady of Brantome. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 

Slete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
[eaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death, ana 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction an4 Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 68 . 

Fonblanque.— Filthy Luore : A 
Novel. By Albany db Fonblamqub. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2a. 

French Literature, History of. 

By Hbnrt Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 60. each. 



Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 38. 6d. each : 

_post 8vo, Ulust. boards, 28. each. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

Queen Co phetua. | King or Knave ? 

Olympia. Post 8vq, illust boards, 28. 

Esther's Qlove. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Romances of the Law. With a Front- 
ispiece by D, H. Friston. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Frederlo (Harold), Novels by : 
Seth's Brother's Wife. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 28. 
The Lawton Girl. With a Frontis- 
piece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 68. 



Frenzeny.— Fifty Years on the 

Trail : The Adventures of John Y. 
Nblson, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By Harrington 
O'Rbilly. With over xoo Illustrations 
by Paul Frbnzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 88. 8d. ; cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

Frere.— Pandurang Harl ; or, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartlb Frerb, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. SB. 6d. 

Friswell.— OneofTwoiANovel. 

By Hain Friswell. Post 8vo, iUus- 
trated boards, 28. _^__ 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and CIrous CelebrltleSi 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities. Showing 
their Name, Date of Foundation, 
Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by JOHN Lane. Published Annually. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. l8. Gd. 

Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 18. each ; cl. limp, l8. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management 01 
the Fk>wer,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenn y. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Toil Jerrold. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Janb 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Toil Jerrold. 

My Garden Wild and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heath. CrownSvo 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 63. 
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Qappett.— The Capel Girls: A 

Novel. By Edward Garkktt. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. 9x., 8«.6d. ; post 8vo. iUost. bdt.. M. 

Gentieman'8 Magazine (The). 

18. Monthly. — In addition to the 
Articles upon subjects in Literature, 
Science, and Art, tor which this Maga- 
zine has so high a reputation, "Tftbl« 
Talk " by SvLVAMUa Urban appears 
monthly. 
*^* Bound Volumei for f Hint years art 

hspt in ttoch, cloth txtra^ prict fit. •d. 

guch : Cases for InnJing, JM. each. 

Gentleman's Annual (The). 

Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover, demy 8vo, Is. The 
forthcoming Annual is entitled Hood; 
wlnk«d, by T. W. Spkight, Author of 
" The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.*' 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers GRiMtf. and 
Translated by Bdoar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Rusxin. 
With 33 Illustrations on Steel by 
Gborgb Cruiksramk. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, to. 6d. ; gilt edges, 7l. 6d. 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Si. SA. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 
Robin Qpay. A Heart's Pro* 

What will the biem. 

WorM Say? TheGoidenShaft 

Queen of the Of High Degree. 
Meadow. Loving a Dream. 

The Flower of the In HonourBound. 

Forest. ___« 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3l. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World SayP 
For the King. | In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
A Hard Knot. 1 Heart's Delight. 

Blood-Money. 

Gibney. — Sentenced ! By Som- 
ERViLLB Gibney. Crown Svo, picture 
co ver, Is. ; cloth, la. 6d. 

Lilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
hy: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. Od. each. 

The First Series contains ~ The 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea— Charity —The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains— Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethear' 8 — 
Gretchen— Dan'i Druce— Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 



GiLBBftT (W. S.), eonHnued^ 

Eight Orljtinal Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer— H.M.S. •* Pinafore " 
—The Pirates of Penaance—Iolantbe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado-Trial by Jury. Demy Svo, 
ctoth limp, U. 6d. 

Gilbert (William), Novele by: 
Post 8vo^ niiistnited boards, fi. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guesta 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Oostsrmonger. 

Glenny.— A Year's Work In 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Manai;ement of the Flower. Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glbwmy. Post Svo, Xl.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Godwin.— Lives of the Necro- 
manoere. By William Godwi^ 
Post Svo, limp, 2g. 

Golden Library, The: 

Sqiiare x(Smo(Tauchnitz siae), cloth 
limp, 2s. per Volume. 

Bayard TayloKs Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. 0^ Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett'e (Dr.) Songe for Sailors. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Neeromanoers. 

Holmes's Autoorat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Jesse'e (Edward) Scenes and Oo- 
cupatlons of a Country Lite. 

Matlory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of ihe 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOiiERiB Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Lettere. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes byT.M'CRiB,D.D, 

Pope's Poetical Worka 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In* 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuve. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An Encyclopjidia op Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodore Taylor. Crown Svo. cloth 
gilt and gilt edges. 78. gd. 



Gowing. — Five Thousand 

Miles In a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By Lionbi, 
F. Gowing. With a Map by E. Wbl- 
LER. and 30 Illustrations by C.J. Ursn. 
Large crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 
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Graham. — The Ppofe88or'8 

WifB : A Story. By Leonard Graram. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Ig. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNSR. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER. With ^45 Illustratiooa. 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6A. 

Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harts.— The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 2$ 
original Drawings by Kate Green* 
AWAY, reproduced in Colours by E. 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds.. 5l. 



Greenwood (James), Works by: 
Crown Svo, doth extra, 3l. 6d. each. 
The Wilde of L6ndon. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Greviile (Henry), Novels by : 

Nikanor: A Russian Novel. Trans- 
lated by Eliza E. Chase. With 8 
lUusts. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

A Noble Woman. Translated by 
Albert D. Vandam. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 5e. 

Habberton (John), Author of 

" Helen's Babies," Novels by: 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, Sa. each ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Brueton's Bayou. 
Country Luck. 



Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. T. 
PiNcos. Crown Svo, l8.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 



Maiden Ecstasy. 
■ extra, SB. 



Small 4to, cloth 



Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 

racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Hartbt, 
and G. Cruikshamk. Medium Sro, 
clot h extra, 78. 6d. 

Halliday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over zoo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text By Don Felix db 
Salamanca. Post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 



Hanky-Panky: A. Collection of 
Very EasyTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmsr. With aoo 
lUusts. Crown Svo, cloth extra,48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady DufTus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice : A Story. By Lady 
DuFFus Hardy. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards. 28. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tho-jIas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the* Madding 
Crowd.*' Post Svo, illustrated bds., 2a 



Harwood.— The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwood. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 



Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

Square Svo, cloth extra, 68. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous lUusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 
^ Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and nu merous Woodcuts . 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small Svo, illustrated 
cover, 18. ; cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy Bwo, 
cloth limp. 28. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists: Waskington Irving, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Artemus ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harts. By 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Cr.Svo. 6b. 

Hawley Smart. — Without 
Love or Licence: A Novel. By 
Hawley Smart. Three Vols., or. Svo. 



Hawthorne. — Our Old Homo, 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Anno- 
tated with Passages from the Author's 
Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Photogravures. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
buckram, gilt top, 1 5s. ^ 

Hawthorne?Julian), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Garth. I Sebastian Strome. 

Elllce Quentln. Dust. 
Fortune's Fool, j Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spec tre of the Ca mera. 
Post Svo, niustrated boards, 2i. each. 
MieeCado gna | Love— o r a Name. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 

Fcap. Svo, illustrated cover. Is. 
A Dream and a Forgetting. Post 

Svo, cloth, 18. 6d. 
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Hay8 Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictiooary of NoUble 
Contemporartet. By FRANCsa Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6t. 

Heath (F. Q.). — My Qarden 

Wild, and What X Grew There. By 
Francis Gborgb Hbath, Author of 
" The Fern World," dec. Crown flvo, 
clofli extra, gilt edges, 6«. 



Helps (8h' Arthur), Worke by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Animals and their Masters. 

Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Biron: A NoveU Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated bo ards, 2s. 



Henderson— Agatha Page : A 

Novel. By Isaac Hendbrsom. Crown 
8vo, clot h extra, 38. 6d. 



Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
dnction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Thr ee Vols., cr own 8v o , cloth , Hi. 

Hesse- Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Works by : 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. Bvo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arisona, and Northern Mexico. 
With xoo fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy dvo, cloth extra, 
14i. [/n preparation. 



HIndley (Charles), Works by 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings : In- 
cluding the Origin of Siens, and 
Remimscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Qubs, &c. 
Witb Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl. ex., Si. 6d. 
The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Himdlby. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

H oey .— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel HoEY. Post Svo, illus- 
trated board s. 2s. 

Holllngshead— NiagaraSpray : 

Sketches. By John Hollingshead. 
With Three Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
picture CO ve r, Is. 

Holmes (O.Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordom 
Thomson. Post Bvo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.— Another Edition in smaller 
tvpe, with an Introduction by G. A, 
Sala. Posr Svo, cloth limp, Sts. 



HolUbs (O. Wendell), cotUiniud-^ 
Ths Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table : with the Story of Iris. Post 
8v 3, cloth limp, 2s. 

Holmes. — The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Mannal lor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon JHoliibs, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6 A. 

hood (Thomas): 
Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Come Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and loo Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 
85 Illustrations. Post Svo, printed 
oa laid paper and half-bonnd, 2s. 

Hood (Tom).— From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah's Arkae- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hood. 
Witn 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
and B. C. Barnes. Square Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, (to. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures,Bons Mots,Puns,and 
Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles,and Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ts.Sd. 

Hooper.— The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Gborgb Hoopbr. 
Post SvOjjlUistr ated boards, 2g. 

Hopkins— " Twixt Love and 

Duty:" A Novel. By Txghb Hopkins. 
Post Svo, illustrated Doards, 2g. 

Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
oisT Hornb. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Suif« 
iibrs. Tenth Edition. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7a . 

Horse (The) and his Rider: An 

Anecdotic Medley. By " Thormanbv." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt : 
A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction. by Edmund Olubr. Post 
Svo, prmted on laid paper and balf- 
bound, 2s. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each} 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 8i. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. 

Thorn Icroft's Model. Post Svo, pic- 
ture boards, 28. 
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Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
Pasteur's System. Containinf; a 
TraDslation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Kesults. By Rbmaud Suzor, M.B., 
CM. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis* 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
Pasteur's new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth e»tra, 9 », 

Indoor Paupers. Bv One op 
Them. Crown 8vo, Is. ; clqth, Ig. 6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex.^ U. <<d. ; post 8vo, illnst. bds. , 28. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Per- 
cevalGraves. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 28.6d. 

James.— A Romance of the 
Queen** Hounds. By Charles James. 
Post 8vo, picture co ver, Is. ; cl., Ig. 6d. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramlcs 
foi* students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Tiie Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Con nau g ht. 

JelTeries (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Post Svo, cl. 

lunp,2i.6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp, 2>. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 6 s. ; post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferles. 

By Walter Besant. Second Ed. 

Photo. Portrait. Cr. Svo, cl. ex.. 68. 

Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograpb-Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 68. 

Jerome. — Stageland : Curious 
Habit&and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
By Jerome K. Jerome. With 6^ Illusts. 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

Jerrold. — The Barber's Chair; 
and The Hedgehog Letters. By 
Douglas Jerrold. Post Svo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound. 2S, 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 
Post Svo, l8. each ; cloth, la. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated* 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 



Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa* 

tions of a Country Life. By Bdwarb 

_ J ESSE. Post S vo , clotn li mp, 2a. 

Jeux d'Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo^ 
cloth limp, 28. 6 d. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

FInger-RIng Lore: Historical. Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 
300 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 

Credulltlee, Paet and Present. In- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, ftc. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Conn- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wilxiam 
GiFFORO. Edited by Colonel Cum- 
MiNGHAM. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. eaclu 

Josephus.TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translate 1 by Whiston. Coa- 
tainine both '* The Antiquities of the 
Tews'^^and "The Wars of the Jews." 
with 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy Svo, handsomely half- 
bound, 128. ed. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette: 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By R 3brrt 
Kempt. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Kershaw. — Colonial Facts and 

Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kershaw. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Keyser.— Cut by tlie IVIess : A 
Novel. By Arthur Keyser. Cr. Svo, 
pic ture cover, la. ; cloth, la. 6d. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The We aring of the G roen.* 
Passion's Slave. Post Svo. picture 
boards, 2a. 



Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 
Number Seventeen. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Knight.— The Patient's Vade 

Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Kniort, M.R.C.S.,and Bow. Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. Svo la. cloth, U. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion : A 

Romanca of the Tbiiteenth Centmy. 
Edited, with an iDtrodaction, by the 
Marqubss of LoBNB, K.T. Crown 
8vo. doth ertnu <i. 

LambCChaHee): 

Lamb^ Complete Worfc% in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
cinal Editions, with many Pieoei 
hitherto nnpablisbed. Edited, with 
Notes and I n tro d uction, by IL H. 
Shxpbxkoi. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a pace of the ** Essay on 
Boast Pig.** Cr.$vo,cl.estn, 7S. M. 

The Eeanys of Ella. Both Series 
complete. Post Svo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bonnd, 8l. 

Pootnf for Children, and Princo 
Donia. By Crauxs Lamb. Care- 
litlly r eprinted from nniqae copies. 
Small 8vo^ cloth extra, Sb. 

Little Eeeaye : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Cbablbs Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters hj Pbbct Fitb- 
GBBALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. gd. 

Lane's Arabian Nights.— The 
Thousand and Ona Nlfhts: com- 
monly called in England **Tbb 
Ababuh Nights* Bbtbktaim- 
MBBTS." A New Translation from 
' the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Edwabd William Lamb. Illnstrated 
by many hondred EnmLvings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvet. a New Edition, from 
aCopr annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edwabd 
Stamlbt Pools. With a Preface by 
Stamlby Lamb-Poolb. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo. cloth eitra, 7g. <d. each. 

Lapwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of tho London Parks. 
With lUasts. Cr. 8to, cL ex., Ss. 6d. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy: The An. 
tiqaities. Hamoors, and Eccentrici- 
ties of the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and bi-bonnd (uniform 
with "The Essays of Elia" and 
•• Gastr oDomy as a Fine Art "), ii. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Forenslo Aneedotee. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. ^__ 

Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo hand-made 
paper, and bound in bnckram, 5a. 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, a. 6d. 

Ley8.-^The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By John K. 
Lbts. Pott 8vo, iUuetrated boards, 28. 



Life In London ; or, The History 
of Jerrr Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With Cbuibshahb's Coloured 
lUnstrmtions. Cr. 8vo, d. ertra, 7a 6d. 

LlnsklH. — In Exchange for a 
SouL By Makt Lxnsbill. Post Svo, 
illnstrated boards, Is. 



Unton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, ii. 6d. each. 

Wtteh Stories. 

Ourselvee : Essays on Wo men. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; poa. 
8vo, illnstrated boards, St. each. 

Patricia Kamball. 

The Atonement of Leant Dundaa. 

The Worid Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

"My Love !" | lone. 

Paston C arow, Millionai re h Miser, 

Post 8yo, illnstrated boards, Sk each. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rab el of the Family . 

Sowing the Wind. Crown 8to, cloth 
extra, 8i. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully R^rinted from the Original 
Editions. With numeroos fine lUnstm* 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7L ed. 



Long Life, Aids to: A Medical. 
Dietetic, amd General Gnide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davxbs, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 2». ; d. limp^ 2i.6d. 



Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A NoveL 
By Hbhrt W. Lucy. Crown 8yo, 
cl. ex., 8s. 6d.; post 8vo, illnst bds., as. 



Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into Enriish Spenserian 
Verse by Robbbt Ffrbmch Dufp. 
Demy %ro, with Fourteen fhll-pexe 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 

Macal pine (Avery), Novels by: 

Teresa Itaeca, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, Ss. 6d. 

Broken WInge. With Illusts.by W. J. 

Hbmmbssy. Cr . 8vo, cloth extra, 6ii. 

MoCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 

Worke by: 
The French Revolution. 4 Vols.f 

8vo, 128. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready^ 
An Outline of the History of Ireland^ 

from the Earliest Times to the Pre« 

sent Day. Cr. 8vo, la ; cloth. Is. 6d. 
Ireland eince the Union : Sketches 

of Irish History from 1798 to x88& 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Cs. 
England under Gladetona, 1880-85. 

Second Edition, revisod. Crown 

8vob cloth extra, ttk 
Haflz In Ijondon: Poems. Choicely 

prhited, SmaU 870, gold doth, 8f. 60. 
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McCarthy Oustxm H.)> eotui^ued^ 
HiiriequlneuJe: Poems. Small 4to, 

Japanese yellnm, 8i. Also a few 

Large Paper Copies^ the price of 

which may be ascertaioed from any 

Bookseller. 
Oui* Sensation Novel. Crown 8yo, 

Is.; cloth, 18.60. 
Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8yo, picture 

cover. If. ; cloth, 18. M. 
Lily Lass: A Romance. Crown Bto, 

picture cover, l8.; cloth, 11.M,. 



McCarthy (J ustin, M.P.),W6Pk8 

by I 

A History of Our Own Timet, from 
the Accession oi Qaeen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Poor 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each.^AIso a Popular EmTioM, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
—And a Jubilbb Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end oi 
x886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7ft. 8d. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One VoL, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
—Also a Cheap Popular Edition, 
post 8vo, doth extra, 28. 6d. 

A History of the Four Qeorges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [Vols. I. & I I. now ready. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. I A Fair Saxon. 
LInley RochfordJMIss Misanthrope. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
The Waterdala Nelghbourt. 
Donna Quixote. | Maid of Athens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Camlola : A Girl with a Fo rtune, 

''The Right Honourable." By 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. 
Campbbll'Prard. Cr. 8vo, cL ex., 6s. 

Macdonell. — Quaker Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonbll. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

l^acgpegop. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macorsgor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Mackay.— Interludes and UrT- 
dertones ; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Cr. 8 vo, 6e. 

IVIaclise Poptralt-Qallepy(The) 
of Illustrious Literary Charaoters; 

with Memoirs— Bioeraphical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, anof Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With B< Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
£vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 



M acColl MP. Stpangep's 

Sealed Packet: A Story of Adven- 
ture. By Hugh MacColl. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fli. 

MacDonald.— Wopks of Fancy 
and Imagination. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Vols., in cloth 
case, 2l8. Or the Vols, may be had 
separately, grolier cloth, at 28. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. Within and Without. The 

HiDOiEN Life. 
Vol. 8. The Disciple. The Gospel 

Women. A Book of Sonnets. 

Organ Songs. 
Vol. 3. Violin Songs. Songs of the 

Days and Nights. A Book of 

Dreams. Roadside Poems. Poems 

FOR Children. 
Vol. 4. Parables. Ballads. Scotch 

Songs. 
Vols. 5 and 6. Phantastbs: A Faerie 

Romance. 
Vol. 7. The Portent. 
Vol. 8. The Light Princess. The 

Giant's Heart. Shadows. 
Vol. 9. Cross Purposes. The Golden 

Key. The Carasoyn. Little Day- 
light. 
Vol. 10. The Cruel Painter* The 

Wowo* RivvEN. The Castle. The 

Broken Swords. The Gray Wolf 

Uncle Cornelius. 



Macquold (Mps.), Wopks by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.each. 

In the Ardennee. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Pictures and Legends firom Nop- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous lUusts. by Thomas R. Macquoid. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations byT. R. Macquoid. 

Through Brittany, with numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each« 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 



Magician's Own Book (The): 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited hy 
W. H. Crembr. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. 



Magic Lantepn (The), and its 

Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, an.t 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
HEPWORTH. With xo lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 
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Ma^na Oharta. An ezatt Fac 
limile of the Original in the British 
If OMcm, printed cm fine pUte peper, 
S feet by a feet, with Arms snd Seels 
emblazoned in Gold end Coloors. t^. 

Maliock (W. H.), WorfcTBy^ 

The New Republle; or. Culture, Faith, 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vq, picture cover, 28. ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

The New Paul andVMnIa; or.Posip 
tivism on an Island. Post 8yo, cloth 
limp. Si. 6d. 

Poema. Small 4to, parchment. 8i. 

la Life worth Living 9 Cr.8vo.ci.CT.,e8. 

Mallory'6 (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthup: The Stories of King Arthur 
and ot the Knights of the Round Table. 
A Selection. Edited by B. Montoou b- 
RiK Rawk i mq. Post 8yo, cloth limp. 28. 

Man - Hunter (The) : Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. Sy 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth. 28. 6d. 



Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 8d. each. 
The Choloe Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 

the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 

numerous Illustrations. 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at 

Home, with aoo Illustrations by F. 

A Fkasbk. 
The Glided Age. By Mark Twain 

and Chaklbs Dudley Warner. 

With 21S Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Mark Twaln'e Library of Humour. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. With 2ao Illustrations by 

Dan Be ard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 

78. 6d. each ; post 8vo (without Illus- 
trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 

Pilgrim's Progress : " Mark Twain's 

Pleasure Trip.'* 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With xzz Illustrations. 
The Prince and the Pauper. With 

nearly loo Illustrations. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 lUusts. 
Ll*^ on the MisstsslppJ. With 300 

Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 

E. W. K emble. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun* 
MiNGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Marryat (Florence), Novels byr 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Si. each. 
A Harvest of W4ld Oats. 
Fightin g the Air. J WHt ton In Fire. 
Open! Sesame! Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88.6d. ; post 8vo^ picture boards, 
28. 

Massinger's Plays. From the 
Text of Wm. Gipford. Edited by Col. 
CuNNiN GHAii. C r. 8vo, cloth extra , 68. 

Masterman.-^Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. Masters 
HAN. Post 8vo, illustratcMJ boards, 28. 

Matthews.— A Secret of the 

Sea, &c. By Brander Matthews. 
Po st 8vo. illust. bds.. 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per tTblnme. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavibr de Maistrs. Translated 

by Henry Attwbll. 
Quipe and Quiddltlee. Selected by 

W. Davenport Adah a. 
The Agony Column of "The Times,** 

from 1800 to T870. Edited, with ao 

Introduction, by Alice Clay. 
Melanoholy Anatomised: A Popular 

Abridgment of *' Burton's Anatomy 

of Melancholy." 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities. Fanclee, Follies^ 

and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 
Poetleal Ingenuities and Ecoentriei* 

ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bsc. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pvgmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Pnncess— 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— DanM Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henrt 

J. Jennings. 
TheAutooratof the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. IN 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters by Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or. Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
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Bf AypAiR LiBiuny, contumed-^ 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. per Volume. 
TheatHcai Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. [Leigh. 

Jeux d'Espplt. Edited by Hkmry S. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lyhn Liriom. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

£. Lynn Linton. [Macgrbgor. 
Pastimes and Players. By Robert 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. 
New RepubUc. By W. H. Maixock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Ciiolmondb- 

lby-Penmrll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Choi^ 

mondblby-Pbnnsll. Illustrated by 

George Du Mauribr. 
Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by H. 

Cholmomdelby-Pennell. 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Punlana. By Hon. H. Rowlby. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix db Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea By William 

Senior. 
Leaves ft^m a Naturalist's Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Mayhew.— London Characters 
. and the Humorous Side of London 
. Life. Bv Henry Mayhew. With nume- 
rous Illuste. Cr. 8vo, el. extra. Si. 6d. 

Medicine, Family. —One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davibs, 
L.R. C.P. Lend. Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl., Is. 6d. 

M«nken.— infelicia: Poems by 
Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Bic^aphical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Darley, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Charles Dickens. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each psige, 
and handsomely bound, price 7b. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 

throueh Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. By A. E. Sweet and J.Armoy 
Knox, Editors of ** Texas Siftings.'* 
With»265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 7i.6d. 

MIddlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Touch and Qo. | Mr.Dorllllon. 



Miller. ~ Physiology for the 

Young: or, The House of Life : Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation oi Health. With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. F. Pen wick 
Miller. Small 8vo, cloth limy, 28. 6d. 



Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, Is. each ; cloth ex., Is. 6d. each. 

Tho Hygiene of the Skin. Rules ior 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps. Baths,&c. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Dise ases of the Skin. 

The Successful Treatment of Lo- 

erosy. Bv P. G. Unna. With Notes 
y J. L. Milton. Demy 8vo. l8. 

M Into.— Was Sne Good or Bad ? 

A Romance. By William Minto. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, la.; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 

Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 

illustrated hoards, 2s. 
That Girl In Black. Crown 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6a. 

Moore (Thomas), WorKs by : 
The Epicurean ; and Alciphron. A 
New Edition. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 28. 
Prose and Verse, Humorous. Satiri- 
cal, and Sentimental, by T. Moore ; 
with Suppressed Passages from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron- Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by R» 
Herne Shepherd. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Muddock (J. E.), Stories by: 
stories Weird and Wonderful. Post 

8vo, illust. boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 
The Dead Man's Secret; or. The 

Valley of Gold : Being a Narrative 

of Strange and Wild Adventure. 

With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, SsGd. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Life's Atonement. I A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. | Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. | Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

By the Gate of the Sea. Post 8vo, 
picture boards, 28. 

Old Blazer's Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCoRMicE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 28. 

Murray (D. Christie) 8t Henry 

Herman, Worlds by: 
One Traveller Returns. Cr.Svo, cloth 

extra, 68. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
Paul Jones's Alias, &c. With Illusts. 

by A. FoRBSTiER and G. Nicolet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
The Bishops' BIbie. Cheaper Ed. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6a. 
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Murray.— A Game of BiufT: A 

Novel. By HsmtY Mukkay, joint* 
Anthor with Christis If urkat of *" A 
DangeroQS Catspaw." Post 8vo, piC" 

turc boards, t».; cloth, li.6d. ^ 

Nisbet.— *'Bail Up ! " AKomance 

of BUSHRANGBRS AND BLACKS. By 

Hums Nisbbt. With Frontispiace 
aod Vignette by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8t. 6d. 

Novelists Half-Hours with 

the Beat Novellata of the Century : 
ChoiceReadings from the finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackbnzib Bbll. 
Crown 8vo, d. eB., >». 6d. [Preparing, 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 
Goide hi Health and Disease. By N. E. 
DAvrBS,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, It. ; cl., Ig .Cd. 

Oberammergau.— The Coun- 
try of the Passion Ptay, and the 
Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. 
Seouin, Anthor of" Walks in Algiers." 
With a Map and 37 Illastrations. 
Third Edition, with a new Preface 
for 1890. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 8i. 6d. 

0'Connor.~Lord Beaconsfleld: 
A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fa. 

O'Hanion (Alice). Novels by: 

Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 2ii. each. 
The Unforeseen. | Chance Pop Fate^ 
bhnet (Georges), Novels by : 

Doctor Rameau. Translated by Mrs. 
Cashbl Hoby. With 9 Illustrations 
by E. Bayard. Cr.8vo»clotheztra,ei.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

A Laat Love. Translated by Albert 
D. Vamdau. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

A Weird Gift. Translated by Albert 
D. Vamoam. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 
8s. 6d. ^ 

OHphant (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Whiteladles. With Illastrations by 

Arthur Hopbins and H. Woods. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 81. 6d.; 

post 8v o. illnstrated boa rds, 2i. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
TucB. Poet 8vo, illnstrated boards, 28. 

O'Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 
Mualc and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Lays of France. Cr.Svo, cl. ex.,108. 6d. 



Ouida, Novels 

cloth extra, Sf. 6 
illttstiated boards, 

Held In 

Strathmors. 
ChandcM 
Und«p Two Flags. 
Ceeli Castl«« 

maliM's Qag*. 
Idftlla. 
Triootria 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
TwoLlttleWeodMi 



by. Crown 8vo, 
L each; post SvOb 



A Dogof Flandors. 



Slgna. I Ariadne, 
in a Winter City. 
Friendship. 
Moths. I Blmhl. 
PIpletralla 
in Maremma 
A Viilace Com« 



Wanda. 

Fresooes. [ine. 
Prinoess Naprax* 
Othmar. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 

Qullderoy. 

SyHln. 

RufTIno, &c 

Wiedom, Wit and Pathos, selected 
from Oie Worlcs of Ouida by P. 
Sydney Morris. Sm.cr.8vo,cl.6x.,8f. 
Chbaper Edition, illust. bds., Is.' 

Pago (H. A.), Works by : 

Thorsau: His Life and Aims t A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.60. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales witti- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. Albs- 
ANDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pagb. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 08. 

Animal Anecdotea. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 8f. 



Parliamentary Elections and 

Eleotloneering In the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures g( 
the Time. By Joseph Gregg, Author 
of *'RowIandson and his Works,*' 
••The Life of GiUray," &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and xoo Illus- 
trations, 78. 6d. iPreparing, 



Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crxb, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 



Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knight, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knight,L.R.C.P. Cr.Svo, 18.; cl. 1/8, 
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Paul.— Gentle anci Simple. By 

Maroarbt Agnes Paux,. With a 
Frontispiece by Helem Patersoh. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Sfl. 64. ; poat 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2g. 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, to. 64. eachj 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 

Lost Sip Mawlngbepd. ^ _ . 

Walter's Word. \ Under One Roof. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. I High Spirits. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape fl»om a Thorn. 

The Talk of the Town. 

From Exile. | The Canon's Ward 

Holiday Tasks. I Glow-worm Tales. 

The Myst ery of MIrbrldg e. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Kit: A Memory, j Carlyon's Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentlnck's Tutor.l Murphy's Master. 

The Best of Husbands. 

For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil's Tryst. 

Fallen Fortunes. ( Halves. 

A County Family. ) At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The ClyfTards of ClyfTls. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.] Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey, i Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hun dred Pounds R eward. 

In Peril and Privation*. Stones of 

Marine Adventure Re-tdd. With 17 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.. Si. 64. 
The Burnt Million. Cheaper Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, cL extra, 31.64. 
The Word and the Will. Three 

Vols., crown 8vo. 
Notes from the "News." Cr. 8vo, 

portrait cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 64. 



Pears.— The Present Depres- 
sion in Traded Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the " Pears" Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas) . By Edwin 
GoADBY and William watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Leomb 
Levi. F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, ll. 

^enneil (H. Cho(mondeley), 

Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, Ss. 64. each. 

' Puck on Pegasus, with Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page lUusts. by G. Du Maurieiu 
The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 
• Soei<t6, Selected and Edited by H. 
CPsmfSLL. 



Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 

Post 8vo, Is. each ; cl. limp, Is. 64. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 

of "The Gates Ajar." 
An Old Maid's Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 

Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. Reeu. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cl. Is. 64 

PIrkIs (O. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover. Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 28. 

Planch6 (J. R.), Works by: 
The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7k. 64. 
Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. CrowD 
8vo, c loth extra, 68. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhorhe. With Portraits, 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, handsomely 
half-bound. 108. 64. 

Poe (Edgar Allan): 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 64. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,28. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell-) — "The 
Right Honourable:" A Romance o'' 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Cami 
bell-Fraed and Justin McCARTHf 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extr a, 68. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Valentine. 1 The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lanc aster's Rival. 

G erdld. Post 8vo, illust boards, 28. 

Princess Olga— Radna ; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of x88x. By the 
Pnncess Olga. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 
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Proctop (R. A.), Works by : 

Flower* of the Sky. With 53 Illutts. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6dL 
Eaey Stai* Leseons. With Sur Maps 

for Every Night in the Year, Draw* 

ings of the Constellations, dec. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 
f Amlllai* Science Studies. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 61. 
Saturn and Ite System. New and 

Revised Edition.with 13 Steel Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, IQi. 6d. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. With 

Illusts. Cr. 8vo, clotli extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 

Science Gleanings. With numerous 

Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wages and Wants of Science 

Workers. Crown 8vo , Is. 6d. 

Rambosson.^Populap Astro- 
nomy. By J. Rambossom, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a Coloured Chart of Spectra. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Randolph. -> Aunt Abigail 

Dykes: A Novel. By Lt.CoI. Gkorgk 
Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Reade (Charles), Novels by : 

Ciown 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 
Peg Wofflngton. Illustrated by S. L. 

FiLDES, A.R.A. 
Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 

William Small. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. Pinwsll. 
The Course of True Love Never did 

run Smooth. Illustrated by Helen 

Paterson. 
The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades; and James Lambert. 

Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. II* 

lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 

John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Kebnb. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. U- 

lustrated by Charles Kebnb. 
Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson. 
Qrlfnth Qaunt. Illustrated by S L. 

FiLDBS, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself In His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 

by Edw. Hughes and A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 

H.Patbrson, S.L. FiLDB8,A.R.A., 

C. Grbbn, and H. Woods. A.R.A. 
A simpleton. Illustrated by Kats 

Crauford. CCouldery. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tnds. 



Rbade (Charles), continued— 
SIngleheart and Ooublefaee: A 

Kiatter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 

by P. Macmab. 
Qood Stories of Men and other 

Animals. Illustrated bv E. A. Abbey, 

PBRCYMACQUoiD,and Joseph Nash. 
The Jilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 

by Joseph Nash. 
Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 

of Cha rles Rbade. 
Bible Characters : Studies of David, 

Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 

8vo, leatherette. Is. 
Christie Johnstone. A Choice Pocket 

Edition, set in New Type, in Elzevir 

style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. 6d. 
Peg WofTlngton. A choice Pocket 

Edition, set in New Type, in Elzevir 

style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather. 2s. 6d . 

Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions. Referenoes, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brbwbr. 
With an Appendix, contaming an 
English Bibliography. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. S d. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother'e Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

Weird St ories . 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery In Palace Gardens . 
Rimmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
Our Old Country Towna With over 

so Illustrations. 
Ramblee Round Eton and Harrow. 

With so Illustrations. 
About England with Dickens. With 

58 Illustrations by Alfred Rxmubr 

andC. A. Vanderhoof. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
Defoe. (Major's Edition.) With 37 
Illustrations by George Cruikshankt 

Post 8v o, half-bound, 2s. 

Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phil), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Poets' Birds.) The Poets' Beasts. 
The Poete and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishe s, and Insects. [Preparing , 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
sn Introductory Essay by Saints- 
Beuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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Roil of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Punlana: Riddles and Jokes. With 

numerous Illustrations. 
More Punlana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Runciman (James), Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Gi*a«e Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each ; post 

8vo, illnstrated boards, 2s. each. 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the "Ocean Star," 
The Ro mance of Jenn y Harlowe. 

On the FoVsie Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

An Ocean Tragedy : A Novel. Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

My Shipmate Louise. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Sala.— Gaslight and Daylightl 

By George Augustus Sala. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHENRYSANSON. Cr.8vo, cl.ex. 38.6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Guy Waterman. | Lion In the Patht 

The T wo Dreamers. 

Bound to the Wheel. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 

Heart Salvage. I Sebastian. 

Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Gideon's Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 



Science-Gossip : An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. 
J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to 
ueology. Botanv, Physiology, Chemis- 
trv. Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, 
Physiography, Photographyi&c- Pnce 
4d. Monthly; or 68. per year, post- 
free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be had at 
78. 6d. each: and Vols. XX. to date, 
at 68. each. Cases for Binding. 18. 6d. 
each. 

"Secret Out" Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl.ex., Illustrated, 48. 6d.each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with Entertaining Expert 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W.H.Cremer. sooIUusts. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Art8,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank Bbllsw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
Cremsr. With 200 Illustrations. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MBR. 200 Illustrations. 



Seguin (L. G.), Worlds by : 
The Country of the Passion Play, 
and the Highlands and Highlanders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts. 
and a New Preface for z8go. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and z6 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Senior.^By Stream and Sea.' 

By W.SswioR. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 2 a.6d. 
Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of '• The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 68. 



Shakespeare : 
The First Foilo Shakespeare.— Mr. 
William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1633.— A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare origmaU 
in reduced fiacsimileL by a photogra* 
phic process— ensurmg the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 78. 6d. 
Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moye Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt. 6s. 
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8harp.~Chlldpen of To-mop- 

pow: A Novel. By William Sharp. 
Cr own 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Shelley The Complete Works 

In VePM und ProM of Percy Bysehe 
Shelley. Edited. Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Hbrmb Shefhbrd. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 8f . ed. •ach. 



PiHMe Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrossi and St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Mariow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

ToL II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited bjr Mis. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, including one recently 
discorered by Professor DONVDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 

ShePBPd. — Rogues: A Novel. 
By R. H. Sherard. Crown 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, Is.; cloth, iB. 6d. 

Shepldan(Qenepal).~PePsonal 
Memoirs of QeneraJ P. H. Sheridan. 
With numerous Portraits, Maps, and 
Facsimiles. Two Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. 248. 

Sheridan (Richard Brinsley): 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with 10 full-pago 
Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 
The Rivals, The School for Scandal, 
and other Plays. Post 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half- bound, 28. 
Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

gaphical Sketch of^ Sheridan, by 
RANDBR Matthews. With Decora* 
tive Vignettes and iofull*page lUusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 128. 6d, 



Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, includmg all those in 
•♦Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.d. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18iL 



Signboards : Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 

{AcoB Larwood and John Camden 
loTTBN. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 



Sims (George R.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9B. sscb ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 

Dramas of Life. With 60 lUustra- 

tions by J. H. Russell. 

Cr. 8vo, picture cover, Is.ea.; cl.,ls.6d.ea. 

The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 

being Readings smd Recitations in 

Prose and Verse, selected from his 

own Works by G. R. Sims. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 

London. In One Volume. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Sister Dora : A Biography. By 
Margarkt Lonsdale. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
ana Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 



Sketch ley .—A Matoh In the 
Dark. By Arthur Skbtchlbt, Post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

Slang Dictionary, The: £ty. 

mological. Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68. 6 d. 

Smart.— -Without Love or 

Licence: A Novel. By Hawley 
Smart. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 
The Prince of Argolls : A Storv of the 

Old Greek Fairy Time. With 130 

Illusts. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 9tML. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 
The Wooing of tha Water Witch. 

With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 68. 

Society In London. ByAFo- 
REiGN Resident. Cr.8vo,l8.; cl.. l8.6d. 

Society In Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count Paul Vastli to a Young 
French Diplomat. Trans, by R. L. 
DE Beaufort. Crown 8vo, cl. ex. 68. 
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Stbvensom (R. Louis), continued— 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 61. each. 
Familial* Studlaa of Men and Books. 

Fifth Edition. 
The Silverado Sqiiattere. With 

Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
.Underwoods: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
. Memories & Portraits. Third Edit. 
Virglnlbus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fifth Edition. 

Ballads. {Preparing, 

Cr. 8vo, bnckram extra, gilt top, 68. each ; 
post 8to, illust. boards, 28. each. 
New Arabian Nights. Eleventh Edit. 
Prince Ot to ; Sixth Editi on. 
Father Damien : An Open Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, hand-made paper, Is. 

Stoddaixl.— Summer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warren Stoddard. Illustrated by 
Wallis Mackay. Cr. Svo, cl.ex.,8s.6d. 



Society out of Town. By A 

FoREtiQN Resident, Author of *^ So- 
ciety in London.'* Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s. {Preparing, 

Somerset.— Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, Ss. 

8palding.-Elizabethan Demon- 

olo^ : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. Spaldino, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 6a. 

Speight (T.W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 

Edwards. Post Svo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Post Svo. cloth 

limp, Is. 6d. 
A Barren Title. Crown Svo, cl.. Is. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post Svo, illust. 

boards, 28. 
By Devious Ways; and A Barren 

Title. Post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 
The Sandycroft Myetery. Crown 

Svo, picture cover, Is. 
Hoodwlnl<ed. The Gbntlbuan's An- 

NUAL for iSgo. Demy Svo, iB. [Nov. 

Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. TowRY. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Cr. 4to, cl. gt., 6e. 

Stageland : Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcap. 4to, cl. extra, 3b. 6d. 

Starry Heavens, The : A Poeti- 
cal Birthday Book. Square Svo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra. Us. 

Stedman (E. C), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition* 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 9b. 
The Poete of America. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 9s. 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitaqe Stern- 
DALE. Cr. 8 vo. cloth extra, 88 6d.;post 
Svo, illustratea boards, 2b. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey In the 

Cevennes. Eighth Edition. With 

a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
An Inland Voyafia Fourth Edition. 

WithFroatispiece by WaltsrCrans. 



Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writinflg. By Helen and Alice Zi|i- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 2s . 

Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder, with xo full- 
pa^e Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 5s. 

Strange Secrets. Told by 

Percy Fitzgerald, Florence Mar- 
RYAT, James Grant, A. Conan Doyle, 
Dutton Cook, and others. With 8 
Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, William 
Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. Cr. Svo, 
cl. ex., 68. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastinnes 

of the People of England ; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Edited bvWM. Hone. With 140 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d . 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, with 
Notes on Rental, Rates, and Accom- 
modation,andMap. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78 6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift'e Choice Worke, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi* 
nal Edition of " Gulliver's Travels.*' 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Gulllver'e Travels ; and A Tale of a 
Tub. Post Svo, printed on laid 
paper and half*bound, 28. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Churton Collins. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 88. {Shortly, 
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Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 
S«l«etlon« from the Poetical Worke 

of A. C. Swinburne. Fcap. 8vo» 6l. 
Atalnnta In Calydon. Crown 8vo, 0i. 
Chastelard. ATragcdy. Cr. 8vo, 71. 
Poente and Ballade. Fikst Sbkibs. 

Cr. 8vo, 91. Fcep. 8vo, tame price. 
Poeme and Ballade. Sbcond Sbkies. 

Cr. 8vo, 9b. Fcap. 8vo, aame price. 
Poems and Ballade. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7f . 
Noteeon Poeme and Revlewe. 8vo,lf . 
Songe before Sunrlee. Cr.8vo,10g.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12l.6(L 
George Chapman : An Essay. {See 

VoL II. of Geo. Chapman's Works.) 

Crown 8vo, 0i. 
Songe of Two Nations. Cr. 8yo, 68. 
-Essays and Stud lee. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheue : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6b. 
Songe oft he Springtidee. Cr.8vo,6B. 
Studlee in Song. Crown 8vo. 78. 
Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. 8to, 8b. 
Trietram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9b. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8i. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 
Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6B. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 1S8. 
Locrlne : A Tragedy. Crewn 8vo, 68. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7b. 
Symonds.— Wine, Women, and 

Song: MediaBval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. Addxnqton 
Symowds. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours. 

In Search of the Picturesque, hi Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland. 
SON'S droll Illustrations in Colours, and 
a Lite of the Author byj. C. Hottbn. 

Cr own 8vo, cl oth extra, Ts. 6d. 

Taine'6 History of English 
Literature. Translated by Hsnrt 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 808.— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ige. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Mo dern Writers. Post 8vo, cl limp, 2b. 
Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Wori<s 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d, each. 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Coloured Frontis. and xoo Illusts. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them : A Handbook 
for Stude nts. With 331 I llustrations. 

1 he Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 



Tayior'8 (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," '* Jeanne 
Dare," " rrwixt Axe and Crown.** ** The 
FooPa Revenge," " Arkwright's Wife," 
"Anne Bol€yn.'» " Plot and Passion.'* 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 
*** The Plays may also be had sepa- 
r ately, at Is . each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra* 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jbmnimgs. 
With a Photo«raoh-P ' 



^ith a Photograph-Portrait. 
8vo, cloth extra, ^ 



Crown 



Tliaclcerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackbray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday readinr. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Thames.— A New Piotoriai His- 
tory of the Thames. By A. S. Krausss. 
With 340 Illustrations. Post 8vo, pic> 
tu re cover. Is. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cresslda.. | Proud Malsle. 

The VIolln-Player. 

Thomas (IVI.).— A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Mov Thomas. Post 
8vo. illustrated boards. 28. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. Whh Introduction 
by Allan Cunningham, and over 50 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Thornbury jWaiter),Wori<8 by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correepondenoe of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With nu merous Illusts . In Colours. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, t 

Old stories Re-told. 

Tales for the Marines. 

Timbs (John), Worlds by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

The History of Clubs and Club LHts 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 

English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricltlee: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With neariy 50 Illusts. 
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Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

The Way We Live New. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Ml*. Soapbopough'e Family. 

The La ndLeaguere. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpepe. 
John Caldlgate. | American Senator 



TrolU>pe(France6E.),Novel8by 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 8b. 6d. each; 
post Bvo, illostrated boards, 28. each. 
Like Shipe upon the Sea. 
Mabei'e Progpeee. I Anne Fumeee. 

Trollope (T. A.).— Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollops. Post Svo^ 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.— FarneH's Folly: 

ANoveL By T. T. Trowbridgb. Post 
8vo. illustratea boards, 2s. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis. 
tpeee Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Frassr-Tytlbr. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3b. 6d. ; post 8vo. illust. boards, 28. 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 

post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pase. | Noblease Oblige. 

Saint Mungo'8 City. | Lady Bell. 

Buried Diamonds. 

The Blac khall Ghosts. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamlly 



Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy Bvo, cl. bd s. , 78. 6d . each. 
Villarl.— A Double Bond. By L. 
ViLLARi. Fcap. Bvo, picture cover, Is. 
Walford (Ed w., M.A.),Work8 by^. 
Walford's County Families of the 
United Klngdom(1890). Containing 
Notices of the Descent, Birth, Mar* 
riage. Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Fami. 
!ies, their Heirs Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, the OfSces they hold, their 
A(^dresses, Clubs, &c. Thirtieth 
Annual Ed. Royal 8vo,cl. gilt, fiOs. 
^Valford's Shilling Peerage (1890). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Scotch and 
Irish Peers, &c. samo, cloth. Is. 
Walford's Shilling Baronetage (1890). 
Containing List oi the Baronets of the 
United Kingdom, Biographical Not- 
ices, Addrf ssesi ftc. $vao, doth, Is. 



Walford (Edward), continued-' 

Walford^s Shilling KniRhtage (1890). 
Containmg an Alphaoetical List of 
the Knighte oi the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,l8. 

Walford'e Shilling House of Com- 
mons (1 890). Containing List of all 
Members oi Parliament, their Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo, cloth. Is. 

Walford's Complete Peerage, Baron 
etage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1890). Royal z^oio, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 6s. 

Walford's Windsor Peerage, Baron- 
etage, and Knightage (1890). 
Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 12g . 6d. 

William Pitt: A Biography. PostBvo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Tales of our Great Families. A New 
Edition, Revised. Cr. Bvo, cl., 3s. 61. 

Haunted London. ByWALTERTnoRN- 
BURY. Edited by Edward Walford, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Cr. Bvo, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. By Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes by 
Sir Harris Nicolas, and 6i Illusts. 
Crown Bvo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, bv William 
M. RossETTi. With Portrait. Crown 
Bvo, hand-madepaper and buckram, 6e. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Crown Bvo ,cloth extra. 38. 6d. each. 

Wanderings In Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boylb. 

Mlerrle England In the Olden Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBT. Cruikshank. 

Cirous Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Cot\Jurere. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hbsse-War- 
TEOG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The LIfd and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jaok. Edited by CHAitbBS Hinolby« 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Wandbur's Library, continutd^ 
The World Behind the Scenee By 

PBRCY FIT2GBRALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Savlnge. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illosts. 

The Qenlal Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By B. P. 
Kingston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With lUusts. 

London Characters. By Hbnry May- 
RKW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. By C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 



Ward— Five Years with the 
Congo Cannibals. By Herbert 
Ward. With 83 Illustrations by the 
Author, Victor Psrard, and w. B. 
Davis. Royal 8vo, cloth CRtra, 148. 



Warner. — A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, to. 



Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 

exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures and Seals. On paper to 
imitate the Original, 22 by 14 in. 2g. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 

J>late paper, nearly 3 feet long by z 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, fif. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country. a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5g. 

Washington's (George) Rules 

of Civility, traced to their Sources and 
Restored. By Moncurb D. Comway. 
Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum. 2s. 6d. 



Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope By 
P. W. Cory. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crcwn 8vo. U. ; cloth, Xf. 4kL 



Westropp.'— Handbook of Pot- 
teryand Porcelain. ByHoDDSRM* 
'Wbstropp. With Illustrations, and 
List of Marks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, U. 6d. 

Whistler's (Mr.) Ten o'Clook. 
Crown 8vo, ^ud-made paper, U* 



Whist — How to Play 80I0 

Whist. By A. S. Wilks and C. F. 
Pardow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

White.-^The Natural History 
of Sel borne. By Gilbert White, 
M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper 
and half-bound, 2l. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 

Illosts. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 28.6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 
The Chemistry of Iron and Steel 

Making, and of their Practical Uses. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, fli. 

Wilson (Dp. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popnlar 
History of Development. 3rd Ed. 
With 259 Illusts. Cr.Svo, cl. ex., 78.60. 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leiaure-Tlme Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical Third Edit. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Studies In Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl. limp, l8. 6d. 

Glimpses of Life and Nature. With 
Illusts. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,88.6d. [Shortly. 
Winter (J. S.), Stories by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. eaclu 
Cavalry Life. \ Regimental Legends. 

Wood.— Sablna: A NoveL By 
Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28, 

Wood(H.F.),DetectlveStoriesby: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 68. each : post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Passengerfrom Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

Wool ley .—Rachel Armstrong ; 

or. Love and Theology. By Cblia 
Parker Woollby. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each* 
Caricature Histoid of the Georges. 
With40oPictures,Caricatures,Squibs 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt,F.S. A, 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boaxds, 28. each. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Castaway. 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illnstrated 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 8d. each. 



BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Phillstla. I Foi* Malmle's Sake. 

Babylon. The Devil's Die. 

in all Shades. I This Mortal Coll. 
The Tents of Shem. 

BY REV. S. BARING GOULD, 
Red Spldei*. | Eve. 

BY WALTER BESANT & jf. RICE. 
Ready-Money Moi*tlboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mi*. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. i Uncle Jack. 
Children of G I boon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus.[For Faith and Freedom. 
The Bell of St. Paui'e. 
To Call Her Mine. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. | God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. i Foxglove Manor. 
Matt. Masterof the Mine 

The New Abelard | ISeir of Linne. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. j The Deemster. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet's Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration, 
from Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs.? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
TheTwo Destinies 



The Law and the 

Lady. 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebei'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
" i Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



BY BUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLBS. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSB DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY JAMES DE MILLS, 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENl.. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
CIrce'e Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Level I. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. I King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capei Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 

Ellice Quentln. 
Sebastian Stroma 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's DIsappearanca, 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Frea 
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Piccadilly Novels, coiUiHu$d— 

BY R, ASHB KING, 
A Dmwn Qmmm. 
"The Wearing of the Qr—n* 

BY HENRY KIN6SLBY. 
Number Seventeen. 

BY E. LYNN UNTON, 
Patricia Kembali. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundaa 
The World Well Loet. 
Under which Lord ? 
'• My Love !" . 
lone. 

Pnston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY yusTiN McCarthy, 

The Waterdale Nelghbowra. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Roohford. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Seaeon. 

Maid of Athens. . 

Camlola. 

BY AGNES UACDONELU 
Quaker Couelne. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Seeamel 

BY D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Life** Atonement I Coale of Fire. 
Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 

A Model Father. I Hearte. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 

BY CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY HERMAN, 
The Bishops' Bible. 

BY GEORGES OH NET, 
A Weird Gift. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladlee. 

BY OUIDA. 
hield In Bondage. TwoLittieWooden 
Strath more. Shoes. 

Chandos. In a Winter City. 

Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 
Idalia. Friendship. 

Cecil CcMtle- Moths. 

maine's Qage. Pipistreilo. 
TiMcotrin. A Village Com- 

Puck. muna 

Folle Farlne. BImbl. 

ADog of Flanders Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 

Signa. in Maremma 

Princess Naprax- Othmar. 
ine. Gulldoroy. 

Syrlln. 
BY MARGARET A, PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 



PiccAoiLLT Novels, conitHued-^ 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing- 1 tome Private 

berd. Views. 

Walter's Word. 
Less Btack than 

We're Painted 



TheCanon'sWard. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

Talk of the Town. 

In Peril and Pri- 
vation. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The Mystery of 
MIrbridge. 

The Burnt Mil- 
lion. 



By Proxy. 
High Splrlta 
Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 

Agent. 
From Exile. 
A Grape fk^m a 
Thorn. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentine. | The Forelgnera. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
It Is Never Too l^te to Mend. 
Hard Cash. { Peg Wofflngton. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Grifnth Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
Tl-e Wandering Heir. I ASImpletoa 
A Woman-Hater. | Readlana. 
t:tngleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. [Animals. 

Good Stories of Men and other 

BY MRS. y. H, RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prinoe of Wales's Qarden-Party. 
WekHl Storiee. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. i Heart Salvage^ 
The High Milla | Sebastian. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 

BY R. A, STERNDALB, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Malsie. | Cresslda. 
The VioilnPlayer. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
Frau Frohmann. I Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leoguera 
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Piccadilly Novels, cofUinued— 
BY FRANCES E. TROLLOFE, 

Like Ships upon the See. 

Anne Furneee. 1 Mebel's Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENJEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
By C. C. FRASER'TYTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued-^ 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass. 

Saint Mungo's City. 

Noblesse Oblige. 

Lady Bell. I Buried Diamonds* 

The Blackhall Ghosts. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
BY EDMOND ABOUT, 



The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
CarrofCarrlyon. | Confidences. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. 
Phillstla. I The Devil's Die. 
Babylon. | This Mortal Coll. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. 

BY REV. S, BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

BY FRANK BARRETT, 
Fettered for Life. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantiey Grange. 

BY WALTER BESANT & J. RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lueraft. 
The Golden But^terfly. 
By Celia's Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Glbeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Puulus. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Caiifornlan Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 



BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



The Martyrdom 

of Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard 
Matt. 
TheHelrofLInne 



The Shadow of 

the Sword. 
AChild of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. 

Foxglove Manor. 

The Master of the Mine 

BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the " Black Prince." 

BY MRS. LOVETT QAMERON^ 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian 

BY AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a La^s. 

BY MRS. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Fmch. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 
"I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. * 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
Miss or Mrs.? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheT wo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS 
Sweet and Twenty. | Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. J. COLQUHOUN, 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter 
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Cbxap Popular Novels, conHnutd^ 

BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Th« Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountalne. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Heapte of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSB DAUDET, 
Tho Evangelist; or. Port Salvatioa. 

BY JAMES DE MILLS. 
A Caetle In Spain 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Teara | CIrce'e Lovera 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twiet. 
Pickwick Papera | Nicholas Nlokleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last ! 
Tracked and Taken. 
Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan P 
BY CON AN DOYLE»&c. 

^^^y^SiU'Tnnie EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS, 

^•"b? EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

^^*^BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. I Fatal Zero. 

Seventy-flve Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQVE, 
Flithy^Luc^re.^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Olympla. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. King or Knave. 
A Real Queen. I Romances of Law. 

BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL, 

^"* ^I'^EbWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



,^obln Gray. 

:or Lack of Gold. 

IVhat win the 
World Say? 

M Love and War. 

For the K!ng. 

In Pastures Green 

Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Dead Heart. . ....ww. — ..^^ 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr Austin's Guests. I James Duke. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 
BY JOHN HABBBRTON. 

BrUeton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 
BY ANDREW HALLWAY. 

Every-Day Papers. 



In Honour Bound 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



Cbxap Popular Novels, eoHHniud^ 
BY LADY DUFFVS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter^e SaoPlfloa. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JUUAN HAWTHORNE. 



Garth. 
EllioeQu^ntln. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Miss Cadogna^ 



Sebastian Stroms 

Duet. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

Love— or a Name. 



David Poindexter'e DIeappearanoe. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Blron. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover'e Creed. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The Houee of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Twixt Love and Duty. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thorn Icroft'e Model. 
The Leaden Caskst. 
Self-Condemned, i That other Person 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facte and Fictions 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 
Passion's Slave. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Oakehott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 
The LIndeays. 

BY MARY LINSKILL. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 

BY B. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembail. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Weil Lost. 
Under which Lord P | Paston Carew 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love." I lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, 



Dear LadyDIsdain 
The Waterdale 

Neighbours. 
My Enemy's 

Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Llniey Roohford. 



M lesM Isanthroptt 
Donna Quixota 
The Comet of a 

Seaeon. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camloia* 
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Chbap Popular Novels, continued^ 

BY AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quakei* Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S, MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame* I Fighting the Alp. 
A Harvest of Wild Written In Fire. 
Oats. I 

BY J. MASTERMANi 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. I Mr. Dorllilork 

BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

BY J.E, MUDDOCK, 
Storlee Weird and Wonderful. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Hearts. 

Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human 
Nature. 

First Person Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic Fortune* 



ALIfe'sAtonement 
A Model Fathep. 
Joseph'e Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the 
Val Strange [Sea. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
One Traveller Returns. 

BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of BlufT. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON, 
The Unforeseen. I Chance P or FateP 

BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Rameau. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. i The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress In England. 
BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe'e Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmope. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne's Gage. 
Tricotrln. | Puck. 
Folte Ferine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. [Ine. 

Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistreilo. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

BImbi. i Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

in Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Oulda a Wisdom. 
Wit,and Pathos. 



BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 



Lost SlP Massing- 

bepd. 
APerfeotTpeasure 
Pentlnck's Tutor. 
Murphy'a Maetefi 



A County Family. 
At Hep Mepcy. 
A Woman'e Ven« 

geanoe. 
Ceoire Tpyst. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 

Clyffards of CiyfRB Mirk Abbey. 

The Family Scape- Less Black than 

grace. We're Painted. 

Foster Brothers. By Proxy. 

Found Dead. Under One Roof 

BestofHusbanda High Spirits. 

Walter's Word. Carlyon's Year. 

Halves. A Confidential 
Fallen Fortunes. Agent. 

What He Cost Her Some Pplvate- 
Humorous Stories Views. 

Gwendoline's Har- From Exile. 

vest. A Grape from a 
£200 Reward. Thorn. 

Like Father, Like For Cash Only. 

Son. Kit : A Memory. 

Mar I ne Residence. The Canon's Ward 

Married Beneath Talk of the Town. 

Him. Holiday Tasks. 

Not Wooed, but Glow-worm Tales 

Won. I The Mystery of MIrbrldge 

BY C, L. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

BY EDGAR A, POB. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E, C. PRICE. 
Valentine. | The Foreignere' 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself In His Place. 
The Double Marpiage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play. 

The Ciolstep and the Heapth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Help. 
A Simpleton. I A Woman-Hatep. 
Readiana. I The Jilt. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaee. 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animate. 

BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Hep Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. I Fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery In Palace Garden«i 

BY F. W. ROBINSON 
Women are Stpange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Sklppeps and Shellbacks. 
Qpace Balmalgn's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholaps. 
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Cheap Popular Novbls, eontinutA^ 

BY W, CLARK RUSSELL. 
Aound the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'ele Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Myetery of the "Ocean Star." 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaellght and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Drvamere. 
The Lion In the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Joan Meppyweather. i The High Mille. 
Margapet and Elizabeth. 
Heart SalvaM. | Sebaetlan. 
BY GkORGE R. SIMS, 
Roguee and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Belle.l Mapy Jane Maprled. 
Mary Jane's Memolps. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dpamas of Life. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match In the Dapk. 

BY r. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteples of Hepon Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 

BY R,A. STERN DALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BYR, LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Apablan Nights. I PplnceOtta 

Br BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cpesslda. | Ppoud Malsle. 

The Vldin-Playep. 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales fop the Mapines. 
Old Stoples Re-told. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPS. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Fupness. \ Mabel's Ppogpess. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued'^ 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The Ameplcav Senatop. 
Fpau Fpohmann. i Maplon Fay. 
Kept In the Dapk. 
Mp. Scapbopough's Family. 
The Land-LeaguePS.|-John Caldlgat« 
The Golden Lion of Gpanpere. 
By y. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Fapneli's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 
Stoples from Fopeign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyep. I A Tpamp Abpoad. 
The Stolen WhKe Elephant. 
A Pleasupe TPip on the Continent 
Hucklebeppy Finn. [of Eupope. 

Life on the Mississippi. 
The Ppince and the Pauper* 

BY C. C. FRASBR'TYTLER. 
MIstpess Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Thpough. 
The Bpide's Pass. | Bupied Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Lady Beii. | Noblesse Oblige; 
Citoyenne Jacqueline I DIsappeaped. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Biackhali Ghosts. 

By y. S. WINTER. 
Cavalpy Life. | Regimental Legends 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passengepfrom Scotland Yapd. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

BY LADY WOOD, 
Sablna. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel ApmstPong; or,Love&Theology. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
The Foplopn Hope. | Land at Last. 
Castaway. 



Jeff Brtggs's Love Stopy. Bret Hartb. 
The Twins ef Table Mountain. By 

Bret Hartb. 
A Day's Toup. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esthep's Glove. By R. £. Francillon. 
Sentenced! By Souerville Gibnev. 
The Ppofessop's Wife. By L.Graham. 
MPS. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
Niagara Sppay. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. 

By Charles James. 
The Gapden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keysbr. 
Cup Sensation Novel. Edited by Justin 

H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Was She Good op Bad P Bv W. Minto. 

That GiPl in Black. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. 

Notee fpom the •' News." Jas. Payn. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 

Old Maid's Papadise. By B. S. Phblps. 

Bupglaps in Papadise. By E. S. Phelps. 

Jack the FIshepman. By^E. S. Phelps. 

Tpooping with Cpows. By C.L. Pirkis 

Bible Chapacteps. By Chas. Reade. 

Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 

The Dagonet Recltep. By G. R. Sims. 

How the Poop Live. By G. R. Sims. ' 

The Case of Geopge Candlemas. By 
George R. Sims. [Speight. 

The Sandycpoft Mystepy. By T. W, 

Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 

Fathep Damien. By R. L. Stevenson, 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villarx. 
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